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INQUIRIES CONCERNING THE INTELLEC- 
TUAL POWERS, AND THE INVESTIGA- 
TION OF TRUTH. By John Abircbobibii!, M.D. 

F.B.S.Bm Fellow or the lianl Collece of Phyiiiciane of Edinbwgm 
«Bd Fint Phyiiidaa to Hie M i^eety in SootUiuL lBa», 

"'Iif the exeeotion of tbte iriaii. Dr. Abcrorombis bringt to Iris Md^ 
Jeet a mind thoroagUy Tersed in its detailo, and babitaated to tliia ope- 
dea of abecnct inquiry. Hia deaeriptiooa of tbe mental phenomena are 
^ear and preeiae, and Ua raasoninca perapioaoae and aoand. He nerer 
•eeka to anrpriae aa by tbe ingennity, or to etartle oa by tbe DOTelty of 
lite doetrinee ; but he direotn all hie fiiroe againat the moat prominent 
diiBcaltieo of hia aubject, and noTer qnita bla position till the reader is 
Intrenched in ita atronsholds. The style of tbe work merits equal 
praise. It is simple and nnambitiooa, wltboot being deroid of omameni 
«r power; and on tboae occasions especially when the author touches 
on the great questions of (Uth and hope, it rises icro an eloquence which 
nerer nUa to leaeb the heart. Tbe manner, indeed, in which be pointo 
out the practical application of his subject la the interesting topics of 
education, morality, and religion, given a charm to thia Tolume, which 
we look fl>r in ndn in aimilar woru. The doctrines of the Christian 
AUth are never unneceaaarily obtruded upon the reader'a a||ention, but 
are alwaya rererred to aa truths which ch^lengethe most rigid scrutinT, 
and are aecure of the beat reception when they are examined by minds 
ths best regulated nnd possessed of the highest powers. — On these 
fTOUttds, we consider Dr. ABsaoKOHBiB's volume equally ueeflil to the 
young men c^all proftMwions, and aa a work which may be perused with 
advantage even by those who have discovered the last and the moat pre- 
cious application of all our knowledge."— Quoyforly Aevtcur. 

** The whi4e ia executed with great alrility, and in a manner corres- 
ponding to the lateet improvemenw of tbe adence. We entertain no 
doubt of ita becoming a popular book. And we can aasure our fhir 
leaders, if any auch have honoured as with perusal, that, under such a 
master, even they may now atudy m^apkynet without danger of incur* 
ring what baa been eateemed ** the odioua epithet" of btu-bUu. The 
whole is well digested and easily apprehended, requiring, in general, no 
dangerooa knittinga of the \ymv9 J*— Presbyterian Review. 

"Among Cbrtauan phyaiciana, we are hnppy to class the author of 
the volume befbre ua ; who, after the publication of varioua important 
worfca in medicine, which have been received with much api^use by 
the physicians of the Continent as well as of this country, haa tumsd 
his attention to metaphysical subjects, and to inquirieo into the Intel- 
leeiual powers. He does not, like too many metaphyaical writera, spend 
much of his work on disputed topics, or in supporting any particular 
theory of morals ; but stating what appears to him to bs legitimate de- 
ductiOM ftom acknowledged fketa, he has succeeded in giving a perspi- 
euona aunmary of what Dr. Chalmera, In trie lectures, calls the ortho- 
dox systsm of moral philooophy, or that which is admittsd by BIr. 
Stewart, and the best writers of his school. This worii supplies, ia 
aMtaphjrsieal and mond adsoes, what the pi ograaa and aocumolatiflii 
of discovery had rendered a dasfaisrainm la noalortlia daptitnianiB «C 
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Ahercrombie on the InteUectwd Powers* 

** Now thto te piedMly tiie good office whlcli, In vat estlmittoii, Jfr, 
A. has aetnally rendered to the disciples of that science of which he ii 
biniseif so distinguished w ornament, bi the verr moderate eompaa« 
of one Tolnme, he has placed within the feadi of tiw student as mncht 
■onnd metaphysical lore as any hnman being need give a msh to pos- 
sess, oniess be aspires to Tery high distinction in that pecnliar line of 
inrestig^on. He has dirested his researches of all the fHv<dons tram- 
psry in wbidh the phUoso|diers of ftrmer days -wvm oftm In the haUt 
of disgoising their ambitious poverty. He has shown that, In this, a» 
In oHier sciences^ the gmnd project is to establish the unlveraality of 
fteisi and that scienea fo sueeessfhl and triumphant In proportion as she 
cpprmcimateo to the aeoempUshment of this objeer. Ann, lastly, what 
is above all praise, he has exhibited philosophy as the handmaM of r^ 
Hgion ; and lias made it maniftat that all the rays of knowledge natv* 
lally con wrae towards that one point in wfaidi is sltnaied the throne of 
otonial and heavenly truth. AUthishehasdonevrltliadegrae ofmav- 
tery which shows ttie amplitude of his resouroes ; and, at the saiae 
tfrnok with that siraplloity and modesty which are among the moat en* 
gaging attributes of every superior mind. He profbsses not to OBts 
mkj tfing which has a claim to novelty or originality. Hlo avowed ob> 
jeet is meraly to dlreet the inauiTies of the student **aa a subject of 
great and general interest,*' and of peculiar imporunee to the inquirer, 
namely, tho philosophy of mind: and, without IbrmaUy asaumtag tliv 
^araotmr of a moral or relicious lecturer, he has made his work auxil- 
iary to the most sacred and nudestic of all ssiences. He haa made it 
dear that sound metaphysical philosophy is not a knovriedge which 
puilbth up: that, on the contrary, its legitimate tendoicy is to chastise 
.the arrogance of human wisdoin, and to conduct us to tiiat vrisdom 
. which is Ihrni above, and which is pure, and peaceable, and rich in all 
the (huts which can strengthen up the soul into eternal lift. But our 
limits admonish us that we must break off our converse vrith this can- 
did, sagacious, and benevolmt inquirer. We cannot, however, take 
leave of his work without e xpre s si ng our reverence fbr the motives 
which prooqrted him to undertake it, and our admiration for the pownv 
wliieh have so nobly redeemed ftom loss and vraste the ftagments of 
time spared him fttim most extensive praetioe.''— ArifieA Critie. 

** Dr. ABnncaoHMB is already known to the pnUie as a g e n tl eman 
of the first eminenee In his profession. Hie work belbre us proves him 
to possess an Independoit, vigorous, and practical mind, thoroughly 
conversant with the subjects it discusses, that entera ee oiueio into the 
spirit of inductive philosophy, and withal is deeply imbued vrith Chrie* 
tian piety. It is a volume calculated to render essential service to intsl- 
leetual, medical, and theological sdenee, and we have risen from the 
perusal of it vrith an eaniest wish that it may find its way into the hands 
ofevery thinking man in the empire, be he a believer or an Inlldel. II 
abounds with interesting statement and powerftil reaoonlQg; and we 
osnfidantly recommend it to ouroeaders as a pubUeation of no ofdiaary 
v«lu»»Di(N<n Ckriaiian Bataminer. 
**.... It cannot be disseminwtf d too widely in a nation enaer fbtkacm* 
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PREFACE. 



In a former work,* the author endeavoured 
to delineate, in a simple and popular form, 
the leading facts relating to the Intellectual 
Powers, and to trace the principles which 
ought to guide us in the Investigation of 
Truth. The volume which he now offers 
to the public attention is intended as a sequel 
to these Inquiries ; and his object in it is to 
investigate, in the same unpretending man- 
ner, the Moral Feelings of the Human Mind, 
and the principles which ought to regulate 
our volitions and our conduct as moral and 
responsible beings. The two branches of 
investigation are, in many respects, closely 
connected ; and, on this account, it may often 
happen that, in the present work, principles 
are assumed as admitted or proved, which in 
the former were stated at length, with the 
evidence by which they are supported. 

i* No. XXXVII of the Family library.] 
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PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 



SECTION L 



NATUto AND IMPORTANCE OF THE SCIENCE OV 
THE MORAL FEELINGS. 

Man is to be coHtemplated as an intellectual, and 
as a moral being. By his intellectual powers, he 
acquires the knowledge of facts, observes their 
connexions, and traces the conclusions which arise 
out of them. These mental operations, however, 
even in a high state of cultivation, may be directed 
entirely to truths of an extrinsic kind, — ^that is, to 
such as do not exert any influence either on the 
moral condition of the individual, or on his relations 
to other sentient beings. They may exist in an 
eminent degree in the man who lives only for him« 
self, and feels little beyond the personal wants or 
the selfish enjoynients of the hour that is passing 
over him. 

But when we contemplate man as a moral being, 
taew relations open on our view, which present 
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considerations of mightier import. We find Imii 
occupying a place in a great system of moral gor- 
emment, in which he has an important station to 
fill and high duties to perform. We find him placed 
in certain relations to a great moral Governor, who 
presides over this system of things, and to a future 
state of being, for which the present scene is intended 
to prepare him. We find him possessed of powers 
which qualify him to feel these relations, and of 
principles calculated to guide him through the solemn 
responsibilities which attend his state of moral dis- 
cipline. 

These two parts of his mental constitution we 
perceive to be remarkably distinct from each other. 
The former may be in vigorous exercise in him 
who has little feeling of his moral condition; and 
the latter may be in a high state of culture in the 
man who, in point of intellectual acquirements 
knows little beyond the truths which it most con- 
cerns him to know, — those great but simple prin- 
ciples which guide his conduct as a responsible 
being. 

In a well-regulated mind, these two departments 
of the mental economy must harmonize and co- 
operate with each other. Knowledge, received 
through the powers of seifeation and simple in- 
tellect, whether relating to external things or to 
mental phenomena, — and conclusions derived from 
these through the powers of reasoning, ought all to 
contribute to that which is the highest state of man, — 
his purity as a moral being. They ought all to lend 
their aid towards the cultivation of those principleii 
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ff his nature which bind him to his fellow-men; 
ffiid those higher principles still which raise his 
feeble powers to the Eternal Incomprehensible One, 
the first great cause of all things, and the moral 
governor of the universe. 

A slight degree of observation is sufficient to 
convince us, that such a regulated condition of the 
mental constitution does not exist in the generality 
of mankind. It is not mj present purpose to in- 
quire into the causes bj which this is 'primarily 
deranged; but it may be interesting to trace some 
of the circumstances which bear a part in producing 
the derangement. In our present state of being, we 
are surrounded with objects of sense ; and the mind 
is kept, in a great degree, under the influence of 
external things. In this manner it often happens, 
that facts and considerations elude our attention, and 
deeds escape from our memory, in a manner which 
would not occur, were the mind left at liberty to re- 
call its own associations, and to feel the influence 
of principles which are really part of Ihe mental con- 
stitution. It is thus, that, amid the bustle of life, 
the attention is apt to be engrossed by considerations 
of a local and an inferior character; while facts 
and motives of the highest moment are overlooked, 
and deeds of our own, long gone by, escape from 
our remembrance. We thus lose a correct sense 
of our moral condition, and yield to the agency of 
present and external things, in a manner dispropor- 
tioned to their real value. For our highest concern 
as moral t)eings is with things future, and things 
unseen; and pften with circumstances in our owa 

B3 
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moral history long past, and perhaps fcn|potteii. 
Hence the benefit of retirement and calm reflection, 
and of every thing that tends to withdraw us from 
the impression of sensible objects, and that leads vm 
to feel the superiority of things which are not seen* 
Under such influence, the mind displays an aston- 
ishing power of recalling the past and grasping the 
future, — and of viewing objects in their true rel&* 
tions to itself, and to each odier. The first of these, 
indeed, We see exemplified in many affections, in 
which the mind is cut off, in a greater or less de- 
gree, fi'om its intercourse with ^e external world, 
by causes acting upon the bodily organization. In 
another work I have described many remarkable 
examples of the mind, in this condition, recalling 
its old impressions respecting things long past and 
entirely forgotten ; and the facts there stated call our 
attention in a very striking manner to its inherent 
powers and its independent existence. 

This subject is one of intense interest, and sug- 
gests reflections of the most important kind, re- 
specting the powers and properties of the thinking 
principle. In particular, it leads us to a period 
which we are taught to anticipate even by flie in- 
ductions of intellectual science, when, the bodily 
frame being dissolved, the thinking and reasoning 
essence shall exercise its peculiar faculties in a 
higher state of being. There are facts in the mental 
phenomena which give a high degree of probability 
to the conjecture, that the whole transactions of life, 
with the motives and ' moral history of each indfr- 
vidual, may be recal]^d by a process of the mind 
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itself, and placed, as at a single glance, distinctlj 
before him. Were we to realize such a mental 
condition, we should not fail to contemplate the 
impressions so recalled, with feelings very different 
from those by which we are apt to be misled amid 
the influence of present and external things. The 
tumult of life is over; pursuits, principles, and 
motives, which once bore an aspect of importance^ 
are viewed with feelings more adapted to their true 
value. The moral principle recovers that authority, 
which, amid the contests of passion, had been ob- 
scured or lost ; each act and each emotion is seen 
in its relations toihe great dictates of truth, and each 
pursuit of life in its real bearing on the great con- 
cerns of a moral being ; and the whole assumes a 
character of new and wondrous import, when viewed 
in relation to that Incomprehensible One, who is 
then disclosed in all his attributes as a moral gov- 
ernor. Time past is contracted into a point, and 
that the infancy of being ; — ^time to come is seen 
expanding into eternal existence. 

Such are the views which open on him who 
would inquire into the essence by which man is 
distinguished as a rational and moral being. Com- 
pared with it, what ate all the phenomena of nature, 
— ^what is all the history of the world, — ^the rise and 
SaJl of empires,--r-or the fate of those who rule them* 
These derive their interest from local and transient 
relations, — ^but this is to exist for ever. That sci- 
ence, therefore, must be considered as the highest 
of all human pursuits which contemplates man in 
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ids relation to eternal things. With its importance, 
we must feel its difficulties; and, did we confine 
the investigation to the mere principles of natural 
science, we should feel these difficulties to be insur- 
mountable. But, in this great inquiry, we have 
two sources of knowledge, to which nothing analo- 
gous is to be found hi the history of phyiical science, 
and which will prove infallible guides, if we resign 
ourselves to their direction with sincere desire to 
discover the truth. These are— the light of con- 
science, and the light of divine revelation. In 
making this statement, I am aware that I tread on 
delicate ground, — and that some will consider an 
appeal to the sacred writings as a departure from the 
strict course of philosophical inquiry. This opinion, 
I am satisfied, is entirely at variance with truth; 
and, in every moral investigation, if we take the in- 
ductions of sound philosophy, along with the dictates 
of conscience and the light of revealed truth, we 
shall find them to constitute one uniform and harmo- 
nious whole, the various parts of which tend, in a 
remarkable manner, to establish and illustrate each 
other. If, indeed, hi any investigation in moral 
science, we disregard the light which is furnished 
by the sacred writings, we resemble an astronomer 
who should rely entirely on his unaided sight, and 
reject those optical inventions which extend so re- 
markably the field of his vision, as to be to him the 
revelation of things not seen. Could we suppose a 
person thus entertaining doubts respecting the know- 
ledge supplied by the telescope, yet proceeding in a 
candid manner to investigate its truth, he would 
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perceive in the telescopic observations tkemselvos 
principles developed which are calculated to remove 
his suspicions. For, in the limited knowledge 
which is furnished by vision alone, he finds difficulties 
which he cannot explain, apparent inconsistencies 
which he cannot reconcile, and insulated facts which 
he cannot refer to any known principle. But, in 
the more extended knowledge which the telescope 
yields, these difficulties disappear; facts are brought 
together which seemed unconnected or discordant ; 
and the universe appears one beautiful system of 
order and consistency. It is the same in die expe<« 
rience of the moral inquirer, when he extends his 
views beyond the inductions of reason, and corrects 
his conclusions by the testimony of God. Dis- 
cordant principles are brought together ; doubts and 
difficulties disappear ; and beauty, order, and har- 
mony are seen to pervade the government of the 
Deity. In this manner there also arises a species 
of evidence for the doctrines of revelation, which 
is entirely independent of the external proofs of its 
divine origin ; and which, to the candid mind, invests 
it with all the characters of authenticity and truth. 

From these combined sources of knowledge, thus 
illustrating and confirming each other, we are en** 
abled to attain , in moral inquiries, a degree of cer* 
tainty adapted to their high importance. We do so 
when, with sincere desire to discover the truth, we 
resign ourselves to the guidance of the light which is 
within, aided as it is by that light from heaven which 
diines upon the path of the humble inquirer. Cul- 
tivated oo these principles, the scienca is fitted to 
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engage the most powerful mind, wtale it will impart 
strength to the most common understanding. It 
terminates in no barren speculations, but tends 
directly to promote peace on earth, and goodrwill 
among men. It is calculated both to enlarge the 
miderstanding, and to elevate and purify the feel- 
ings, and thus to cultivate the moral being for the 
life which is to come. It spreads forth to the view 
as a course which becomes smoother and brighter 
the fiulher it is pursued ; and the rays which iUumi* 
tiate the path converge in the throne of Him who 13 
eternal* 



SECTION n. 



or riRST TRUTHS IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 

MORAL FEELINGS. 

The knowledge which we receive through our 
intellectual powers is referable to two classes. 
These may be distinguished by the names of ac- 
quired knowledge, and intuitive or fundamental 
articles of beUef. The former is procured by the 
active use of our mental powers, in collecting facts, 
tracing then* relations, and observing the deductions 
which arise out of particular combinations of them. 
These constitute the operations which I have referred 
to in another work, under the heads of processes of 
iirestigation, and processes of reasomng. Tha 
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'fiill exercise of them requires a certain culture of ifae 
mental &culties, and consequently is confined to a 
comparatively small number of men. We perceive, 
however, that such culture is not essential to every 
individual^ — for many are very deficient in it who 
yet are considered as persons of sound mind, and 
c^apable of discharging their duties in various situa* 
tions of life in a creditable and usefiil manner. 

But the knowledge which we derive &om the 
other source is of immediate and essential importance 
to men of every degree ; and, without it, no indi- 
vidual could engage, with confidence, in any of the 
common transactions of life, or make any provision 
for his protection or comfort, or even for the con- 
tinuance of his existence. These are the principles 
also treated of, in a forbier work, under the name 
of First Truths. They are not, like our knowledge 
of the other kind, the result of any process either of 
investigation or of reasoning ; and for the posses- 
sion of them no man either depends upon his own 
observation or has recourse to that of other men. 
They are a part of his mental constitution, arising, 
with a feelii^ of absolute certainty, in every sound 
mind ; and, while they admit of no proof by pro- 
cesses of reasoning, sophistical objections brought 
against them can be combated only by an appeal to 
the consciousness of every man, and to the absolute 
conviction which forces itsdf upon the whole mass 
of mankind. 

If the Creator has thus implanted in the mind of 
man principles to guide him in his inteltectud and 
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physical relations, independently of any acquired 
knowledge, we might naturally expect to find him 
endowed, in the same manner, with principles adapted 
to his more important relations as a moral being. 
We might naturally expect, that, in these high con- 
cerns, he would not be lefl to the chance of know- 
ledge which he might casually receive either through 
his own powers of investigation or reasoning, or 
through instruction received from other men. Im- 
pressions adapted to this important end we accord- 
ingly find developed in a remarkable manner, — and 
they are referable to that part of our constitution 
which holds so important a place in the philosophy 
of the mind, by which we perceive differences in tin 
moral aspect of actions, and approve or disapprove 
of them as right or wrong. The convictions de- 
rived from this source seem to occupy the same 
place in the moral system, that first truths, or intui- 
tive articles of belief, do in the intellectual. Like 
them, also, they admit of no direct proofs by pro- 
cesses of reasoning ; and when sophistical argu- 
ments are brought against them, the only true answer 
consists in an appeal to the conscience of every un- 
contaminated mind. This is a consideration of the 
utmost practical importance; and it will probably 
appear that many well intended arguments, respect- 
ing the first principles of moral truth, have been 
inconclusive, in the same manner as were attempts 
to establish first truths by processes of reasoning, — 
because the line of argument adopted in regard to 
them was one of which they are not susceptible. 
The force of this analogy is in no degree we^enad 
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hf the fact, that there is, in many cases, an apparent 
difierence between that part of our mental constitu- 
tion on which is founded our conviction of first 
trudis, and that principle from which is derived our 
impression of moral truth : for the former continues 
the same in every mind which is neither obscured 
by idiocy nor distorted by insanity ; but the moral 
feelings become obscured by a process of the mind 
itself, by which it has gradually gone astray from 
rectitude. Hence the difference we find in the de- 
cisions of diflerent men respecting moral truth, 
arising from peculiarities in their own mental con- 
dition; and hence that remarkable obscuration of 
mind at which some men at length arrive, by which 
the judgment is entirely perverted respecting the 
first great principles of moral purity. When, there- 
fore, we appeal to certain principles in the mental 
constitution, as the source of our first impressions 
of moral truth, our appeal is made chiefly to a mind 
which is neither obscured by depravity nor bewil- 
dered by the refinements of a false philosophy : it 
is made to a mind in which conscience still holds 
some degree of its rightful authority, and in which 
there is a sincere and honest desire to fliscover the 
truth. These two elements of character must go 
together in every sound inquiry in moral science ; 
and to a man in an opposite condition we should 
no more appeal in regard to the principles of moral 
truth, than we should take from the fatuous person 
or the maniac our test of those first principles of in- 
tellectual truth, which are allowed to be original 
elements of behef in every sound mind. 

C 
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To nmedf die erfls anaing fioni Ihb divwiiy 
and dblartioa of moral paroeptk)ii» is odo of flio 
objects of divine revebtkMi. Bjmeeiie of it theie k 
iaiiodDoed a fixed and onifiMiii atendud of moral 
trntli; bol it is of inportanoe to lemuk, dnt, for 
die andnritf of duB, an appeal is made lo pmcqiies 
in die mind itodC and that eveiy part of it cfaallengeB 
die aBsentof die man in wliom consaenoe has not 
loat its power in die menial economy 

Keepii^ in view die distinctioQ vrinch bas now 
been le&md to» it woaM vppeu^ diat die fiist prin- 
ciples <^moial fnidi» which are impressed opcMi die 
minH as a part <^ its original constitiitioo, or arise in 
it by the most simple process i^r^ecdon, are diieflj 
die fi>Ilowing. 

L A deep impression ai continued existence^— 
or <^ a state <^ being beyond the present life, — and 
of that as a state <^nKM!al retribution. 

n. A conviction of the existence and superin- 
tendence of a great moral Governor of the univo'se^ 
-— « being of infinite perfection and infinite purity. 
The belief in this Being, as the great first cause, 
arises, as we have fonoedy seen, by a simple step 
of reasoning, firom a survey of the woiks of nature, 
taken in connexion with the First Troth, diat eyeiy 
event must have an adequate cause. Our sense 
of his moral attributes is fixed, with a conviction of 
equal certainty; upon the conscience or moral feel- 
ingv. The impression, indeed, d the existence 
of one supreme and ruling intelligence is found in 
erery age of the w<»ld, and among eveiy class of 
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mankind. Of the ^ summum illud atque eterounf ' 
of the ancient philosophy, and of God as he is 
fevealed in the <mtcles oftruth, certain essential 
attributes are the same, — ^infinite power and wisdom, 
and eternal existence. The ancient sages rose to 
eablime conceptions of his nature, while thej felt the 
imperfection of their knowledge, and longed after a 
light which might guide them to himself; and it is 
striking to remark a similar feeling in a very different 
state of society, in our own day. ^ I believe," said 
an African chief to one of the missionaries, ^ I be- 
Ueve there is a God who made all things^— who gives 
prosperity, sickness, and death ; but I do not know 
him." 

in. A conviction of certain duties of justice, ve- 
racity, and benevolence, which every man owes to 
his fellow-men ; and an intuitive perception of the 
nature and quality of actions as right or wrong, in- 
dependently of all Ihe consequences resulting from 
tbem either to the individual himself or to other men. 
Every man, in his own case, again, expects the 
same offices from others ; and on this reciprocity 
of feeling is founded the precept which is felt to be 
one of universal application, — ^to do to others as we 
would that they should do to us. 

lY. An impression of moral responsibility, or 
a conviction, that, for the due performance of these 
offices, man is responsible to the moral Governor 
of the universe ; and further, that to this Being he 
owes, more immediately, a certain homage of the 
moral feelings, entirely distinct from the duties of 
velaAive morsJity which he owes to his fellow-men* 
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The consideration of these important objects of 
belief will afterward occur to us in various parts 
of our inquiry. They are stated here in reference 
to the place which they hold as First Truths, or in- 
tuitive articles of moral belief, lying at the founds^ 
tion of those principles which are fixed in the 
conscience of the mass of mankind. For the truth 
of them we appeal, not to any process of reasoning, 
but to the conviction which forces itself upon every 
regulated mind. Neither do we go abroad among 
savage nations to inquire whether the impression 
of them be universal ; for this may be obscured in 
communities, as it is in individuals, by a course of 
moral degradation. We appeal to the casuist him- 
self, whether, in the calm moment of reflection, he 
can divest himself of their power. We appeal to 
the feelings of the man who, under the conscious- 
ness of guilt, shrinks from the dread of a present 
Deity, and the anticipation of a future reckoning. 
But chiefly we appeal to the conviction of him in 
whom conscience retains its rightful supremacy, and 
who habitually cherishes these momentous truths, 
as his guides in this life in its relation to the life that 
is to come. 

It appears to be a point of the utmost practical 
importance, that we should consider these articles 
of belief as implanted in our moral constitution, or 
as arising by the most simple step of reasoning or 
reflection out of principles which form a part of that 
constitudon. It is in this way only that we can 
consider them as calculated to influence the mass 
of mankind. For, if we do not believe them to 
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aike, in this manner, bj die spontaneocu exercise 
of erery incorrupted mind, there are only two me* 
ihods by whidi we can suppose them to originate ; 
tiie one is a direct revelation from die Deity,-^^ 
the other is a process <^ reasoning or of 'investiga* 
tion, properly so called, analogous to that by which 
we acquire the knowledge of any principle in natural 
science. We cannot believe that they are derived 
entirely fiom revelation, because we find the belief 
existing where no revelation is known, and because 
we find the sacred writers appealing lo them as 
sources of conviction existing in tiie mental consth 
tution of every man. There is an obvious absurd- 
ity, again, in supposing that principles, which are 
to regulate the conduct of responsible beings, should 
be left to the chance of being unfolded by processes 
of reasoning, in which different minds may arrive 
at different conclusions, and in regard to which many 
are incapable of following out any argument at alL 
What is called the argument a priori for the exist- 
ence and attributes of the Deity, for instance, con- 
veys little that is conclusive to most minds, and to 
many is entirely incomprehensible. The same ob- 
servation may be applied to those well-intended and 
able arguments, by which the probabOity of a future 
state is shown from analogy and from the constitu- 
tion of the mind. These are founded chiefly on 
three considerations, — ^the tendency of virtue to pro- 
duce happiness, and of vice to be followed by 
misery, — the unequal distribution of good and evil 
In the present life, and the adaptation of our moral 
faculties to a state of being very different fix>m that 

C2 
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in which we are at present placed. There is much 
in these arguments calculated to elevate our con* 
ceptions of our condition as robral beings, and of 
that future state of existence for which we are des« 
tined ; and there is much scope for the highest 
powers of reasoning, in showing the accordance of 
these truths with the soundest inductions of true 
philosophy. But, notwithstanding all their truth and 
all their utility, it may be doubted whether they are 
to any one the foundation of his faith in another 
state of being. It must be admitted, at least, that 
their force is felt by those only whose minds hava 
been in, some degree trained to habits of reasoning, 
and that they are therefore not adapted to the mass 
of mankind. But the truths which they are intended 
to establish are of eternal importance to men of 
every degree, and we should therefore expect them 
to rest upon evidence which finds its way with un* 
erring aim to the hearts of the unlearned. The 
unanswerable reasonings of Butler never reached the 
ear of the gray-haired pious peasant ; but he needs 
not their powerful aid to establish his sure and certain 
hope of a blessed immortality. It is no induction of 
logic that has transfixed the heart of the victim of 
deep remorse, when he withers beneath an influence 
unseen by human eye, and shrinks from the antici- 
pation of a reckoning to come. In both, the evi- 
dence '\8 within, — a part of the original constitution 
of every rational mind, planted there by Him who 
framed the wondrous fabric. This is the power of 
conscience ; with an authority which no man can 
put away from him, it pleads at once for his own 
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Siture eodstence, and for the moral attnbutes of an 
omnipoteat and ever-present Deity. In a healthy 
atate of the moral feelings, the man recognises its 
claim to supreme dominion. Amid the degradation 
of guilt, it still raises its voice, and asserts its right 
to govern the whole man ; and, though its warnings 
are disregarded, and its claims disallowed, it proves 
within his inmost soul an accuser that cannot be 
stilled, and an avenging spirit that never is quenched. 
Similar observations apply to the uniformity of 
moral distinctions, or the conviction of a certain line 
of conduct which man owes to his fellow-men. 
There have been many controversies and various 
contending systems in reference to this subject ; but 
t submit that the question may be disposed of in the 
same manner as the one now mentioned. Certain 
fixed and defined principles of relative duty appear 
to be recognised by the consent of mankind, as an 
essential part of their moral, constitution, by as ab« 
solute a conviction as that by which are recognised 
our bodily qualities. The hardened criminal, whose 
life has been a series of injustice and fraud, whei| 
at length brought into circumstances which expose 
him to the knowledge or the retribution of his fellowr 
men, expects from them veracity and justice, or 
perhaps even throws himself upon their mercy. He 
thus recognises such principles as a part of th^ 
moral constitution, just as the blind man, when he 
has missed his way, asks direction of the first per- 
son he meets, — presuming upon the latter possessing 
a sense which, though lost to him, he still consider^ 
as belongiog to every sound man. la defendicig 
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himself, also, the criminal shows die same reeog* 
nition. For his object is to disprove die alleged 
facts, or to frame excuses for his conduct; he 
never attempts to question those universal princ^les 
by which he feels that his actions must be con- 
demned, if the facts are proved against him. With* 
out such principles, indeed, thus universally recog- 
nised, it is evident that the whole system of human 
things would go into confusion and ruin. Human 
laws may restrain or punish gross acts of violence 
and injustice ; but they can never provide for num- 
berless methods by which a man may injure his 
neighbour, or promote his own interest at the ex- 
pense of others. There are, in fact, but a veij 
few cases which can be provided for by any^human 
institution ; it is a principle within that regulates the 
whole moral economy. In its extent and import- 
ance, when compared with all the devices of man, 
it may be likened to those great principles which 
guide the movements of the universe, contrasted 
with the contrivances by which men produce parti- 
cular results for their own convenience ; and one 
might as well expect to move a planet by machinery, 
or propel a comet by the power of steam, as to 
preserve the semblance of order in the moral world, 
without those fundamental principles of rectitude 
which form a part of the original constitution of 
every rational being. 

Further, as each man has the consciousness of 
&ese principles in himself, he has the conviction 
that similar principles exist in. others. Hence arises 
file impression, that, as he judges of their conduct 
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by his own moral feelings, so will they judge of him 
by corresponding feelings in themselves. In this 
manner is produced that reciprocity of moral im^- 
pression by which a man feels the opinion of his 
fellow-men to be either a reward or a punishment ; 
and hence also springs that great rule of relative 
duty, which teaches us to do to others as we would 
that they should do to us. This uniformity of moral 
feeling and affection even proves a check upon 
those who have subdued the influence of these feel- 
ings in themselves. Thus, a man who has thrown 
off all sense of justice, compassion, or benevolence 
is still kept under a certain degree of control by the 
conviction of these impressions existing in those by 
whom he is surrounded. There are indeed men in 
the world, as has been remarked by Butler, in 
whom this appears to be the only restraint to which 
tiieir conduct is subjected. 

Upon the whole, therefore, there seems to be 
ground for assuming, that the articles of belief 
which have been ' the subject of the preceding ob- 
servations, are primary principles of our moral 
constitution ; and that they correspond with those 
elements in our intellectual economy which are 
commonly called First Truths, — principles which 
are now universally admitted to require no other 
evidence than the conviction which forces itself upon 
every sound understanding. 



PHILOSOPHY 
or 

THE MORAL FEELINGS. 



Whkn we analyze the principles which distill 
goish man as a moral being, our attention is first 
directed t6 his actions, as the external phenomena 
bj which we judge of his internal principles. It ia 
familiar to every one, however, that the same 
action may proceed from very difierent motives, 
and that, when we have the means of estimating 
motives oi principles, it is from these that we form 
our judgment respecting the moral condition of the 
individual, and not from his actions alone. When 
we consider separately the elements which enter 
into the economy of an intelligent and responsible 
agent, they seem to resolve themselves into the 
following :— 

I. His actual conduct, or acticms. 

II. In determining his conduct, the immediate 
principle is his will, or simple volition. He wiUi 
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some act, — and the act follows of course, unless it 
be prevented by restraint from without, or by phy- 
sicsd inability to perform it. These alone can inter- 
fere with a man following the determination of his 
will, or simple yoliti<»u 

III. The objects of will or simple volition are 
referable to two classes — objects to be obtained, 
and actions to be performed to others ; and these 
are connected mih two distinct mental conditions, 
which exist previously to the act of voUtion. In 
regard to objects to be obtained, this mental condi- 
tion is Desire, In regard to actions towards others, 
it is Affection* The desires and afiections, there- 
fore, hold a place in the mind previous to volition. 
From one of them originates the mental state 
which, under certain regulations, leads to volition^ 
or to our willing a certain act The act, which i» 
then the result of the volition, consists either in 
certain efforts towards alining the object desired, 
or in certain conduct towards other men, arising out 
of our affections or mental feelings towards them.. 
Thejdesires and affections, therefore, may be con- 
sidered as the primary or moviag powers,- from 
which our actions proceed. In c(Hmexion with 
them we have to keep in view another principle,- 
which has an extensive influence on our conduct im 
regard to both these classes of emotions. This is 
Self-love; which leads us to seek our own pro- 
tection, comfort, and advantage. It is a sound and 
legitimate principle of action when kept in its proper 
place; when allowed to usurp an undue influence. 
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it degenerates into selfishness ; and it then interferes 
ip a material degree with the exercise of the afiec- 
tions, or, in other words, with our duly to other men. 

lY. We have next to attend to the fact, that 
every desire is not followed by actual volition to- 
wards obtaining the object ; and that every affection 
does not lead to the conduct which might flow from 
it Thus, a 'man may feel a desire which, after 
consideration, he determines not to gratify. An- 
other may experience an aflection, and not act upon 
it : he may feel benevolence or friendship, and yet 
act, in the particular case, with cold selfishness; 
or he may feel the impulse of anger, and yet con- 
duct hunself with forbearance. When, therefore, 
we go another step backwards in the chain of moral 
sequences, our attention is directed to certain prin- 
ciples by which the determination is actually decided, 
either according to the desire or affection which is 
present to the mind, or in opposition to it This 
brings us to a subject of the utmost practical im- 
portance ; and the principles which thus decide the 
determination of the mind are referable to two 
heads. 

(1.) The determination or decision may arise out 
of a certain state of arrangement of the moving 
powers themselves, in consequence of which some 
one of them has acquired a predominating influence 
in the moral system. This usually results from 
habit, or frequent indulgence, as we shall see in a 
subsequent part of our inquiry. A man, for ex- 
ample, may desire an object, but perceive that the 

D 
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attainment would require a degree of exertios 
greater than he is disposed to devote to it : this iff 
Sie preponderating love of ease, a branch of self> 
love. Another may perceive that the gratification 
would impair his good name, or the estimation in 
which he is anxious to stand m the eyes of other 
men : this is the predominating love of approba* 
tion, or regard to character. In the same manner, 
a third may feel that it would interfere with his 
schemes of avarice or ambition ; and so in regard 
to the other desires. On a similar principle, a man 
may experience a strong impulse of anger, but per- 
ceive that there would be danger in gratifying it, at 
that he would promote his reputation or his interest 
by not acting upon it ; he may experience a be* 
nevolent affection, but feel that the exercise would 
interfere too much with his personal interest or 
comfort 

(2.) The determination may arise from a sense 
of duty, or an impression of moral rectitude, apart 
from every consideration of a personal nature. This 
is the Moral Principle, or Conscience : in . every 
mind in a state of moral health, it is the supreme 
and regulating principle, preserving among the 
moving powers a certain harmony to each other, and 
to the principles of moral rectitude. It often excites 
to conduct which requires a sacrifice of self-love, 
and so prevents this principle from interfering with 
the souiid exercise of the affections. It regulates 
the desires, and restrains them by the simple rule of 
purity : it directs and regulates the affections in the 
flame manner by the high sense of moral respoDSK 
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t>i]ity : and it thus maintaina order and harmony in 
ithe whole moral system. 

One of the chief diversities of human chaiactec, 
indeed, arises from the circumstance of one man 
being habitually influenced by the simple and 
straight-forward principle of duty, and another 
merely by a kind of contest between desires and 
motives of a very inferior or selfish nature. Thus 
also we acquire a knowledge of the moral tempera- 
ment of diflerent men, and learn to adapt our 
measures accordin^y in our transactions with them* 
In endeavouring, for example, to excite three indi- 
viduals to some act of usefulness, we come to 
know, that in one we have only to appeal to his 
sense of duty ; in another to his vanity or love of 
approbation ; while we have no hope of making 
any impression on the third, unless we can make it 
appear to bear upon his interest. 

Y. The principles referred to under Hie preceding 
heads are chiefly those which regulate the con- 
nexion of man with his fellow-men. But there is 
another class of emoticMis, in their nature distinct 
from these ; though, in a practical point of view, 
they are much connected. These are, the emotions 
which arise out of his relation to the Deity. The 
regulation of the moral feelings, in reference to this 
relation, will therefore come to be considered in a 
department of the inquiry devoted to themselves, 
and in connexion with the views of the character and 
attributes of God, which we obtain from the light of 
ceason and conscience. 
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This analysis of the principles which constitate 
the moral feelings indicates the further division of 
our inquiry in the following manner : — 

I. The Desires, — ^the Afiections, — and Self-love. 

II. The Will. 

III. The Moral Principle, or Conscience* 

lY. The moral relation of man towards the 
Deity. 

These constitute what may be called the active 
principles of man, or those whigh are calculated to 
decide his conduct as a moral and responsible 
being. In connexion with them, there is another 
class of feelings, which may be called passive or 
connecting emotions. They exert a considerable 
influence of a secondary kind; but, in an £ssay 
which is meant to be essentially practical, it perhaps 
will not be necessary to do more than enumerate 
them in such a manner as to point out their relation 
to the active principles. 

When an object presents qui^lities on account of 
which we wish to obtain it, we feel desire. If we 
have reason to think that it is within our reach, we 
experience hope; and the effect of this is to encourage 
Us in our exertions. If we arrive at such a convic- 
tion as leaves no doubt of the attainment, this is 
confidence^ one of the forms of that state of mind 
which we call faith. If we see no prospect of 
attaining it, we give way to despair^ and this leads 
us to abandon all exertion for the attainment 
When we obtain the object, we experience pUtuure 
or joy ; if we are disappointed, we feel regret If 
again, we have the prospect of some evil which 
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llireatens us, we experience fear^ and are thereby 
excited to exertions for averting it If we succeed 
in doing so, we experience joy ; if not, we feel 
sorrow. If the evil seem unavoidable, we again 
give way to despair^ and are thus led to relinquish 
all attempts to avert it — Similar emotions attend on 
the affections. When we experience an afiection, 
we desire to be able to act upon it When we see 
a prospect of doing so, we hope ; if there seem to 
be none, we despair of accomplishing our object 
When we have acted upon a benevolent affection, or 
according to the dictates of the moral principle, we 
experience self-approbation; when die contrary, 
we feel remorse. When either a desire or an afifec- 
tion has acquired an undue influence, so as to carry 
us forward in a manner disproportioned to its real 
and proper tendencies, it becomes ajpo^non. 
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PART I. 



OP THE DESIRES, THE AFFECTIONS, AND 

self-love. 



SECTION I. 

THE DE8IRE8. 

Desire is the immediate movement or act of the 
Oliiid towards an object which presents some quality 
on account of which we wish to obtain it The 
objects of desire, therefcure, embrace all those attain- 
ments and gratifications which mankind consider 
worthy of being sought after. The object pursued 
in each particular case is determined by the views, 
habits, and moral dispositions of the individual. In 
this manner, one person may regard an object as 
above every other worthy being sought after, which 
to another appears insignificant or worthless. The 
principles which regulate these diversities, and con- 
sequently form one of the great difterences in human 
character, belong to a subsequent part of our inquiry. 

In forming a classification of the desires, we must 
be guided simply by the nature of the various objects 
which are desired. Those which may be specified 
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as the most prevalent, and the most clearly to be dis- 
tinguished as separate, may be referred to the fol- 
lowing heads. 

I. The gratification of the animal propensities — 
commonly called the Appetites. These, which we 
possess in common with the lower animals, are im- 
planted in us for important purposes ; but they re- 
quire to be kept under the most rigid control, both 
of reason and the moral principle. When they are 
allowed to break through these restraints, and be- 
come leading principles of action, they form a char- 
acter the lowest in the scale, whether intellectual or 
moral ; and it is impossible to contemplate a more 
degraded condition of a rational and moral being. 
The consequences to society are also of the most 
baneful nature. Without alluding to the glutton or 
to the drunkard, what accumulated guilt, degrada- 
tion, and wretchedness follow the course of the liber- 
tine, — ^blasting whatever comes within the reach d 
his influence, and extending a demoralizing power 
alike to him who inflicts and to those who sufler the 
wrong. Thus is constituted a class of evils, of 
wliich no human law can take any adequate cogni- 
zance, and which therefore raise our views, in a spe- 
cial and peculiar manner, to a Supreme Moral Gov- 
ernor. 

II. The desire of Wealthy commonly called Ava- 
rice ; though avarice is perhaps jusfly to be regarded 
aj9 the morbid excess or abuse of the propensity. 
This is properly to be considered as originating in 
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ihc desire to possess the means of procuring other 
gratifications. But, by the influence of habit, the 
desire is transferred to the thing itself; and it oflen 
becomes a kind of mania, in which there is the pure 
love of gain, without the application of it to any other 
kind of enjoyment. It is a propensity which may, 
in a remarkable manner, engross the whole charac- 
ter, acquiring strength by continuance ; and it is then 
generally accompanied by a contracted selfishness, 
which considers nothing as mean or unworthy that 
can be made to contribute to the ruling passion. 
This may be the case even when the propensity is 
regulated by the rules of justice ; if it break through 
this restraint, it leads to fhiud, extortion, deceit, and 
injustice, — and, under another form, to theft or rob- 
bery. It is therefore always in danger of being op- 
posed to the exercise of the benevolent affections, 
leading a man to live for himself, and to study only 
the means calculated to promote his own interest 

in. The desire of Power, or Ambition. This ia 
the love of ruUng,— of giving the law to a circle whe- 
ther more or less extensive. When it becomes the 
governing propensity, the strongest principles of 
human nature give way before it,-— eiven those of per- 
sonal comfort and safety^ This we see in the con- 
queror, who braves every danger, difficulty, and priva- 
tion, for the attainment of power ; and in the states- 
man, who sacrifices for it every personal comfort, 
perhaps health and peace. The principle, however, 
assumes another form, which, according to its direc- 
tion, may aim at a higher object Such is the desire 
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of exercising power over the minds of men ; of per- 
suading a multitude, by arguments or eloquence, to 
deeds of usefulness ; of pleading the cause of the 
oppressed ; a power of influencing the opinions of 
others, and of guiding them into sound sentiments 
and virtuous conduct This is a species of power, 
the most gratifying by far to an exalted and virtuous 
mind, and one calculated to carry benefit to others 
wherever it is exerted. 

lY. The desire of Superiority, or Emulation. 
This is allied to the former, except that it does not 
include any direct wish to rule, but aims simply at 
the acquirement of superiority. It is a propensity 
of extensive influence, and not easily confined within 
the bounds of correct principle. It is apt to lead to 
undue means for the accomplishment of its object ; 
and every real or imagined failure tends to excite 
hatred and envy. Hence it requires the most care- 
ful regulation, and, when much encouraged in the 
young, is not free from the danger of generating ma- 
lignant passions. Its influence and tendency, as in 
other desires, depend in a great measure on the ob- 
jects to which it is directed. It may be seen in the 
man who seeks to excel his associates in the gayety 
of his apparel, the splendour of his equipage, or the 
luxury of his table. It is found in him whose proud 
distinction is to be the most fearless rider at a stee- 
ple-chase or a fox-hunf, — or to perform some other 
exploit, the only claim of which to admiration con- 
sists in its never having been performed before. The 
same principle, directed to more worthy objects. 
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may influence him who seeks to be distinguished in 
some high pursuit, calculated to confer a lasting 
benefit upon his country or on human kind. 

Y. The desire of Society. This has beenxon* 
sidered by most writers on the subject as a promi- 
nent principle of human nature, showing itself at all 
periods of life, and in all conditions of civilization. 
In persons shut up from intercourse with their fellow- 
men, it has manifested itself in the closest attach- 
ment to animals ; as if the human mind could not 
exist without some object on which to exercise the 
feelings intended to bind man to his fellows. It is 
found in the union of men in civil society and social 
intercourse, — ^in the ties of friendship, and the still 
closer union of the domestic circle. It is necessary 
for the exercise of all the aflections ; and even our 
weaknesses require the presence of other men. 
There would be na enjoyment of rank or wealtht 
if there were none to admire ; and even the misan- 
thrope requires the presence of another to whom his 
spleen may be uttered. The abuse of this principle 
leads to the contracted spirit of party. 

YI. The desire of Esteem and Approbation* 
This is a principle of most extensive influence, and 
is in many instances the source of worthy and useful 
displays of human character. Though inferior to 
the high sense of moral obligation, it may yet be con- 
sidered a laudable principle,— ^-as when a man seeks 
the approbation of others by deeds of benevolence^ 
pabUc spiritt or patriotism^ — by actions calculated to 
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promote the advantage or the comfort either of com- 
munities or individuals. In the healthy exercise of 
it, a man desires the approbation of the good ; in 
the distorted use of it, he seeks merely the praise of 
a party, — perhaps, by deeds of a frivolous or even 
vicious character, aims at the applause of associates 
whose praise is worthless. According to the object 
to which it is directed, therefore, the desire of appro- 
bation may be the attribute either of a virtuous or a 
perverted mind. But it is a principle which, in 
general, we expect to find operating, in every well 
regulated mind, under certain restrictions. , Thus, a 
man who is totally regardless of character, — ^that is, 
of the opinion of all others respecting his conduct, 
we commonly consider as a person lost to correct 
virtuous feeling. On the other hand, however, there 
may be instances in which it is the quality of a man 
of the greatest mind to pursue some course to which, 
from adequate miotives, he has devoted himself 
regardless alike of the praise or the disapprobation 
of other men. The character in which die love of 
approbation is a ruling principle is therefore modified 
by the direction of it. To desire the approbation 
of the virtuous leads to conduct of a corresponding 
kind, and to steadiness and consistency in such con- 
duct To seek the approbation of the vicious, leads, 
of course, to an opposite character. But there is 
a third modification, presenting a subject of some 
interest, in which the prevailing principle of the man 
is a general love of approbation, without any discri- 
mination of the characters of those whose praise is 
•ought, or of the value of the qualities on account 
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of which he seeks it This is vanity, and it pro- 
duces a conduct wavering and inconsistent, — per- 
petually changing with the circumstances in which 
the individual is placed. It oflen leads him to aim 
at admiration for distinctions of a very trivial char- 
acter,-— or even for qualities which he does not really 
possess. It thus includes the love of flattery. Pride, 
on the other hand^ as opposed to vanity, seems to 
consist in a miin entertaining a high opinion of him- 
self, while he is indifferent to the opinion of others ; 
thus we speak of a man who is too prou<i to be 
vain. 

Our regard to the opinion of others is the origin 
of our respect to character in matters which do not 
come under the higher principle of morals ; and is 
of extensive influence in promoting the harmonies, 
proprieties, and decencies of society. It is thus the 
foundation of good breeding, and leads to kindness 
and accommodation in little matters which do not 
belong to the class of duties. It is also the source 
of what we usually call decorum and proprietyr which 
lead a man to conduct himself in a manner becom- 
ing his character and circumstances, in regard to 
things which do not involve any higher principle. 
For, apart entirely from any consideration either of 
morality or benevolence, there is a certain line of 
conduct which is unbecoming in all men ; and there 
is conduct which is unbecoming in some, though it 
might not be in other men, — and in some circum- 
stances, though it might not be so in others. It is un- 
necessary to add, how much of a man's respectability 
in life often depends upon finding his way, with proper 
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discriminatioiiy through the relations of society whicb 
are referable to this principle ; or, by how many ac^ 
tions which are not really wrong a man may render 
himself despised and ridiculoos. The love of es* 
teem and approbation is also of eirtensive influence 
in the j^ung,— both in the conduct of education and 
the cultivation of general character ; and it is not 
liable to the objections, formerly referred to, which 
apply to the principle of Emulation. It leads also 
to those numerous expedients by which^ persons of 
various character seek for themselves notoriety or a 
name, or desire to leave a reputation behind them 
when they are no more. This is the love of posthu- 
mous &me, a subject which has afforded an exten- 
sive* theme both for the philosopher and the hu- 
morist. 

VII. The desire of Knowledge, or of Intellectual 
Acquirement, — including the principle of Curiosity. 
The tendency of this hig^ principle must depend, aa 
in the former cases, on its regulation, and the ob- 
jects to which it is directed. These may vary from 
the idle tattle of the day, to the highest attainments 
in literature or science. The principle may be ap- 
plied to pursuits pf a frivolous or useless kind, and 
to such acquirements as lead only to pedantry or 
sophism ; or it may be . directed to a desultory ap- 
plication, which leads to a superficial acquaintance 
with a variety of subjects, widiout a correct know- 
ledge of any of them. On the other hand, the pur- 
suit of knowledge may be alk>wed to interfere widi 
important duties which we owe to otfaers^in the par* 
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ticular situation in which we are placed. A well* 
regulated judgment conducts the propensity to wor« 
thy objects ; and directs it in such a manner as to 
make it most useful to others. With such due 
regulations, the principle ought to be carefully culti* 
vated in the young. It is closely connected with 
that activity of mind which seeks for knowledge on 
every subject that comes within its reach, and which 
is ever on the watch to make its knowledge more 
correct and more extensive 

YIII. The desire of Moral Improvement. This 
leads to the highest state of man ; and it bears this 
peculiar character, that it is adapted to men in every 
scale of society, and tends to difiuse a beneficial in- 
fluence around the circle with which the individual 
is connected. The desire of power may exist in 
many, but its gratification is Ibnited to a few : he 
who fails may become a discontented misanthrope ; 
and he who succeeds may be a scourge to his spe- 
cies. The desure of superiority or of praise may 
be misdirected in the same manner, leading to inso- 
lent triumph on the one hand, and envy on the other. 
£ven the thirst for knowledge may be abused, and 
many are placed in circumstances in which it cannot 
be gratified. But the desire of moral improvement 
commends itself to every class of society, and its 
object is attainable by all. In proportion to its ior 
tensity and its steadiness, it tends to make the pos- 
sessor both a happier and a better man,' and to ren- 
der him the instrument of diflusing happiness and 
usefuloess to aU who come within the reach of his 
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influence. If he be in a superior station, these r&« 
suits will be felt more extensively ; if he be in an 
humble sphere, they may be more limited ; but their 
nature is the same, and their tendency is equally to 
elevate the character of man. This mental con- 
dition consists, as we shall afterward have occasion 
to show more particularly, in an habitual recognition 
of ^e supreme authority of conscience over the 
whole intellectual and moral system, and in an ha- 
bitual effort to have every desire and every afiecti(Na 
regulated by the moral principle and by a sense 
of the Divine will. It leads to a uniformity of char- 
acter which can never flow from any loww source, 
and to a conduct distinguished by the anxious dis- 
charge of every duty, and the practice of the most 
active benevolence. 

The Emotions which have been How briefly men- 
tioned seem to include the more important of those 
which are referable to the class of desires. There 
is, however, another principle which ought to be 
nipntioned as a leading peculiarity of human nature^ 
though it may be somewhat difficult to determine 
the class to which it belongs. This is the Desire 
of Action, — ^the restless activity of mind, which leads 
it to require some object on which its powers must 
be exercised, and without which it preys upon itself, 
and becomes miserable. On this principle we are 
to explain several fects which are of frequent obser- 
vation. A person accustomed to a life of activity 
longs for ease and retirement, and when he has ac- 
complished his purpose^ finds himself wretched* 
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The frivolous engagements of the unoccuftted ajre 
referable to the same princii^. They arise* not 
from any mte««t which BudJ occupioas «aUy 
possess, but smiply from the desire of mental excite- 
ment, — ^the felicity of having something to do. The 
pleasure of relaxation, indeed, is known to those 
only who have regular and interesting emplojrment. 
Continued relaxation soon becomes a weariness; 
and, on this ground, we may safely assert, that the 
greatest degree of real enjoyment belongs, not to the 
luxurious man of wealth, or Ihe Mstless votary of 
fashion, but to the middle classes of society, wIms 
along with the comforts of iile, have constant and 
important occupation. 

The mental condition which we call Desire ap- 
pears to lie in a great measure ^at the foundation of 
character ; and, for a soimd moral condition, it is 
required that the desires be directed to worthy ob- 
jects ; and that the degree or strength of the desire 
be accommodated to tbe true and relative value of 
each of these objects. If the desires are thus di- 
rected, worthy conduct will be likely to follow in a 
steady and uniform manner. If they are allowed to 
break from tiiese restraints of reason and the moral 
principle, the man is left at the mercy of unhallowed 
passion, and is liable to those irregularities which 
naturally result from such a derangement of the 
moral feelings. If, indeed, we would see the evils pro- 
duced by desire, when not thus controlled, we have 
only to look at the whole history of human kind. 
What accumulated miseries arise from the want of 
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due regulation of the animal propensities^ iti the 
various forms in which it degrades the character of 
rational and moral beings. What evils spring from 
the love of money, and from the desire of power ; 
from the contests of rivals, and the tumults of 
party, — ^what eniry, hatred, malignity and revenge. 
What complicated wretchedness follows the train of 
ambition,-— contempt of human suffering, countries 
depopulated, and fields deluged with blood. Such 
are the results of desire, when not directed to ob- 
jects worthy of a moral being, and not kept under 
the rigid control of conscience, and the immutable 
laws of moral rectitude. When, in any -of these 
forms, a sensual or selfish propensity is allowed to 
pass the due boundary, which is fixed for it by rea- 
son and the moral principle, the mental harmony is 
destroyed, and even the judgment itself comes to 
be impaired and distorted in tliat highest of all in- 
quiries, the search afler moral truth. 

The desires, indeed, may exist in an ill-regulated 
state, while the conduct is yet restrained by various 
principles, — such as submission to human laws, a re- 
gard to character, or even a certain feeling of what 
is morally right, contending with the vitiated princi- 
ple within. But this cannot be considered as the 
healthy condition of a moral being. It is only when 
the desire itself is sound that we can say tlie man 
is in moral health. This, accordingly, is the great 
principle so oflen and so strikingly enforced in the 
sacred writings, " Keep thy heart with all diligence, 
because out of it are the issues of life." ^ Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God." Thus, 
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there are desires which are folly, and there are de- 
fiires which are vice, even though they should not he 
followed by indulgence ; and there are desires which 
tend to purify and elevate the moral nature, though 
their objects should be beyond the reach of our full 
attainment in the present state of being. Perfect 
moral purity is not the lot of man in this transient 
state, and is not to be attained by his own unaided 
efibrts. But, subservient to it is that warfare within, 
that earnest and habitual desire afler the perfection 
of a moral being, which is felt to be the great object 
of life, when this life is viewed in its relation to that 
which is to come. For this attainment, however, 
man must feel his total inadequacy, — and the utmost 
efforts of human reason have failed in unfolding the 
requisite aid. The conviction is thus forced upon 
us diat a higher influence is necessary, and this in- 
fluence is fully disclosed by the light of revealed 
truth. We are there taught to look for a power 
from on high, capable of eflecting what human 
eflTorts cannot accomplish, — ^the puitQcation of the 
heart 
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SECTION 11. 

THE AFFBCTIONI. 

h» <lie Desires are calculated to bring some giu- 
tificatioa to ourselves, ibp Affections lead us to om 
relations to other men* and to a certain line of con* 
duct which arises out of these relations. They are 
to be viewed as original principles of our naturoi 
planted in us for wise purposes, and the operatioa d 
them is to be considered as distinct both firom that of 
the moral principle and of reason,— that b, frOm any 
sense of duty or the moral rectitude of the conduct 
to which they lead, and from any calculation of its 
propriety and utUity. Thus, when the modier de- 
votes her attention by day and night to her infant, if 
from iMckness or helplessness in want of her special 
care, and perseveres in doing so, with total disregard 
to her own ease, health, or comfort, she is not influ- 
enced either by a sense of duty, or by any feeling 
of the utility of her conduct ; she acts upon an im- 
pulse within, which she feels to be a part of her con- 
stitution, and which carries her forward in a particu- 
lar course of anxious and protracted exertion by the 
power of itself alone. • This distinction appears to 
be of the utmost practical importance, and we shall 
have occasion to refer to it more particularly in the 
sequel. 
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An AfTeciioD, therefore, may be considered as an 
original feeling or emotion existing in ourselves, 
which leads us to a particular conduct towards other 
men, without reference to any principle except the 
intuitive impulse of the emotion itself. The vSeo 
tions have been. divided into the Benevolent and 
Malevolent ; but these titles appear to be incorrect, 
especially the latter,-r-as the due exercise of the 
emotions to which it refers does not properly include 
what is called malevolence. They only tend to 
guard us against certain conduct in other men; 
and when they are allowed to go beyond this, that 
is, to actual malevolence or revenge, the appUcation 
is morbid. . It will therefore accord better with the 
nature of these emotions, to give them the names of 
Uniting and Defensive Affections : the former in- 
cluding justice, benevolence, veracity, friendship, 
love, gratitude, patriotism, and the domestic affec* 
tions ; the latter, jealousy, disapprobatioD, and 
anger. 

I. JUSTIGK. 

There inay be some difference of opinion in re- 
gard to the propriety of including justice among the 
affections ; but it se^ms to be mor^ nearly allied to 
them than to any of the other classes of moral 
emotions which have been mentioned, and mayi 
therefore, as a mere matter of arrangement, be con- 
veniently introduced here. Strictly speaking, it 
might perhaps be considered as a combined operar 
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tion of an aflfeetion and the moral principle ; but this 
is matter of speculation alone. The important coi>- 
sideration relating to it. is, that, in whatever man- 
ner it arises, the sense of justice is a primary and 
essential part of our moral' constitution, conveying 
the distinct impression of certain conduct which a 
man owes to his fellow-men, without regard to any 
considerations of a personal nature, and apart from 
all positive enactments or laws, either divine or hit- 
man. The requirements of justice embrace certain 
points in which every man has an absolute r^t, and 
in regard to which it is the absolute duty of every 
other man not to interfere with him. .These rights 
have usually been divided into three classes ; what 
I have a right to possess, and what no rnan has any 
light to take from me, — ^what I have a right to do, 
and what no man has any title to prevent me from 
doing,---what I have a right to expect from other 
men, and what it is their absolute duty to praform. 
These principles form the basis of what is called 
Natural Jurisprudence, « code of relative duty de- 
riving its authority from impressions which are found 
in the moral feelings of all mankind, without regard 
to the enactments of any particular civil society. In 
the actual arrangements of civil communities, these 
great principles of justice are combined with others 
which are derived merely from utility or expediency, 
as calculated to [x-omote the peace or the advantage 
of tiie community. These may dif!er in different 
countries, and they cease to be binding when the 
enactments on which tibey'rest are abrogated or 
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changed. But no difierence office can alter, and 
no laws can destroy, die essential requirements of 
justice. 

In these observations, it wiQ be remarked, the 
word Justice is used as expressing a principle of 
individual character ; and it is in this sense that it is 
to be properly classed with the a^^tions. The term 
is employed in another senise, namely, that of dis- 
tributive and corrective justice, which regulates the 
claims of individuals in a community, requires resti- 
tution or compensation for any deviation firom such 
claims, or punishes those who have violated them. 
It is in the former sense that justice is properiy to 
be considered as a branch of the philoso}^y of the 
moral feelings; but the same general principles 
apply to both. 

The sense of justice, therefore, consists in a feel- 
ing experienced by every man, of a certain line of 
conduct which he owes to other men in given ciiv 
cumstances ; and this seems to be referable to the 
IbUowing heads : — attending to their interest, — not 
interfering with their freedom of action, — preserving 
their reputation,^— estimatiiig their character and mo- 
tives,^udging of their opinions, — consulting their 
feelings, — and preserving or improving their moral 
condition. As a guide for his conduct in partkcular 
instances, a man has usually a distinct impression of 
what he thinks due by other men towards himself; 
justice requires that he rigidly extend to others the 
same feelings and conduct which, in similar cir- 
eumstances, he expects from jthem. 
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(1.) Justice is due to the persons, property, and 
interests of others. This constitutes Integrity or 
Honesty. It, of course, implies abstaining from 
every kind of injury, and preserving n conscientious 
regard to their rights. In this last respect, it allows 
us to exercise a prudent attention to our own inter- 
est, provided the means be fair and honourable, and 
that we carefully abstain firom injuring others by the 
measures we employ for this purpose. The great 
rule for our guidance in all such cases is found in 
the immutable principles of moral rectitude ; the test 
of our conduct in regard to individual instances ist 
that it be such as, were our own interest concerned* 
we should think fair and honourable in odier men. 

(2.) Justice requites us not to interfere with the 
freedom of action of others. This constitutes per- 
smial liberty ; but in all civil communities the right 
is liable to certain^ restrictions: as when a man 
uses his freedom of action to the danger or injury 
of other men. The principles of justice may also 
recognise a man^s surrendering, to a certain extent* 
his personal liberty, by mutual and voluntary com* 
pact, as in the case of servants, i^prentices, soldiers, 
&c. ; but they are opposed to slavery, in which the 
individual concerned is not a party to the arrange- 
ment. 

(3.) Justice enjoins a regard to the reputation of 
others. This consists in avoiding every thing that 
could be injurious to their good name, either by di- 
rect evil-speaking, or such insinuations as might give 
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rise to suspicion or prejudice against them. It mqst 
extend abo to the counteracting of such insinuations 
when we hear them made by others, especially in cir- 
cumstances in which the individual injured has no 
opportunity of defending himself. It includes, further, 
that we do not deny to others, even to rivals, any 
praise or credit which is justly due to them. There 
is, however, one modification, equally consistent with 
justice, to which the former of these rules is liable ; 
namely, that, in certain cases, we may be required to 
make a statement prejudicial to an individual, when 
duty to a third party or to the public makes it incum« 
bent on us to do so. In such a case, a person guided 
by the rules of justice will go no farther than is actu- 
ally required by the circumstances ; and will at all 
times beware of propagating a repoi:t injurious to 
another, though he should know it to be stricdy true, 
unless he is called upon by speciid duty to commu- 
nicate it. 

(4.) Justice requires us not only to avoid injuring 
an individual in the estimation of other men, but to 
exercise the same fairness in forming our own opinion 
of his character, without being misled or biased by 
passion or prejudice. This consists in estimating his 
conduct and motives with calmness and impartiality ; 
in regard to particular instances, making full allow- 
ance for the circumstances in which he was placed, 
and the feelings by which he was, or might be, at the 
time, naturally influenced. When an action admits 
of being referred to different motives, justice consists 
in taking the more &vo|Lirable view, if we can do so 
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with strict regard to truth, instead of harshlj and 
hastily assigning a motive which is unworthy. Such 
justice in regard to character and motives we require 
to exercise with peculiar care, when the conduct re- 
ferred to has heen in any way opposed to our own 
self-love. In these cases we must be especially on 
our guard against the influence of the selfish princi- 
ple, which might lead to partial and distorted views 
of actions and motives, less favourable 1o others, and 
more favourable to ourselves, than justice warrants. 
When viewed in this manner, we may oflen perceive, 
that conduct which gave rise to emotions of displea- 
sure, as injurious to us, was, fully warranted by some 
conduct on our own part, or was required by some 
higher duty which the individueil owed to another. 

(5.) Justice is to be exercised in judging of the 
opinions and statements of others. This constitutes 
Candour. It consists in giving a fair and deliberate 
hearing to their opinions^ statements, and arguments, 
and weighing fairly and honestly their tendency. It 
is, therefore, opposed to prejudice, blind attachment 
to preconceived opinions, and that narrow disputa- 
tious spirit which delights in captious criticism, and 
will hear nothing with calmness that is'opposed to its 
own views ; which distorts or misrepresents the sen* 
timents of its opponents, ascribing them to unworthy 
motives, or deducing from them conclusions which 
they do not warrant. Candour, accordingly, may be 
considered as a compound of justice* and the love of 
truth. It leads us to give due attention to the opin- 
ions and statements of others, — in all oases to be 
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chiefly solicitous to discover truth, and in statements 
of a mixed character, containing perhaps much error 
and fallacy, anxiously to discover and separate what 
is true. It has accordingly been remarked, that a 
turn for acute disputation, and minute and rigid criti- 
cism, is oflen the characteristic of a contracted and 
prejudiced mind ; and that the most enlarged under- 
standings are always the most indulgent to the state- 
ments of others, — ^their leading object being to dis- 
cover truth. 

(6.) Justice is due to the feelings of others ; and 
this applies to ^any circumstances which do not af- 
fect either their interest or their reputation. Without 
injuring them in any of these respects, or in our own 
good opinion, we may behave to them in such a man- 
ner as to wound their feelings. There are minds 
of an extreme delicacy, which, in this respect, are 
peculiarly sensitive ; towards such, a person of cor- 
rect feelings strives to conduct himself with suitable 
tenderness. We may find, however, persons of 
honest and upright minds, who would shrink from the 
least approach to real injury, but yet neglect the ne- 
cessaiy attention to the feelings ; and may even con- 
fer a real benefit in such a manner as to wound the 
individual to whom they intended kindness. The 
lower degrees of this principle pert^n to what is called 
mere good-breeding, which has been defined ''be- 
nevolence in trifles ;" but the higher degrees may 
restrain from conduct which, without any real injury, 
inflicts permanent pain. To this head we may per- 
haps also refer a due regard to the estimate which we 
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load a man to form of himself. This is opposed to 
flattery on the one hand, and on the other to any un- 
necessary depreciation of his character. Flattery 
indeed is also to be considered as a violation of 
veracity. 

(7.) While, upon the principles which have been 
referred to, we abstain from injuring the interests, the 
reputation, or the feelings of others, there is another 
class of injuries, of still higher magnitude, which the 
conscientious mind will avoid with peculiar anxiety, 
namely, injuries done to the moral principles of other 
men. These form a class of offences of which no 
human law takes any adequate cognizance ; but we 
know that they possess a character of the deepest 
malignity. Deep guilt attaches to the man who, by 
persuasion or ridicule, has unhinged the moral feel- 
ings of another, or has been the means of leading him 
astray from the paths of virtue. Of equal or even 
greater malignity is the aspect of the writer whose 
works have contributed to violate the principles of 
truth and rectitude, — to pollute the imagination, or 
corrupt the heart Inferior offenders are promptly 
seized by public authority, and suffer the award of 
public justice ; but the destroyer of the moral being 
often walks securely through his own scene of moral 
discipline, as if no power could reach the measure 
of his guilt but the hand of the Eternal. 

To the same head we are to assign the extensive 
and important influence of example. There are few 
men who have not in this respect some power, but it 
belongs more particularly to persons in situations of 
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rank and public eminence. It is matter of deep 
regret both to the friend of virtue and the friend of hu 
country, when any of these are found manifesting 
disregard to sacred things, or giving an air of fashion 
to what is calculated to corrupt the moral principles 
of the unthinking classes of society. If they are 
restrained by no higher motive, the feelings of patriot- 
ism, and even of personal safety, ought to produce a 
solemn caution ; and it becomes them seriously to 
consider, whether they may not thus be sowing among 
the ignorant multitude the seeds of tumult, revolutiooy 
and anarcl^. 

II. COMFASSION AND BENEVOLENCE* 

Great diversity exists in the condition of difierent 
individuals in the present state, — ^some being in cir- 
cumstances of ease, wealth, and comfort, — others of 
pain, deprivation, and sorrow. . Such diversities we 
must consider as an arrangement established by the 
great Disposer of all things, and calculated to pro- 
mote important purposes in his moral government. 
Many of these purposes are entirely beyond the reach 
of our faculties ; but, as holding a prominent place 
among them, we may safely reckon the cultivation 
of our moral feelings, especially the afiections of 
compassion and benevolence. The due exercise 
of these is,, therefore, calculated to promote a double 
object, namely, the alleviation of distress in others, — 
and the cultivation in ourselves of a mental condition 
peculiarly adapted to. a state of moral discipline. By 
bringing us into contact with individuals in various 
» F2 
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foims and degrees of sufl^ring, they tend continually 
to remind us that the present scene is but the infancy 
of our existence, — that the beings whom we thus con- 
template are the children of the same Almighty 
Father with ourselves, inheriting the same nature, 
possessed of the same feelings, and soon to enter 
upon another state of existence,~swhen all the distinc- 
tions which are to be found in this world shall cease 
for ever. They tend thus to withdraw us from the 
power of self-love, and the deluding influence of 
present things; and habitually to raise our views to 
that future life for which the present is intended to pre- 
pare us. The due cultivation of the benevolent af- 
fections, therefore, is not properly to be considered 
as a source of moral approbation, but rather as a pro- 
cess of moral culture. They may enable us in some 
degree to benefit others, but their chief benefit is to 
ourselves. By neglecting them, we both incur much 
guilt, and deprive ourselves of an importknt means of 
improvement The diligent exercise of them, be- 
sides being a source of moral advantage, is accom- 
panied with a degree of mental enjoyment which 
carries with it its own reward. Such appears to be 
the correct view which we ought to take of the ar- 
rangement established by the Creator in this part of 
our constitution. It is calculated to correct a mis- 
conception of an important kind, which considers the 
exercise of the benevolent affections as possessing a 
character of merit To this subject we shall have 
occasion to refer more particularly in the sequel. 

The exercise of the benevolent affections may be 
briefly treated of, under neariy the same heads as 
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Aose' referred to when considering the principle of 
justice ; keeping in mind that they lead to greater 
exertion for the benefit of others, and often demand 
a greater sacrifice of self-love than is included under 
the mere requirements of justice. On the other 
hand, benevolence is not to be exercised at the ex- 
pense of justice ; as would be the case if a man 
were found relieving distress by expedients which 
involve the necessity of withholding die payment of 
just debts, or imply the neglect or infringement of 
some duty which he owes to another. 

^1.) Compassion and benevolent exertion are 
due towards alleviating the distresses of others. 
This exercise of them, in maoy instances, calls for 
a decided sacrifice of persona) interest, and, in 
others, for considerable personal exertion. We 
feel our way to the proper measure of these sacrifices, 
by the high principle of moral duty, along with that 
mental exercise which places us in the situation of 
others, and, by a kind of reflected self-love, judges 
of the conduct due by us to them in our respective 
circumstances. The detaQs of this subject would 
lead us into a field too extensive for our present 
purpose. Pecuniary aid, by those who have the 
means, is the most easy form in which benevolence 
can be gratified, and that which oflen requires the 
least, if any, sacrifice of personal comfort or self* 
love. The same affection may be exercised in a 
degree much higher in itself, and oflen much more 
useful to others, by personal exertion and personal 
kindness. The former, compared with the means 
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of the individual, may present a mere mockery of 
mercy ; while the latter, even in the lowest walks 
of life, often exhibit the brightest displays of active 
usefulness that can adorn the human character. 
This high and pure benevolence not only is dis-^ 
pensed with willingness, when occasions present 
themselves ; but seeks out opportunities for itself^ 
and feels in want of its natural and healthy exer- 
cise when deprived of an object on which it may be 
bestowed. 

(2.) Benevolence is to be exercised towards the 
reputation of others. This consists, not only in 
avoiding any injury to their characters, but in exer- 
tions to protect diem against the injustice of others,^^ 
to correct misrepresentations, — to check the course 
of slander, — and to obviate the efforts of those who 
would poison the confidence of friends, or disturb 
the harmony of society. To this department, there- 
fore, belongs the high character of the' peace- 
maker, whose delight it is to allay angry feelings 
even when he is in no degree personally interested, 
and to bring together as fr^jends and brethren those 
who have assumed the attitude of hatred and re- 
venge. 

(3.) Benevolence is to be exercised towards the 
character and conduct of others ; especially when 
these have been in opposition to our personal interest 
or self-love. This consists in viewing their con- 
duct with indulgence and forbearance, assigning the 
most favourable motives, and making eve.ry allow- 
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ance for their feelings, and ihe circumstances in 
which thej were placed. It leads us also to avoid 
all suspicions and jealousies which are not clearly 
justified by fact ; and to abstain to the utmost from 
taking ofience, by putting upon the conduct of 
others the best construction of which it will possibly 
admit It extends still farther to the actual forgive- 
ness of injuries, and the repaying of evil with good, 
— a conduct represented in the sacred writings as 
one of the highest attainments the human character 
can reach, in so Tar as regards its relation to other 
men. 

> 

(4.) Benevolence is to be exercised towards die 
feelings of others ; and this applies to many situa- 
tions in which neither their interest nor their char- 
acter is concerned. It includes those exercises of 
the kindly affections which produce so powerful an 
influence in all the relations of Ufe, but which it is 
impossible for any description to delineate. It com- 
prehends all our social and civil connexions, but 
seems peculiarly to belong to our intercourse with 
inferiors and dependants. Its must anxious exer- 
cise may often relate merely to trifles, but it extends 
to innumerable circumstances in which we may sur- 
render our own feelings to those of others, and our 
own convenience or gratification to theirs. It im- 
plies solicitude to avoid wounding the feelings by 
pride, selfishness, or fretfulness, — by suspicions, im- 
putations, and jealousies,-— or by allowing insignifi- 
eant things to ruffle the temper, and derange the 
social comfort. Many, who are not deficient in what 
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we usually call deeds of benevolence, are too apt ta 
forget, that a most important exercise of true benero- 
lence consists in the habitual cultivation of courtesy, 
gentleness, and kindness ; and that on these dispo- 
sitions oflen depends our influence upon the comfort 
and happiness of others, in a greater degree than on 
any deeds of actual beneficence, 

(5.) Benevolence is to be exercised in regard to 
the moral degradation of others, including their 
ignorance and vice. This prevents us from deriving 
satisfaction from moral evil, even, though it should 
contribute to our advantage, as might oflen happen 
from the misconduct of rivals or enemies. It implies 
also that highest species of usefulness which aims at 
raising the moral condition of man, — by instructing 
the Ignorant, rescuing the unwary, and reclaiming the 
vicious. This exalted benevolence will therefore 
also seek to extend the light of divine truth to nations 
that sit in moral darkness ; and looks anxiously for 
the period when the knowledge of Christianity shall 
dispel every false faith, and put an end to the horrors 
of superstitioQ. 

III. VERACITT. 

In our own mental impressions relating to vera* 
city, we have a striking illustration of the manner in 
which we rely on this class of moral feelings, as in- 
stinctive in the constitution of the mind. On a cer- 
tain confidence in the veracity of mankind is founded 
10 much of the knowledge on which we constantly 
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depend, that, witfiout it, the whole system of human 
things would go into confusion. It relates to all the 
intelligence which we derive from any other source 
than our own personal ^observation : for example, 
to all that we receive through die historian, the trav- 
eller, the naturalist, or the astronomer. Even in 
regard to the most common events of a single day, 
we often proceed on a confidence in the veracity of 
a great variety of individuals. There is, indeed, a 
natural tendency to truth in all men, unless when this 
principle is overcome by some strong selfish purpose 
to be answered by departing from it : and there is 
an equally strong tendency to rely on the veracity 
of others, until we have learned certain cautions l^ 
our actual experience of mankind. Hence, chil- 
dren and inexperienced persons are easily imposed 
upon by unfounded statements : and the most prac- 
tiised liar confides in the credulity of those whom he 
attempts to deceive. When treating of the intel- 
lectual powers in another work, I .considered the 
principles which regulate our confidence in human 
testimony ; and it is unnecessary to reCur to them 
in this place. Our present object is briefly to ana- 
lyze the elements which are essential to veracity, 
when we view it as a moral emotion, or a branch of 
individual characjter. These appear to be three,— 
correctness in ascertaining facts, — accuracy in re- 
lating them, — and truth of purpose, or fidelity in the 
fulfilment of promises. 

(1.) An important element of veracity is correct- 
ness in ascertaining facts. This is essential to the 
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hve of truth. It requires us to exercise the mosC 
anxious care respecting every statement which we 
receive as true ; and not to receive it as such, until 
we are satisfied that the authority on which it is 
asserted is of a nature on which we can fully rely, 
and that the statement contains all the facts to which 
our attention ought to be directed. It consequently 
guards us against those limited views by which 
party spirit or a love of fevourite dogmaS' leads a man 
to receive the facts which favour a particular opinion, 
and neglect those which are opposed to it The 
sound exercise of judgment, which is connected 
with this love of truth, differs therefore from the art 
of ingenious, disputation, and is oflen found directly 
at variance with it. Tbe same principle is appli- 
cable to the truths which are derived as deductions 
from processes of reasoning. It is thus opposed to 
all sophistical arguments, and partial or distorted 
reasonings, by which disputants strive to establish 
particular systems, instead of engaging in an honest 
and simple inquiry afl^r truth. The love of truth, 
therefore, is of equal importance in the reception of 
facts, and in the formation of opinions ; and it 
includes also a readiness to relinquish our own 
opinions, when new facts or arguments are pre- 
sented to us which are calculated to overturn them. 

In the reception of truth, especially on the evi- 
dence of testimony, we acquire by experience a 
degree of caution, arising fi'om having been some- 
times deceived. In minds of a certain description, 
this may be allowed to produce a suspicion with 
riBgvd to all evidencet — ia ojb^r woids, alupHemu 
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Hie want of ^ necessai^ and proper caution, 
again, leads to credulity. It is the part of a well- 
regulated mind to avoid both these extremies, hj 
attentively weighing the evidence and the character 
of the witnesses, and giving to each circumstance 
its due influence in the conclusion. 

(2.) Closely connected with the love of truth in 
receiving,, is the exercise of veracity in the state- 
ment of facts, whether derived from our personal 
observation, or received by testimony from others. 
It consists, not only in the most scrupulous accuracy 
of relation, but also in giving it in such a manner as 
to convey a correct impression to the hearer. It is 
consequently exposed to all those methods by which 
either a false statement may be made to assume the 
appearance of truth, or one essentially true may be 
80 related as to convey a false impression. 

Direct fallacy may consist in the alleged facts 
being absolutely false, or in some of them being so, 
•— dn facts being wanting or kept out of view which 
would give a different import to the whole state- 
ment, — or in some of the facts being disguised, 
distorted, or coloured, so as to alter materially the 
impression conveyed by them; But, besides such 
actual fallacy, there are various methods by which a 
statement literally true may be so related as to con- 
vey an erroneous impression. Facts may be con- 
nected together in such a manner as to give the 
iqjpearance of a relation of cause and effect, when 
they are in truth entirely unconnected ; or an 
eyent may be represented as common which has 

Q 
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occurred only in one or two instances* The char- 
acter of an individual may be assumed from a single 
act» which, if the truth were known, might be seen 
to be opposed to his real disposition, and accounted 
for by the circumstances in which he happened at 
the time to be placed. Events may be connected 
together which were entirely disjoined, and con- 
clusions deduced from this fictitious connexion 
which are, of course^ unfounded. Several of these 
sources of fallacy may be illustrated by a ludicrous 
example. — A traveller from the ContineDt has rep- 
resented the venaUty of the British House of Com- 
mons to be such, that, whenever the minister of the 
crown enters the house, there is a general cry for 
** places." It may be true that a cry of ^* places" 
has gone round the house ^t certain times, when 
business was about to commence, or to be resumed 
afler an interval,— meaning, of course, that members 
were to take their seats. It is very probable, that, 
on some occasion, this may have occurred at the 
moment when the minister entered, — ^so that the 
statement of the traveller might, in point of fact, be 
strictly true. The erroneous impression which he 
endeavours to convey by it arises from three sources 
of fallacy which the anecdote will serve to illustrate ; 
namely, the false meaning he gives to the word 
employed, — connecting it with the entrance of the 
minister as cause and effecti"— and representing the 
connexion as uniform which happened to occur in 
that particular instance. In the same manner it 
will appear, that a false impression may be conveyed 
respecting the conduct of an individual^— by assign-* 
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iog motives which are entirely imaginarj,— 4)^ con- 
necting things togetiier which have no relation, — by 
keeping out of view circumstances which would 
afford an explanation or palliation of his conduct,— 
or by attaching to his words a different meaning 
from that which he intended to convey by them. 
The common saying that there are two ways of 
telling a story does not therefore refer to what is 
strictiy to be called fabrication or^falsehood ; but 
to those distortions or colourings of circumstances 
which, however slight in themselves, have the effect 
of essentially changing the impression of the whole. 
To veracity, under this department, we are also 
to refer the rule — of giving to others an honest and 
fair impression of our views, motives, and intentions. 
This is sincerity. It is opposed to h3rpocrisy, that 
unworthy display of human cha^racter in which a 
man disguises his real sentiments, and, on the con- 
trary, professes principles which he neither feels nor 
values, merely for the purpose of promoting his 
selfish interests. Such a character e^diibits a singu- 
lar combination of moral delinquencies. It is 
fotmded on the lowest selfishness, and includes a 
departure from veracity and honesty. But besides, 
it implies a knowledge of virtuous principles and of 
their proper tendencies, while there is a practical 
denial of their influence. Sincerity is also opposed 
to flattery, which tends to give a man a false im- 
pression of pur opinion, and of our feelings towards 
him, and likewise leads him to form a false estimate 
of his own character. It is opposed also to insin- 
cerity or double-dealing, by which a man, for certain 
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purposes, professes sentiments towards another 
which he does not feel, or intentions which he does 
not entertain. 

(3.) The third element of veracity is Truth of 
Purpose, or fidelity in the fiilfilment of promises. 
This is opposed to actual departure from what was 
distinctly promised ; likewise to all those evasions 
by which one may convey an impression, or excite 
the hope, of an intention which he does not mean to 
fulfil,— -or avo^d the performance of a real or implied 
engagement on any other ground than inability to 
perform it. By this straight-forward integrity of 
purpose, an individual gives a dear impression of 
what he honestly intends to perform ; and performs 
it, though circumstances may have occurred to 
make the fiilfilment disagreeable or even injurious to 
himself : — " he swearedi to his own hurt," says a 
sacred writer, '^ and changeth nof 

IV. FRIENDSHIP, LOVS, AND GRATITVDS. 

These affections are so nearly allied, that, in this 
slight analysis, they may be taken together. They 
consist in a personal and peculiar attachment to an 
individual, founded either upon some qualities in 
himself, or some benefits he has conferred on us, 
or on some one in whom we are interested.' The 
feelings and conduct to which they give rise corres- 
pond with those referred to under the preceding 
affections, with this difference, that, in many in- 
stances, they lead to a much greater sacrifice of 
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petsenal interest and comfort, &an usually proceeds 
either from justice or simple benevolence. The 
exertions arising out of them are directed, according 
to the division formerly given, — to promoting the in- 
terest or comfort of the object of our regard, — ^pre- 
serving, defending, or advancing his reputation, — 
treating liis feelings with peculiar tenderness, — and 
his filings with peculiar indulgence, — ^receiving his 
opinions with peculiar favour, — and anxiously en- 
deavouring to improve his intellectual and moral con- 
dition. This last consideration is justly reckoned 
the highest office of friendship : it is to be regretted 
that its operation is sometimes impeded by another 
feeling, which leads us to be blind to the failings 
and deficiencies of those whom we love. In ex- 
ercising simple love and friendship, we rejoice in the 
advantage and happiness of the object, — ttiough they 
should be accomplished by others, — but, in exercising 
gratitude, we are not satisfied unless they be effected 
in some measure by ourselves. 

▼• PATRIOTISM. 

Patriotism is, {)erhaps, not properly to be con- 
sidered as a distinct principle of our nature ; but 
rather as the result of a combination df the other' 
affections. It leads us, by every means in our 
power, to promote the peace and the prosperity of 
our country, — and to discourage, to the utmost of 
our ability, whatever tends to fiie contrary. Every 
member of thei community has something in his 
power in this respect. He may set an example, in 

G2 
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his own person, of datifuF and loyal respect to the 
first authority, of strict obedience to the laws and 
respectful submission to the institutions of his coun- 
try. He may oppose the attempts of factions indi- 
viduals to sow among the ignorant the seed% of dis- 
content, tumult, or discord. He may oppose and 
repress attempts to injure the reyenue of the state ; 
may aid in the preservation of public tranquillity, 
and in the execution of public justice. Finally, he 
may zealously exert himself in increasing the know- 
ledge and improving the moral habits of the people, 
-—two of the most important means by which the 
conscientious man, in any rank of life, may aid in 
conferring a high and permanent benefit on hia 
country. 

VI. THE B0MB8TIC AFFECTIONS. 

In this extensive and interesting class are included, 
conjugal aJSection, — ^the parental feelingia— filial rev- 
erence, — and the ties of brothers and sisters. — 
These call forth, in a still higher degree, the feel- 
ings and exertions already referred to, and a still 
greater sacrifice of personal ease, advantage, and 
comfort, in the anxious and diligent discharge of the 
duties resulting from them. In the conjugal rela- 
tion, they lead us to the tenderness, the confidence, 
the mutual forbearance, the united exertions of those 
who have one hopej one interest, and one course of 
duty. The parental relation implies the highest pos- 
sible degree of that feeling which studies the advan- 
tage of the object of our care, — ^the promotion of his 
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happiness, — ibe improvement of his mind, the cul- 
ture of Ms afi*ections,— the formation of his habits ; 
in short, the anxious watching over the develop- 
^m^t of his ^atacter, both as an intellectual and 
a moral being. The filial relation requires, in an 
equal degreet respect, affeetion, submission, and 
confidence, — a deference to parental opinion and 
control ; and an impression that those parts of pa- 
rental management which may often be disagree- 
able are guided by a sincere desire to promote the 
highest interests of the object of this affectionate 
regard. 

Among the feelings of our nature ** which have 
less of earth in them than heaven," are those which 
bind together the domestic circle in the various sjrm- 
pathies, affections, and duties which belong to this 
class of tender relations. It is beautiful also to ob- 
serve how these affections arise out of each other, 
and how the right exercisd of them tends to their 
mutual cultivation. The &ther ought to consider 
the son as, of all earthly concerns, the highest object 
of his anxious care ; and should watch over the de- 
velopment of his intellectual character, and the cul- 
ture of his moral feelings. In the zealous (prosecu- 
tion of this great purpose, he should study to convey 
a clear impression that he is influenced purely by a 
feeling c^ solemn responsibility, and an anxious de- 
sire to promote the highest interests. When parental 
watchfulness is thus mingled with confidence and 
kindness, the son will naturally learn to estimate alike 
the conduct itself aiid the principles from which it 
sprang, and will look to the feithful parent as his 
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safest guide and counsellor, and most valued earthly 
friend. If we extend the same principles to the 
relation between the mother and the daughter, they 
apply with equal, or even greater force. In the 
arrangements of society, these are thrown more con- 
stantly into each othei^s company ; and that watch- 
ful superintendence may be still more habitually 
exercised, which, along with the great concern of 
cultivating the intellectual and moral beingnneglects 
not those graces and delicacies which belong ^)ecu- 
liarly to the female character. It is not by direct 
instruction alone that, in such a domestic circle, the 
highest principles and best feelings of our nature are 
cultivated in the minds of the young. It is by the 
actual exhibition of the principles themselves, and a 
uniform recognition of their -supreme importance; 
it is by a parental conduct, steadily manifesting the 
conviction, that, with every proper attention to their 
acquirements, accomplishments, and the comforts 
of life, the chief concern of moral beings relates to 
the life which is to come. A domestic society 
bound together by ^these principles can retire, as it 
were, from the haunts of men, and retreat within a 
sanctuary where the storms of the world cannot 
enter. When thus met together in the interchange 
of mutual affection and mutual confidence, they pre- 
sent the anticipation of that period when, afler the 
tumults of life are over, they shall meet again, ** no 
wanderer lost, a family in heaven." 
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TBE DEFENSIVE AFFECTIONS. 

The feelings of jealousy, anger, and resentment 
are, not less than the other affections, to be con- 
sidered as part of our moral constitution ; and they 
are calculated to answer important purposes, pro- 
vided they are kept under the strict control of reason 
and the moral principle. Their proper object is 
primarily a sense of blameable conduct in others ; 
and they lead us to use proper measures for protect- 
ing ourselves against such conduct. While we thus 
disapprove of the character and conduct of man in 
certain circumstances, we are led, by our feelings 
of justice 9nd benevolence, to take part with the 
injured and oppressed, against the oppressors, — or 
to protect those who are threatened with injuries, by 
measures for defeating the schemes of their enemies. 
A still more refined exercise of this class of feelings 
leads us to seek the reformation of the offender, and 
to convert him from an enemy into a friend. 

Resentment, in cases which concern the public 
peace, naturally leads to the infliction of punishment ; 
the object of which is to prevent similar conduct in 
others, not to gratify personal vengeance. Hence 
it is required to be done in a public manner, — with 
proper deliberation and coolness, — and with an exact 
adaptation of the penalty to the offence, and to the 
object to be attained. The person iiijured is not 
likely to do this with the requisite impartiality and 
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candour : for we are apt to feel too deeply iDJuries 
offered to ourselves, and not to mske the proper 
allowance for the feelings of others, and the circum- 
stances which led to the offence. The higher 
degrees, indeed, of these tendencies usually go 
together, — ^they who are most susceptible of offences, 
and most irritable under them, being generaUy least 
inclined to make allowances for others. Hence, in 
all cases, our disapprobation of personal Vjengeance, 
or of a man taking the law into his own hands ; and 
our perfect sympathy with the protectors of the public 
peace, when they dispassionately investigate a case 
of injury, and calmly adapt their measures to the real 
object to be attained by them, — ^the protection of the 
public. 

The defensive afl^ctions are exercised in an un- 
warranted manner when they are allowed to be 
excited by trifling causes ; when they are, in degree, 
disproportioned to the offence, or prolonged in a 
manner which it did not require ; and when they 
lead, in any measure, to retaliation or revenge. The 
sound exercise of them, therefore, is opposed to that 
irascibility which takes fire on trivial occasions, or 
without due consideration of the intentions of the 
agent, or the circumstances in which he was placed, 
—to a disposition to resentment on occasions which 
do not warrant it, — and, on all occasions, to har- 
bouring the feeUng after the offence and all its con- 
sequences have passed over. 
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Before concluding the subject of the afifections, 
there are three points respecting them which remain 
to be mentioned as briefly as possible, — the influ- 
ence of Attention, combined with a certain act of 
Imagination, — ^the influence of Habit, — and the esti- 
mate of the feeling of Moral Approbation which the 
exercise of the afiections is calculated to produce. 

I. In every exercise of the aflections, a most 
important influence is produced by Attention, aided 
by a certain act of imagination. This consists in 
directing the mind intensely and habitually to all the 
considerations which ought to guide us in the par- 
ticular relation to which the afl*ectioii refers. It leads 
us to place ourselves in the situation of others, and, 
with a kind of personal, almost selfish, interest, to 
enter into their wants, their anxieties and their feel- 
ings ; and thus, in their place, to judge of the emo- 
tions and the conduct which are due from us to them. 
Such is the exercise of one who wishes to follow the 
great rule of doing to others as he would that they 
should do to him. He is not satisfied with the 
merely decent discharge of the duties which arise 
from the afiections, but studies intensely the require- 
ments which attach to his particular situation, — 
searches out the individuals towards whom they ought 
to be exercised, and enters into their condition and 
their feelings with minute and tender interest. Many 
who show no want of friendly and benevolent afiec- 
tion, when . an individual case is strongly brought 
before them, are deficient in the kind of exercise 
which would lead them, in this manner, to find their 
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way to that correct exercise of the afifections which 
resdly belongs to a scene of moral discipline. Such 
an exercise is adapted to every situation in life, and 
tends to guard a man, in his various relations, against 
the hinderances which indolence, self-love, and pure 
inattention are apt to bring in the way of his peculiar 
duties, — and of his discharging them with due regard 
to the feelings of others. 

This mental exercise of extensive application to 
the benevolent afiections constitutes what is usually 
called Sympaihy. It is composed of an act of ima- 
gination and self-love, by which we transfer our« 
selves, as it were, into the situation of other men, 
and thereby regulate our conduct towards them. It 
is however to be kept in mind that the principle of 
self-love, thus brought into action, is the test, not 
the rule, of our conduct This is a point on which 
there has been much vague and useless speculation ; 
and, from not attending to the distinction, some have 
referred our ideas of benevolence entirely to the 
principle of selfishness. Such discussions are equally 
unsound and unprofitable, and are to be placed on a 
footing with the .speculations of the scholastic logic, 
which we now look bapk upon merely as matters of 
historical curiosity. The application of self-love in 
the manner which has been referred to is chiefly 
useful in enabling us fully to appreciate the facts of 
the individual case, as we would do if we were per- 
sonally interested. The rule of our conduct is quite 
distinct from this, and rests on those fundamental 
principles of justice and compassion which form a 
part of our mpral constitutioD. In the practical 
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application of them, they are very much aided by the 
moral principle or conscience. 

The man who acts habitually under the influence 
of these rules learns to question himself rigidly 
respecting the claims and duties which result from 
his moral relations ; and the feelings and circum- 
stances of those with whom they bring him into con- 
tact. What, (he asks himself) is the line of action 
which belongs to me in regard to that individual,-^ 
what are his feelings in his present situation ; what 
are the feelings and conduct which he expects from 
me, — and what are those which I would expect from 
him were I in his circumstances and he in mine ? 
It is not a due regulation of the aflections alone that 
arises from this wholesome state of mental disci- 
pline. It is a moral culture to the mind itself, 
which may often be fraught with the most important 
results. For the man who exercises it realises to 
himself the feelings of poverty, — ^the agonies of be- 
reavement, — ^the impressions of the bed of death ; 
and thus, without the pain of suffering, he may reap 
a portion of those important moral benefits which 
suffering is calculated tp yield. 

There is another view still to be taken of the 
advantages derived from that mental discipline which 
consists in attention to all the relations included 
under the aflections. When habitually exercised, it 
may oflen bring before the mind important circum- 
stances in our moral relations, which are apt to make 
an inadequate impression amid the distractions of 
present things. When the parent, for example^ 
looks around the objects of his tender afl*ectioiit 

H 
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what a new impulse is communicated by the thought 
that the present life is but the infancy of their being ; 
and that his chief and highest concern is to train 
them for immortality. A similar impulse must be 
given to the philanthropist, when he considers that 
the individual^ who share his benevolent attentions 
are, like himself, passing through ^ scene of disci"* 
pline, to a higher state of existence, where they will 
assume a place corresponding to their rank in the 
scale of moral beings. The refined philanthropy thus 
arising, while it neglects no proper attention to the 
distresses of the present life, will seek chiefly to 
contend with those greater evils which degrade the 
moral nature, and sever the immortal spirit from its 
God. He who judges upon this extended princi- 
ple will learn to form a new estimate of the condi- 
tion of man. Amid the pride of wealth and the 
splendour of power, he may mourn over a being lost 
to every feeling of his high destiny ; and, by the 
death-bed of the peasant, amid discomfort and suf* 
fering, he may contemplate with interest a purified 
spirit rising to immortality. 

II. Next to the power of attention, we have to 
notice the influence produced upon the affections by 
Habit. This is founded upon a principle of our 
nature, by which a remarkable relation exists be- 
tween the affections and the actions which arise out 
of them. The tendency of all emotions is to be* 
come weaker by repetition, or to be less acutely felt 
the . oflener they are experienced. The tendency 
of actions, again, as I have shown when treating of 
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the Intellectual Powers, is to become easier by repe- 
tition, — 'SO that those which at first require close and 
continued attention come to be pertbrmed without 
effort, and almost without consciousness. Now an 
affection properly consists of an emotion leading to 
an action ; and the natural -progress of the mind, in 
the proper exercise of the affection, is, that the emo- 
tion becomes less acutely felt as the action be- 
comes easier and more familiar. Thus, a scene of 
wretchedness, or a tale of sorrow, will produce in the 
inexperienced an intensity of emotion not felt by him 
whose life has been devoted to deeds of mercy ; 
and a superficial observer is apt to consider the 
condition of the latter a^ one of insensibility, pro- 
duced by familiarity with scenes of distress. It is, 
on the contrary, that healthy and natural progress 
of the mind, in which the emotion is gradually di- 
minished in force as it is followed by its proper 
actions, — that is, as the mere intensity of feeling is 
exchanged for the habit of active benevolence. 
But that this may take place in the sound and 
healthy manner, the emotion tnust be steadily fol- 
lowed by the action which belongs to it If this be 
neglected, the harmony of the moral process is 
destroyed, and, as the emotion becomes weakened, 
it is succeeded by cold insensibility or barren selfish- 
ness. 

This is a subject of much importance, — and there 
are two conclusions which arise out of it respecting 
the cultivation of the benevolent affections. The 
one relates to the bad effects of fictitious scenes of 
sorrow, as represented on fhe stage, or in woiks of 
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fiuicy* The evil arising from these appears to be 
that which has now been refeired to ; the emotion 
is produced without the corresponding action, and 
the consequence is likely to be a cold and useless 
sentimentalism, instead of a sound cultivation of the 
benevolent afiections« The second is, — ^that, in 
cultivating the benevolent affections in the young, 
we should be careful to observe the process so 
clearly pomted out by the philosophy of the moral 
feelings. They should be ftmiliarized with actual 
scenes of suffering, but this ought to be accompa- 
nied by deeds of minute and active kindness, so as 
to produce a full and Uvely impression of the wants 
and feelings of the sufferer. On this ground, also, 
I think we should at first e^nen abstain, ' in a great 
measure, from giving young persons the cautions 
ifaey will afterward find so requisite respecting the 
characters of the objects of their benevolence, and 
the impositions so frequently practised by the poor. 
Suspicions of this kind might tend to interfere with 
the important morel process which ought to be our 
first object, — the necessary cautions will afterward 
be learned with little difficulty. 

The best mode of contending with the evils of 
pauperism, on the principles of political economy, is 
a problem on vdiich I presume not to enter. Buti 
on the principles of moral science, a consideration 
of the utmost importance should never be forgotten, 
— ^the great end to be answered by die varieties of 
human condition in the cultivation of the benevolent 
affections. Political science passes its proper bound* 
aiy when it is permitted in any degree to interfere 
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with this high principle ; and, on the other hand, it 
is not to be denied that this important purpose is in 
a great measure frustrated by many of those institu- 
tions, which cut off the direct intercourse of the 
prosperous and. the wealthy with those whom Pro- 
vidence has committed to them, in this scene of 
moral discipline, as the objects of their benevolent 

care. 

« i 

III. The third point which remams to be briefly 
mentioned is the feeling of moral approbation, or 
rather the impression of merit, which is frequently 
attached to the exercise of the affections. Thu 
important subject has been already referred to. When 
the mother, with total disregard to her health and com- 
fort, devotes herself to watching over her child, she 
is not influenced by any sense of duty, nor do we 
attach to her conduct the feeling of moral approbar 
tion. She acts simply upon an impulse within, 
which she perceives to be a part of her constitution, 
and which carries her forward with unshrinking firm- 
ness in a particular course of laborious and anxious 
service. She may, indeed, be sensible that the vio- 
lation of these feelings would expose her to the 
reprobation of her kind ; but she does not imagine 
that the zealous fulfilment of them entitles her to 
any special praise. The same principle applies to 
all the affections. They are a part of our moral 
constitution, intended to bind men together by cer- 
tain offices of justice, friendship, and compassion; 
and have been well named by a distinguished writer, 
** the voice of God within us." They serve a pur- 
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pose in our moral economy analogous to that nidoh 
the appetites answer in our physical system. The 
appetite of hunger, for example, ensures a regular 
supply of nourishment, in a manner which could 
never have been provided for by any process of rea- 
soning ; though an exercise of reason is still appli- 
cable to preserving over it a certain regulation and 
controL In the same manner, the various feelings 
of our moral nature have each a defined purpose to 
answer, both in respect to our mental economy and 
our relations to our fellow-men ; and in the due 
exercise of them they ought to be controlled and 
regulated by the moral principle. . The violation of 
these feelings, therefore, places man below the level 
of a moral being ; but the performance of them does 
not entitle him to assume the claim of merit He 
is merely bearing his part in a certain arrangement, 
from which he is himself to derive benefit, as a being 
holding a place in that system of things which these 
feelings are intended to keep together in harmony 
and order. , In regard to the great principles of 
veracity and justice, every one perceives tbis to be 
true ; but it applies equsJly to the affections more 
strictly benevolent The man who lives in (he hsr 
bitual exercise of a cold and barren selfishneae, 
which seeks only his own gratification or interest, 
has indeed, in some sense, his punishment in the 
contempt and aversion with which he is viewed by 
his fellow-men. Much more than this, however, 
attaches to such a character ; he has violated the 
principles given him for his guidance in &e social 
Older ; he has fallen from his sound c<mditiop as a 
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flaond being ; and incurs actual guilt in the eye ofa 
tighteous Governor, whose will the order of this 
lower world is intended to obey* But it by no 
means follows, that the man who performs in a cer- 
tain manner the relations of justice, friendship, and 
compassion is thereby entitled to claim merit in the 
^ew of the Almighty Govemoi; of the universe. He 
merely acts his part in the present system of moral 
•economy, for which he has been i^lapted. Ho is 
4M> constituted as to derive satisfaction from the ex- 
ercise of these affections ; and, on the other hand, 
lie receives to appropriate reward in the reciprocal 
exercise of similar afiections by other men,^ and in 
the general harmony of society which results from 
diem. An extensive culture of the afiections, there- 
lore, may go on without the recognition of the moral 
prtnciple^or that state of mind which habitually feels 
die presence of the Deity, and desires to have the 
ipvhole character in subjecticMi to his will. We are 
not entitled to acknowledge the operation of that 
^eat principle, unless when the affections are exer- 
cised in circumstances which imply a strong and 
decided sacrifice of self-love to the authority of God. 
This appears to correspond with the distinction so 
strikingly stated in the sacred writings — ** If ye love 
them which love you, what reward have ye 1 do not 
even the publicans the same ?" ** I say unto you, 
love your eneinies ; bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, pray for them which 
idespitefuUy use you and persecute you.'' 

On this branch of the subject it is also to be ob- 
served, that there is a kind of compensating power 
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among the affections themselves, by which, in the 
intercourse of men, they act as checks upon each 
other. Thus resentment acts as a check upon injus- 
tice ; and the dread of exciting angw in others has 
probably an influence, in preserving the peace and 
harmonies of society, which we often ascribe to a 
higher principle. In regard to the affections more 
strictly benevolent, these are also influenced, in a 
similar manner, by the feeling of disapprobation 
which attends any remarkable departure from their 
requirements. When we keep in mind, along with 
this consideration, the manner in which Jill men are 
influenced^ in one degree or another, by the love of 
approbation or regard to character, we perceive in 
the moral system a beautiful principle of compensa- 
tion, tending to promote in it a certain degree of 
harmony. This, is remarkably illustrated, for ex- 
ample, in the general feeling of disapprobation which 
is attached to ingratitude, and to violation of filial 
affection or parental duty, and even to any marked 
neglect of the common calls of humanity. On the 
other hand, we are to keep in mind, that a man is 
universally considered as in the lowest state of human 
nature who, in these respects, has become regard- 
less of character,— that is, of the estimation with 
which his conduct is viewed by his fellow-men. 

In regard to both the affections and the desireSi 
we are further to remember the deep and extensive 
influence upon the happiness of the individual him^ 
self, which results from a due regulation of these 
feelings ; the pure mental enjoyment of him whose 
affections ore under sound regulation, and whose 
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desires are habitually directed to those objects which 
are in the highest degree worthy of being sought 
after. This mental tranquiUity is also represented 
to us, in a very striking manner, by the influence of 
those dispositions which we usually refer to the head 
of Temper. What a constant source of pure enjoy- 
ment is a meek and placid spirit, the desires of which 
-are moderate, and under due regulation, — ^which puts 
upon every thing the best construction it will admit 
of, — ^is slow to take offence, — seeks no distinction,- — 
but views itself with humility, and others with can- 
dour, benevolence, and indulgence. Such a dispo- 
mtion makes the man happy in himselffand a source 
of happiness and peace to all around him. On the 
other hand, what an unceasing source of mental dis- 
quiet and turbulence is the oppositp disposition,'-*- 
jealous, envious, and censorious, — ^ready to take 
-oflence at trifles, and often to^ construe incidental 
occurrences into intended and jNremeditated insults, 
—-prone to put unfavourable constructions upon the 
•conduct of others, and thus continually to surround 
itself with imaginary enemies, and imaginary neglects 
and injuries. Such a temper is a continual torment 
to the individual himself, and the cause of disputes 
and jealousies among those with whom he is con- 
nected. We cannot fail, also, tb perceive that the 
man of ill-regulated passions injures his own true 
interest and happiness, as much as he violates his 
duty to others ; and that his course of life is oflen 
productive of degradation, disease, and wretched- 
ness. In all this we see a beautiful example of the 
wise arrangements of the Ciaator, who, in the stnic- 
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tare of our moral nature, has connected our own 
peace and happiness with a state of feeling calculated 
to promote the happiness and peace of all around 
us. We cannot be at a loss to conclude what a 
different scene the world would present if such feel- 
ings were umversally cultivated ; and, on the other 
hand, we must observe how much of the actual 
miseiy (bai exists in the world arises from derange- 
ment of moral feeling, and the various consequences 
that result from it both to individuals and communi- 
ties. We find also, by innumerable examples, the 
remaricable influence produced, by a due cultivation 
of these feelings, in alleviating, i)oth in ourselves 
and others, the physical evils which are inseparable 
from the present state. It is further to be remarked, 
as a fact worthy of the deepest attention, that the 
only distinct information conveyed to us in Scripture 
respecting the happiness of the righteous in a futuro 
state is, that it will consist chiefly in a perfect 
knowledge of the Divine character, and a conformity 
of the soul to the moral perfections of the Deity. 
^ It doth not yet appear," says the sacred writer, 
** what we shall be ; but we know that when ho shall 
appear, we shall be like him, f<H: we shall see him 
as he is." 

In concluding the whole subject of the affbctions, 
I have only further to remark, that the regulctted 
state of the moral feelings, which has been the sub* 
ject of the preceding observations, seems to corres- 
pond with the quality so emphatically described in 
the sacred writings under the name of Charity. It 
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is there umformly represented as the great test of 
the moral condition ; and we find exposed in the 
most striking manner the worthlessness of all en* 
dowments which are not accompanied by this regu- 
lation of the whole character. We cannot, there- 
fore, conclude this subject in a more appropriate 
manner than bj a passage in which, by a few most 
powerful expressions, a code of ethical science is 
laid before us with a clearness and a force which 
put to naught all human composition : ^ Though I 
speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and 
have not charity, I am become as sounding brass, 
or a tinkling cymbal. And though I have the gif^ 
of prophecy, and understand aU mysteries, and all 
knowledge ; and though I have all faith, so that I 
could remove mountains, and have not charity, I am 
nothing. And though I bestow all my goods to 
feed the poor, and though I give my body to be 
burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing. 
Charity sufiereth long, and is kind ; charity envieth 
not ; charity vaunteth not itself, is not pufied up, doth 
not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is 
not easily provoked, thinketh no evil : rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth ; beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things. Charity never faileth: but whether there 
be prophecies,, they shall fail; whether there be 
tongues, they shall cease ; whether there be knpw- 
ledge, it shall vanish away. For we know in part, 
and we prophesy in part But when that which is 
perfect is come, then that which is in part shall be 
done away. TVhen I wa» a child, I spake* as a 
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child, I understood as a child, I thou^t as a child : 
but when I became a man I put away childish 
things. For now we see throu^ a glass, darkly ; 
but then face to fhce : now I know in part ; but then 
shall I know even as also I am known. And now 
abideth faith, hope, charity, these three, — ^but the 
greatest of these is charity." 



SECTION in. 

•eSLF-LOVS* 



There has been some dispute respecting the 
term Self-love, both as, to its general propriety, and 
as to the mental feelings which ought to be referred 
to it. There can be no. doubt that there is, in our 
constitution, a principle or propensity which leads u» 
to study our own uiterest, gratification, and com- 
fort ; and that, in many instances, it becomes the 
} ruling principle of the character. It is in this senee 
that I use the term self-love, without entering into 
any discussion regarding the strict logical propriety 
of it Like the other mental feelings, it is to be 
considered a^ part of our moral constitution, and cal" 
culated to answer important purposes, provided it be 
kept in its proper place, and do not encroach upon 
the duties and affections which we owe to odier 
men. When thus regidated, it eeostitutes prudence. 
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or a just regard to our own interest, safety, and 
happiness ; when it becomes morbid in its exercise, 
it degenerates into selfishness. 

A sound and rational self-love ought to lead us to 
seek our own true happiness, and should prove a 
check upon those appetites and passions which inter- 
fere with this ; for many of them, it miu^t be allowed^ 
may be not less adverse to our own real interest and 
comfort than they are to our duty to other men. It 
should lead us, therefore, to avoid every thing, not 
only that is opposed to our interest, but that is cal- 
culated to impair our peace of mind, and that har- 
mony of the moral feelings without which there can 
be no real happiness. This includes a due regula- 
tion of the desires, and a due exercise of the affec- 
tions, as a moral condition which promotes our own 
happiness and comfort. Self-love, viewed in this 
manner, appears to be placed as a regulating prin- 
ciple among the other powers, — much inferior indeed 
to the great principle of conscience, so far as regards 
the moral condition of the individual, — but calculated 
to answer important purposes in promoting the har- 
monies of society. The impression on which its 
influence rests appears to be simply the comfort and 
satisfaction which arise to ourselves from a certain 
regulation of the desires, and a certain exercise of 
die affections, and the feelings of an opposite kind 
which follow a different conduct. These sources 
of satisfaction are manifold. We may reckon among 
them the pleasure attached to the exercise of the 
affections themselves, a feature of our moral oonsti* 

I 
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tuticm of file most interesting kind, — ^the trae mental 
peace and enjoyment which spring from benevo- 
lence, friendship, meekness, forgiveness, and the 
whole train of the kindly feelings, — ^the gratitude of 
those who have experienced the effects of our kind- 
ness, — the respect and approbation of those whose 
esteem we feel to be valuable, — ^and the return of 
similar affections and good offices from other men* 
On the other hand, we have to keep in mind the 
mental agony and distraction which arise from jea- 
lousy, envy, hatred, and resentment, — the sense of 
shame and disgrace which follow a certain line of 
conduct, — and the distress which oflen arises purely 
from the contempt and disapprobation of our feUow* 
men. ** Disgrace," says Butler, *< is as much 
avoided as bodily pain," — ^we may safely say that it 
is much more avoided, and that it inflict£^ a sufiering 
of a much more severe and permanent nature. It 
must likewise accord with the observation of eveiy 
one, that among the circumstances which most fre- 
quently injure our peace and impair our comfort are 
those which ruffle the mind by mortifying our self- 
love. There is also a feeling of dissatisfaction and 
self-reproach which follows any neglect of a due ex- 
ercise of the affections, .and which, in a well-regu- 
lated mind, disturbs the mental tranquillity fully as 
much as the disapprobation of other niien. It is fur- 
ther evident, that the man of ungovemed passions 
and ill-regulated afiections impairs his own peace 
and happiness as much as he violates his duties to 
otfaei84---for his course of life it productive, not 
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only of degradation in the eyes of his feUow-men, 
but often of mental anguish, miseiy, disease, and 
premature death. To run the risk of such con- 
sequences for the gratification of a present appetite 
or passion, is clearly opposed to the dictates of a 
sound self-love, as has been distinctiy shown by 
Bishop Butier ; and when, in such a case, self-love 
prevails over an appetite or passion, we perceive it 
operating ai^ a regulating principle in the moral sys- 
tem. It does so, indeed, merely by^e impression, 
that a certain regulation of the moral feelings is con- 
ducive to our own true and present happiness ; and 
thus shows a wonderful power of compensation 
among these feelings, referable entirely to this 
source. But it is quite distinct from the great prin- 
ciple of conscience, which directs us to a certain 
line of conduct on the pure and high principle of 
moral duty, apart from all considerations of a per- 
SGOsl nature— which leads a man to act upon nobler 
motives than those which result from the most re- 
fined self-love, and calls for the mortification of all 
personal feelings, when these interfere, in the smallest 
degree, with the requirements of duty. This dis- 
tinction I conceive to be of the utmost practical im- 
portance ; as it shows a principle of regulaticm 
among the moral feelings themselves, by which a 
certain exercise of the affections is carried on in a 
manner which contributes in a high degree to the 
harmonies of society, but which does not convey 
any impression of moral approbation or merit t)uit 
can be applied to the agent 
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Self^ove, then, leads us to ccmsult our ouni fad- 
ings, and to seek directly our own interest and hap- 
piness. The afiections lead us to allow for the 
feelingSt and consider the advantage and comfort of 
ether men ; and a certain balance between these 
principles is essential to the healthy state of the 
moral being. It is seldom that the affections are 
likely, to* acquire an undue influence, but there is 
great danger of self-love degenerating into selflsh- 
ness, which interferes with the duties we owe to 
others. We have formerly alluded to the means, 
referable to the due exercise of the affections, and 
even to a sound and rational self-love, by which this 
should be in part prevented. When these are not 
sufficient, the appeal is to conscience ; or a distinct 
reference of individual cases is made to the great 
principle of moral rectitude. We find, accordingly, 
this principle called into action when a man has 
become sensible of important defects in his moral 
habits. Thus, we may see a man, who has long 
given way to a peevish or irascible disposition, that 
is, to selfish acting upon his own feelings, without 
due regard to the feelings of others, setting himself 
to contend with this propensity upon the score of 
moral duty ; while another, of a placid disposition, 
has no need of bringing the principle into action for 
such a purpose. ' In the same manner, a person 
who has indulged a cold contracted selfishness may, 
under the influence of the scime great principle, pe]> 
form deeds of benevolence and kindness. Thus we 
perceive that the moral principle or sense of duty, 
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when it is made the regulating motive of action, is 
calculated to control self-love, and preserve the 
proper harmony between it and the exercise of the 
affections. 

When the principle of self-love becomes deranged 
in its exercise and objects, it leads to those habits 
by which a man seeks his own gratification in a way 
which interferes with his duties to other men* This 
he may do by an' undue pursuit of any of the desires, 
—whether avarice, ambition, love of eminence, or 
love of fame ; and the desire of knowledge itself 
may be so indulged as to assume the same charac- 
ter. Even deeds of benevolence and kindness may 
. be performed on this principle, — as when a man, by 
such actions, seeks only the applause of the public, 
or the appi;obation of certain individuals, from whom, 
it may be, he expects to derive advantage. Hence 
the value we attach, in the exercise of all the affec- 
tions, to what we call disinterested conduct, — to him 
who does good by stealth, or who performs acts of 
exalted justice, generosity, or forbearance, under 
circumstances which exclude every idea of a selfish 
motive, — or when self-interest and personal feeling 
are strongly and obviously opposed to them. Such 
conduct commands the cordial approb^ition of all 
classes of men ; and it is striking to remark how, in 
the highest conception of such a character that fancy 
can delineate, we are met by the sublime morality 
of the sacred writings^ impressed upon us by the 
purest of all motives, the imitation of him who is the 
Giver of all good; *Move your enemies, — ^bless 

12 
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Aem that cune you ;— do good to them that hate 
you, — and pray for them which despitefully use you 
and persecute you ; that ye may be the children of 
your Father which is in heaven ; for he .maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust" *^ If any man 
will be my disciple," says the same great Author 
of Christianity, «« let him deny himsel£'' 



PART IL 



OF THE WILL. 



Will, or Simple Ydlition, is that state of rokWl 
yrbich immediately precedes action : we will a cer- 
tain act ; and the act follows, unless it be prevented 
either by external restraint or by physical inability 
to perform it. 

The actions thus produced arise out of the mental 
^emotions formerly treated of, — ^the desires and the 
affections. We desire an object, or we experience 
one of the affections : the next mental act, acccnrd- 
ing to the regular course of a reflecting mind, is 
proposing to ourselves the question, — shall we gnip 
tify the desire, — shall we exercise the affection ? 
Then follows the process of considering or deliber- 
ating. We perceive, perhaps, a variety of motives, 
considerations, or inducements, — some of which are 
in favour of gratifying the desire or exercising the 
^affection, others opposed to it. We therefore pro- 
•ceed to weigh the relative force of these opposing 
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motiyes, with the view of determining which of them 
we shall allow to regulate our decision. We at 
length make up our mind on this, and resolve, we 
shall suppose, to do the act ; this is followed by the 
mental condition of willing or simple volition. 

In the chain of mental operations which, in sucli 
a case, intervene between the desire and the voli- 
tion, a class of agents is brought into view which 
act upon the mind as moral causes of its volitions ; 
these are usually called motives, or principles of 
action. When treating of this subject as a branch 
of the philosophy of the intellectual powers, I en- 
deavoured to show the grounds on which we believe 
that there are facts, truths, motives, or moral causes 
which have a tendency thus to influence the deter- 
minations of the mind, with a uniformity similar to 
tiiat which we observe in the operation of physical 
causes. For the due operation of moral causes, 
indeed, certain circumstances are required in the 
individual on whom they are expected to operate, 
and without these they may fail in their operation* 
It is necessaiy that he should be fully informed in 
regard to them as truths addressed to his under- 
standing, — that he direct his attention to them with 
suitable intensity, and exercise his reasoning powers 
upon their tendencies, — and that he be himself in a 
certain healthy state of moral feeling. In all our 
intercourse with mankind, accordingly, we proceed 
upon an absolute confidence in the uniformity of the 
operation of these causes, provided we are ac- 
quainted with the moral condition of the individual. 
We can fbretel, for example, the respective effects 
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^iviiich a tale of distress will have upon a cold- 
hearted miser, and a man of active benevolence, 
with tile same confidence with which we can predict 
the different actions of an acid upon an alkali and 
upon a metal ; and there are individuals in regard 
to whose integrity and veracity, in any situation in 
which they can be placed, we have a confidence 
similar to that with which we rely on the course of 
nature. In this manner we gradually acquire, by 
experience, a knowledge of mankind ; precisely as, 
by observation or experiment, we acquire a know* 
ledge of the operation of physical agents. We 
come to know, for exainple, that one man is abso- 
lutely to be relied on in regard to a particular line 
of conduct in given circumstances ; and that another 
IS not to be relied on, if any thing should come in 
ihe way affecting his own pleasure or interest In 
endeavouring to excite various individuals to the 
flame conduct in a particular case, we team, that in 
one we have to appeal only to his sense of duty ; 
in another to his love of approbation ; while on a 
third nothing will make any impression except what 
bears upon his interest or his pleasure. Again, 
when we find that, in a particular individual, certain 
motives or truths fail of the effects which we have 
observed them to produce ki others, we endeavour to 
impress them upon his mind, and to rouse his atten- 
tion to their bearings and tendencies ; and this we 
do from the conviction, that these truths have a 
certain uniform tendency to influence the volitions 
of a moral being, provided he can be induced 
seriously to attend to them, and provided he is in 
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lliat moral condition which is required tor tbear 
efficiency. 

In all such cases, which are familiar to every 
one, we recognise, therefore, a uniform relation 
between certain moral causes or motives, and the 
determinations of the human mind ui willing certain 
acts. It is no Objection to this that men act in 
very different ways with the same motives before 
them ; for this depends upoti their own moral con- 
dition. When treating of the intellectual powers, I 
alluded to the metaphysical controversies connected 
with this subject, and I do not^mean to recur to 
them here. Our present object is entirely of a 
practical nature, — ^namely, to investigate the circum- 
stances which are required for the due operation of 
motives or moral causes, and the manner in which 
the moral feelings may be so deranged that these 
fiul of producing their natural or proper effects. 

Let us, then, suppose an individual deliberating 
in regard to the line of conduct he shall pursue in a 
particular case ; the circumstances or impressions 
which are calculated to act upon him as moral 
causes in determining his volition, — ^that is, in 
deciding his conduct,— -ere chiefly the following. 
(1.) Self-love, which prompts him to seek his own 
ease, interest, or gratification. (2.) Certain aflec- 
tions which lead him to take into view duties which 
he owes to other men ; such as justice, benevo- 
lence, &c. (3.) The impression of moral rectitude 
or moral responsibility. This is derived from the 
great principle of conscience, aided by the truths of 
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leKgious belidf. (4.) We ought to add reascA or 
judgment, which leads him to perceive certain tend* 
encied of actions^ apart from their moral aspect. 
Now, in deciding on his conduct in any particular 
instance, one man makes every thing hend to his 
oi!<^ interest or pleasure, with little regard to the 
interests of others ; unless in so far as the absolute 
requirements of justice are concerned, the infringe* 
ment of which might expose him to loss of repu- 
tation, or eveato punishment Another surrenders 
a certain portion of his personal gratification to the 
advantage or comfort of others, purely as an exer- 
cise of feeling from which he experiences satisfac- 
tion; influenced also, probably, in some measure, 
by a regard to character, or the love of approbation. 
In such a man, it becomes, in individual instances, 
a matter of calculation, what degree of the sacrifice 
of personal ease, interest, or feeling is to be made 
to this principle of action. A third contemplates 
the case purely as one of duty or moral responsi- 
bility, and acts upon this principle, though it may 
involve a degree of personal exertion, or a sacrifice 
of persona] feeling, in itself disagreeable or even 
injurious to him ; that is, though the strongest per- 
sonal motives would lead to a different conduct* 
Let the case, again, refer to one of the desires, 
bearing no immediate relation to the interests of 
other men. One man goes directly into the grati* 
fication of it, without any consideration. Another, 
who feels the same desire, considers th^ influence 
which the indulgence would be likely to have on his 
health, interest, or reputation. This may b^ con- 
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sidered as simplj an exercise of judgment^ com» 
bined with a certain operation of self-love. A tbird 
yiews the aspect of the deed purely as a question of 
moral responsibility, — and, if he sees cause, decides 
against it on this ground alone : though he should 
perceive that it might be gratified without any dan- 
ger to his health, interest, or reputation, or even 
that it might contribute to his advantage. 

We have thus presented to us three characters 9 
one who acts upon the high and pure ground of 
moral principle ; one who acts from motives of a 
more contracted and personal nature, though, in 
certain instances, his conduct may be the same; 
and one who goes straight forward to the gratifica* 
tion of a ruling desire or governing propensityt 
without attending to motives of either class. The ^ 
first is a uniform character, on whose conduct we 
depend in any given circumstances, with a con* 
fidence similar to that with which we rely on the 
operation of physical agents. For we know the 
uniform tendencies of the motives or moral causes 
by which he is l»bitually influenced, and we know 
his moral temperament. We have nearly the same 
kind of knowledge respecting him which we have 
of the tendencies of chymical agents towards each 
other, and which enables us with perfect confidenc*^ 
to foretel their actions. The third has also a uni- 
formity of conduct, though of a very different kind* 
We know, likewise, his moral condition, and, to 
predict his conduct, we require only to learn the 
particular inducements or temptations to which he i^ 
eiposed in a given instance. The second we can* 
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not rely or calculate i^n ; for we have not the 
means of tracing the conflicting views by which he 
may be influenced in a particular case, or the prin* 
ciple on which he may ultimately decide between 
them. They involve the strength of the inclina- 
tion, and the degree of power exerted over it by 
the class of personal or selfish motives by which he 
is influenced. In regard to various instances of 
ill-regulated desire, we must add his hope of evading 
detection, as on this depends in a great measure 
the kind of evils dreaded by him in reference to the 
indulgence. These taken together imply a com- 
plicated process of moral calculation, of which it is 
impossible for another man to trace the result. 

There cannot be an inquiiy of more intense in- 
terest than to investigate the causes in which ori- 
ginate the differences among these three characters ; 
or, in other words, the principles on which we can 
explain the fact, that the will of individuals may be 
influenced so differently with the same motives 
before them. These appear to be referable to 
three heads,— -Knowledge, — ^Attention^— -and Moral 
Habits. 

I. A primary and essential element, in the due 
regulation of the will is a correct knowledge of the 
truths and motives which tend to influence its deter* 
minations. The highest class of these comprehends 
the truths of religious belief, — a series of moral 
causes, the tendencies of which are of the most im- 
portant kind, and calculated to exert a uniform influ* 
«Qce upon evety man who surrenders himself to 

K 
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their guidance. For this purpose, a correct know* 
ledge of them is required ; and to all who have this 
knowledge within their reach the careful acquisition 
involves a point of the deepest moral responsibility. 
The sacred writers speak in the strongest terms of 
the guilt attached to voluntary ignorance : and this 
must be obvious to every one who considers the 
clearness with which the highest truths are disclosed, 
and the incontrovertible evidence by which they are 
supported. This applies equally to the principles 
both of natural and of reveaJed religion. The im- 
portant truths of natural religion are partly matters 
>of the most simple induction from the phenomena 
of nature which are continually before us, and 
partly impressed upon our own moral constitution 
in the clearest and most forcible manner. From 
the planet revolving in its appomted orbit, to the 
economy of the insect on which we trefad, all nature 
demonstrates, with a power which we cannot put 
away from us, the great incomprehensible One, a 
being of boundless perfections and infinite wisdom. 
In regard to his moral attributes, also, he has not 
left himself without a witness ; for a sense of these 
he has impressed upon us in the clearest manner 
in that wondrous part of our constitution — ibe 
moral principle or conscience. From these two 
sources may be derived a knowledge of the char- 
acter of the Deity, and of our relation to him as 
moral beings ; and the man is lefl entirely without 
excuse who fails to direct to them his most earnest 
attention, and to make the impressions derived from 
them the habitual rule of his volitions, and the guide 
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of his whole character. " He hath the rule of right 
within," says an eminent writer, " all that is wanting 
is, that he honestly attend to it." 

Similar observations apply with equal or greater 
force to the truths of revealed reli^n. These are 
supported by a weighs of miraculous evidence, and 
are transmitted to us by a chain of testimony, car- 
rying absolute conviction to the mind of every 
candid inquirer. They are further confirmed by a 
probability, and a force of internal evidence, which 
fix themselves upon the moral feelings of every 
sound understanding with a power which is irresisti- 
ble. The whole is addressed to us as rational 
beings ; it is pressed upon our attention as creatures 
destined for another state of existence ; and the duty 
is imposed upon every individud seriously to ex- 
amine and to consider. Every man is in the 
highest degree responsible for the care with which 
he has informed himself of these evidences, and for 
the attention with which he has given to every part 
of them its due weight in the solemn inquiry. He 
is further responsible for the influence of any pre- 
viously formed prejudice, or any degree of that 
vitiated state of his moral feelings, which prevents 
him from approaching the subject with the simplicity 
of an uncbntaminated mind. From the want of 
these essential elements of character, it may very 
oflen happen that a man may fancy he has formed 
his opinions afler much examination, while the result 
of his prejudiced or frivolous inquiry has been only 
to fix him in delusion and falsehood. Among the 
singular sophistries, indeed, by which some men 
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shut their minds against inquiries of the highest im- 
port, in a kind of impression, not perhaps distinctly 
avowed in words, but clearly recognised in practice, 
that these subjects of belief are in a great measure 
matters of opinion, — instead of being felt 'to rest 
upon the basis of immutable and eternal truth. Can 
any thing be more striking than the manner in which 
a late distinguished poet expresses himself on the 
subject of a future life ; as if this truth were a mere 
opinion which could be taken up or laid down at 
pleasure, to suit the taste of the individual inquirer. 
*^ Of the two, I should think the long sleep better 
than the agonized vigiL But men, miserable as 
they are, cling so to any thing hke life, that they 
probably would prefer danmation to quiet Besides, 
they think themselves so important in the creation, 
that nothing less can satisfy their pride, — ^die in- 
sects !'** Such is the frivolous sophistty by which 
one who holds a high lank in the hterature of his 
country could put away from him the most momen- 
tous inquiry that can engage the attention of a 
rational being. 

II. Next to the acquisition of knowledge, and 
the formation of opinions, calculated to act upon lis 
as moral beings, is the important rule of habitually 
attending to them, so as to bring their influence to 
bear upon our volitions. He who honestly attends 
to what is passing wifhin will perceive that this is 
a voluntary exercise of his thinking and reasoning 
faculties. When a particular desire is present to 

* ByTon*8 Letters, Moore's Life, vol. ii. p. 581. 
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his mind, he has the power to act upon the first im- 
pulse, or upon a very partial and Umited, perhaps a 
distorted, view of the considerations and motives by 
which he ought to be influenced ; and he has the 
power to suspend acting, and direct his attention 
deliberately and fully to the facts and principles 
which are calculated to guide his determination. 
This is the first great step in that remarkable chain 
of sequences which belong to the regulation of the 
will. It is what every one is conscious of; and, 
putting aside all those metaphysical subtleties in 
which the subject has been involved, this constitutes 
man a free and responsible agent In this imports 
ant process, the first mental state is a certain move- 
ment of one of the desires or one of the affections ; 
to prevent ciircumlocution, we may use the term 
Inclination, as including both. The second is a 
reference of the inclination to the moral causes or 
motives which more peculiarly apply to it, — espe- 
cially the indications of conscience and the prin- 
ciples of moral rectitude. If these be found to har- 
monize with the inclioation, volition and action fol- 
low, with the full concurrence of every moral feel- 
ing. If the inclination he condemned by these, it 
is, in a well-regulated mind, instantly dismissed, 
and the healthy condition of the moral being is pre- 
served. But this voluntary and most important 
mental process may be neglected; the inclination 
may be sufiered to engross the mind and occupy 
fully the attention : the power may not be exercised 
of directing it to moral causes and motives, and of 
oomparing with them the inclination which is present 

E2 
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The consequence m&y be, that the man runs heed- 
lessly into volition and action, from which the due 
exercise of this process of the mind might have pre- 
served him. 

But a third condition may take place^ which pre- 
sents a subject of the highest interest. The moral 
causes may be so far attended to as to prevent the 
inclination from being followed by action; while 
the inclination is still cherished, and the mind is 
alMwed to dwell, with a certain feeling of regret, on 
the object which it had been obliged to deny itself. 
Though the actual deed be thus prevented, the har- 
mony of the moral feelings is destroyed ; and that 
mental condition is lost which is strictly to be called 
purity of heart. For this consists in the desires and 
affections, as wellr as the conduct, being in strict 
subjection to the indications of conscience and the 
principles of moral rectitude. The inclination, thus 
cherished, gradually acquires greater ascendency 
over the moral feelings ; at each succeeding con- 
test, it more and more occupies the mind ; the atten- 
tion is less and less directed to the moral truths and 
motives which are opposed to it ; the inclination at 
length acquires the predominance, and is followed 
by volition. This is what we mean by a man being 
carried away by passion, in opposition to his moral 
conviction ; for passion consists in a desire or an 
affection which has been allowed to engross the 
mind, until it gradually overpowers the moral causes 
which are calculated to counteract its influence. 
Now in the whole of this course each single move- 
meat of the mind is felt to be entirely vduntaxy* 
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'From that step, which constitutes the first departure 
from moral purity, the process consists in a desire 
being cherished which ^e mdral feelings condemn ; 
whUe, at each succeeding step, the influence of 
these feelings is gradually weakened, and finally 
destroyed. Such is the economy of the human 
heart, and such the chain of sequences to be traced 
in the moral histoiy of every man, who, with a con- 
viction upon his mind of what is right, has followed 
the downw£u*d course which gradually led him 
astray from virtue. When we trace such a process 
backwards in a philosophical point of view, die 
question still recurs, — ^what was the first step, or 
^at by which the mind was led into the course 
which thus terminated in favour of vice. In the 
wonderful chain of sequences which has been estab- 
lished in the mental constitution, it would lippear, 
that a very slight movement only is required for 
deranging the delicate harmony which' ought to exist 
among the moral feelings ; but this each individual 
feels to be entirely voluntary. It may consist in a 
desire being cherished which the moral feelings dis- 
approve; and, though the effect at first may be 
Bmall, a morbid influence has arisen, which gains 
strength by continuance, and at last acquires the 
power of a moral habit. The more the desire is 
cherished, the less is the attention directed to the 

I 

considerations or moral causes by which it might be 
counteracted. According to the mental economy, 
these causes, in this manner, gradually lose their 
power over the volitions or determinations of the 
mind ; and, at a certain period of. this progress, the 
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judgment itself comes to be changed respecting the 
moral aspect of the deed. 

There is still another mental condition to be 
mentioned in connexion with this subject ; in which 
the harmony of the moral feelings may be destroyed, 
without the ad ion following. This takes place 
when the inclination is cheiished, as in the former 
case, in opposition to the indications of conscience ; 
while the action is opposed by some inferior motives, 
— as a regard to reputation or interest The deed 
may thus be prevented, and the interests of society 
may benefit by the difference ; but, so far as regards 
the individual himself, the disruption of moral har- 
mony is the same ; and his moral aspect must be 
similar in the eye of the Almighty One, who regards 
not the outward appearance alone, but who looketh 
into the heart In this manner it may very often 
happen, that strong inducements to vice are resisted 
from motives referring merely to health, or to char- 
acter. But tliis is not to overcome temptation, — 
it is only to balance one se^h feeling against 
another. 

III. From the state of mind which has now been 
referred to, there gradually results a Moral HabiL 
This is a mental condition, in which a desire or an 
affection, repeatedly acted upon, is, after eaph repe- 
tition, acted upon with less and less effort ; and, on 
the other hand, a truth or moral principle, which has 
been repeatedly passed over without adequate atten- 
tion, after eveiy such act makes less and less im- 
pression, until at length it ceases to exert any influ- 
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euce over the moral feelings or the conduct I had 
occasion to illustrate this reiparkable principle in 
another point of view, when treating of the connexion 
between the emotions of sympathy and benevolence, 
and the conduct which naturally aiises out of them. 
This conduct at first may require a certain effort, 
and is accompanied by a strong feeling of the emo» 
tion which leads to it. But, afler each repetition, 
the acts go on with less feeling of the emotion, and 
less reference to the principle from which they spring; 
wlule there is progressively forming the habit of 
active benevolence. It is precisely the same with 
habits of vice. At first a deed requires an effort, — 
and a powerfiil contest with moral principles ; and 
it is speedily followed by that feeling of regret to 
which supei^cial observers give the name of re]|>ent- 
ance. This is the voice of conscience; but its 
power is more and more diminished afler each repe- 
tition of the deed; even the judgment becomes 
perverted respecting the first great principles of 
moral rectitude ; and acts which at first occasioned 
a violent conflict are gone into without remorse, or 
almost without perception of their moral aspect A 
man in this situation may still retain the knowledge 
of truths and principles which at one time exerted 
an influence over his conduct ; but they are now 
matters of memory alone. Their power as moral 
causes is gone, and even the judgment is altered re- 
specting their moral relations.. He views them now 
perhaps as the superstitions of the vulgar, or the 
prejudices of a contracted education ; and rejoices, 
it may be, in his emancipation irom their authority. 
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He knows not, — ^for he has not the moral percepti^m 
now to know, that he has been pursuing a downward 
course, and that the issue, on which he congratulates 
himself, consists in his last degradation as a moral 
being. Even in this state of moral destitution, in- 
deed, the same warning principle may still raise its 
voice, — ^unheeded, but not subdued, — ^repelled as an 
enemy, not admitted as a friendly monitor and guide. 
*« I have not the smallest influence over Lord Byron, 
in this particular," writes one of the chosen friends 
of that distinguished individual : " if I had, I cer- 
tainly should employ it to eradicate from his great 
mind the delusions of Christianity, which, in spite of 
his reason, seem perpetually to recur, and to lie in 
ambush for the hours of sickness and distress.'' It 
would be interesting to know what the particular 
impressions were from which this sympathizing 
friend was anxious to rescue, the poet They were 
probably the suggestions of a power within, which, 
in certain seasons .of reflection, compelled his atten- 
tion in spite of his attempts to reason against it, — 
pleading with authority for a present Deity and a life 

to come. 

' The principle of Habit, therefore, holds a most 
important place in the moml condition of every man ; ' 
and it appUes equally to any species of conduct, or 
any train of mental operations, which, by fl'equent 
repetition, have become so familiar as not to be ao^ 
companied by a recognition of the principles from 
which they originally sprang. In this manner good 
, habits are continued without any immediate sense of 
the right principles by which they were foitned ; but 
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they arose from a frequent and uniform acting upon 
these principles, and on this is founded the moral 
approbation which we attach to habits of this descrip- 
tion. In the same manner habits of vice, and habits 
of inattention to any class of duties, are perpetuated 
without a sense of ^e principles and affections which 
they violate ; but this arose from a frequent viola- 
tion of these principles, and a frequent repulsion of 
these aflections, until they gradually lost their power 
over the conduct ; and in this consists the guilt of 
habits. Thus, one person acquu-es habits of benevo- 
lence, veracity, and kindness,— of minute attention 
to his various duties, — of correct mental discipline, 
and active direction of his thoughts to all those ob- 
jects of attention which ought to engage a well 
regulated mind : another sinks into habits of list- 
less vacuity or frivolity of mind,— of vicious indul- 
gence and contracted selfishness, — of neglect of im- 
portant duties, disregard to the feelings of others, and 
total indifference to all those considerations and pur- 
suits which claim the highest regard of every responsi- 
ble being ; and the striking fact is, that, afler a certain 
period, all this may go on without a feeling that 
aught is wrong either in the moral condition or the 
state of mental discipline : such is the power of a 
moral habit. 

The important truth, therefore, is deserving of the 
deepest and most habitual attention, that character 
consists in a great measure in habits, — and that 
habits arise out of individual actions and individual 
operations of the mind. Hence the importance of 
carefully weighing every action of our lives, and 
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eveiy train of thought that we encourage in our 
minds ; for we never can determine the effect of a 
single act, or a single mental process, in giving that 
influence to the character, or to the moral condition, 
the result of which shall be decisive and permanent* 
In the whole history of habits, indeed, we see a won- 
drous display of that remarkable order of sequences 
which has been established in our mental constitu- 
tion, and by which every man becomes, in an import- 
ant sense, the master of his own moral destiny. For 
each act of virtiie tends to make him more virtuous; 
—and each act of vice gives new strength to an in- 
fluence within, which will certainly render him more 
and more vicious. 

These considerations have a practical tendency of 
the utmost interest. In subduing habits of an inju- 
rious character, the laws of mental sequences, which 
have now been referred to, must be carefully acted 
upon. YHien the judgment, influenced by the indi- 
cations of conscience, is convinced of the injurious 
nature of the habit, ^e attention must be steadily and 
habitually directed to this impression. There will 
thus arise desire to be delivered from the habit,— or, 
in other words, to cultivate the course of action that 
is opposed to it. This desire, being cherished in the 
mind, is then made to bear upon every individual 
case in which a propensity is felt towards particular 
actions, or particular mental processes, referable to 
the habit The new inclination is at first acted upon 
with an effort, but, afler every instance of success, 
less effort is required, until at length the new course 
of action is confirmed, and overpowers the habit to 
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which it was opposed. But that this result may 
take place, it is necessaiy that the mental process be 
followed in the manner distinctly indicated by the 
philosophy of the moral feelings : for, if this is not 
attended to, the expected efiect may not follow, even 
under circumstances which appear, at first sight, most 
likely to produce it On this principle we are to ex- 
plain the &ct,that bad habits may be long suspended 
by some powerful extrinsic influence, wUle they are 
in no degree broken. Thus, a person addicted to 
intemperance will bind himself by an oath to abstain, 
(br a certain time, from intoxicating liquors. In an 
instance which has been related to me, an individual 
under this process observed the most rigid sobriety 
for five years, — but was found in a state of intoxica- 
tion the very day aAer the period of abstinence 
expired. In. such a case the habit is suspended by 
the mere influence of the oath ; but the desire con-' 
tinues unsubdued, and resumes all its former power 
whenever this artificial restraint is withdrawn. The 
efllect is the same as if the man had been in con- 
finement during the period, or had been kept 
fi-om his favourite indulgence by some other restraint 
entirdy of an external kind : the gratification was 
prevented, but his moral nature continued un- 
changed. 

These principles may be confidently stated afl 
fiicts ill the moral constitution of man, challenging 
the assent of every candid observer of human nature. 
Several conclusions seem to arise out of them, €»f 
the utmost practical importance. We perceive, in 

L 
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the first place, a state which the mind may attain, In 
which there is such a disruption of its morsd harmonyt 
that no power appears in the mind itself capable of 
restoring it to a healdiy condition. This important 
factinthephilosophy of human nature has been clearly 
recognised, from the earliest ages, on the mere prin- 
ciples of human science. It is distinctly stated by 
Aristotle in his Nicomachean Ethics, where he draws 
a striking comparison between a man who, being first 
misled by sophistical reasonings, has gone into a life 
of voluptuousness under an impression that he was 
doing no wrong, — and one who has followed the 
same course in opposition to his own moral convic- 
tions. The former, he contends, might be reclaimed 
by argument ; but the latter he considers as incura* 
ble. In such a state of mind, therefore, it follows, 
by an induction which cannot be controverted, either 
that the evil is irremediable and hopeless, or diat we 
must look for a power from without the mind which 
may afford an adequate remedy. We are thus led 
to perceive the adaptation and the probability of the 
provisions of Christianity, where an influence is in- 
deed disclosed to us, capable of restoring the har- 
mony which has been lost, and raising man anew to 
his place as a moral being. We cannot hesitate to 
believe that the Power who framed the wondrous 
fabric may thus hold intercourse with it, and redeem 
it from disorder and ruin. On the contrary, it accords 
with the highest conceptions we can form Df the 
benevolence of the Deity, that he should thus look 
upon his creatures in their hour of need ; and the 
system disclosing such communication appears, upon 
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erery principle of sound philosophy, to be one of 
harmony, consistency, and truth. The subject, there- 
fore, leads our attention to that inward change, so 
often the scoff of the profane, but to which so promi- 
nent a plape is assigned in the sacred writings, in 
which a man is said to be created anew by a power 
from heaven^ and elevated in his whole views and 
feelings as a moral being. Sound philosophy teaches 
us, that there is a state in which nothing less than 
such a complete transformation can restore the man 
to a healthy moral condition,— :-and that, for producing 
it, nothing will: avail but an influence from without 
the mind, — a might and a power from the same 
Almighty One who originally framed it Philosophy 
teaches, in the clearest manner, diat a portion of 
mankind require such a transformation ; Christianity 
informs us ^at it is xequired by all. When the in- 
ductions of science and the dictates of revelation 
harmonize to this extent, who shall dare to assert 
that the latter are not truth ? Who, that places, him- 
self in the presence of a Being of infinite purity, will 
say he requires not such a, change ; or that, for 
the producdon of it, he needs no agency beyond the 
resources of his own mind. If none be found, who 
10 entitled to believe he forms the exception, we are 
forced into the acknowledgment of the truth so power* 
fiilly impressed upon us in the sacred writings, that, 
in tiie eye of the Almighty One, no man in himself 
is righteous ; and that his own power avails not for 
restoring him to a state of moral purity. 

From the whole of this inquiry we see the deep 
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inflttence of biJnts ; and the fearful power which 
they may acquire over the whole moral system ; 
considerations of the highest practical interest to 
those who would prevent the formation of habits of 
an injurious nature, or who, feeling their influence, 
strive to be delivered from them. There is indeed 
a point in this downward course, where the habit has 
acquired undisputed power, and the whole moral 
feelings yield to it unresisting submission. Peace 
may tihen be within, but that peace is the stillness of 
death ; and, unless a voice from heaven shall wake 
the de«d, the moral being is I6st But, in the pro- 
gress towards this fearful issue, th^re may be a 
tumult, and a contest, and a strife ; and the voice of 
conscience may still command a certain attention to 
its warnings. While there are these indications of 
life» there is yet hope of the man ; but, on each mo- 
ment is now suspended his moral existence. Let 
him retire from the influence of -external things ; 
and listen to that voi<^e within, wfaibh, though oflen 
unheeded, still pleads for God. Let him call to aid 
those high truths which relate to the presence and 
inspection of this Being of infinite purity, and the 
solemnities of a life which is to come. Above all, 
let him look up in humble supplication to that pure 
and holy One, who is the witness of this warfare, — 
who will regard it with compassion, and impart his 
powerful aid. But let him not presumptuously rely 
on this aid, as if the victory were already secured. 
The contest is but begun'; and there must be a con- 
tinued efibrt and an unceasing watchfulness,-— an hab- 
itual directioD of the attention to those truths which. 
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WB moral causes, are calculated to act upon the iniiid» 
—and a constant reliance upon the power from on 
high which is felt to be retil and indispensable. With 
all this provision) his progress may be slow ; for the 
opposing principle, €uid the influence of established 
moral habils, may be felt contending for their former 
dominion : but, by each advantage that is achieved 
over them, their power will be broken and finally 
destroyed. Now in .all this contest towards the 
purity of the moral being, each step is no less a pro- 
cess of the mind itself than the downward course by 
which it was preceded. It consists in a suitender 
of the will to the suggestioiis of conscience, and an 
habitual direction of the attention to those truths 
which are calculated to act upon the moral volitions. 
In this course, the man feels that he is authorized to 
look for a might and an influence not his own. This 
is no imaginsury or mysterious impression, which one 
may fancy that he feels, and then pass on contented 
with the vision ; but a power which acts through 
the healthy operations of his own mind ; it is in his 
own earnest exertions, as a rational being, to regu** 
late these operations, that he is warranted to expect 
its communication ; and it is in feeling these assum- 
ing the characters of moral health that he has the 
proof of its actual presence. 

And where is the improbability that the pure and 
holy One who framed the wondrous moral being 
may thus hold intercourse with it, and impart an 
influence in its hour of deepest need. According to 
the utmost of our conceptions, it is the highest of 
his works, — ^for he has endowed it with powers of 

L2 
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lifling to the contemplation of himself, and wifli the 
capacitj of aspiring to the imitation of his own moral 
perfections* We cannot, for a moment, doubt, that 
his eye must reach its inmost movements, and that 
all its emotions, and desires, and volitions are ex- 
posed to his view. We must believe that he looks 
with displeasure when he perceives them wandering 
from himself; and contemplates with approbation the 
contest, when the spirit strives to throw off its moral 
bondage, and to fight its way upwards ,to a con- 
formity to his win. . Upon every principle of sound 
philosophy, all this must be open to his inspection ; 
and we can perceive nothing opposed to the sound- 
est inductions of reason in the belief, that he should 
impart an influence to the feeble being in this high 
design, and conduct him to its accomplishment In 
all this, in fact, there is so little improbability, that 
we find it impossible to suppose it could be other- 
wise. We find it in^possible to believe that such a 
mental process could go on without the knowledge 
0^ him whose presence is in every place, — or that, 
looking upon it, he should want either the power or 
the willingness to impart his effectual aid. 

But, independently of our conviction of an actual 
conlmunication fi-om the 'Deity, there is a power in 
the mind itself, which is calculated to draw down 
upon it an infli^ence of the most efficient kind. This 
18 produced by the mental process which we cdl 
Faith ; and it ^ay be illustrated by an impression 
which many must have experienced. Let us sup- 
pose that we have a friend of exalted intelligence 
and virtue, who has oflen exercised over us a com^ 
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manding influence, — restraining us from pursuits to 
wbich we felt an inclination,— exciting us to virtuous 
conduct, — and elevating, by his intercourse with us, 
our impressions of a character on which wo wished 
to form our own. Let ud suppose that we are re- 
moved to 4 distance from this friend, and that cir* 
cumstances of difficulty or danger occur, in which 
we feel the want of a guide and counsellor. In the 
reflections which the situation naturally gives rise to, 
the image of our friend is brought before us; an 
influence is conveyed analogous, to that which was 
oflen produced by his presence and his counsel ; and 
we feel as if he werie actually present, to render his 
advice and watch our conduct. How much would 
tliis impression be increased, could we further enter 
tain the thought, that ^s absent friend was aUe, in 
some way, to communicate with us, so far as to be 
aware of our present circumstances, and to perceive 
our efforts to, recall the influence of his character 
upon our own. Such is the intercourse of the soul 
with God. Every movement of the mind is known 
to him ; his eye is present with it, when, in any situa- 
tion of duty, distress, or mental discipline, the man^ 
under this exercise of faith, realizes the presence 
and character of the Deity^ and solemnly inquires 
how, in the particular instance, his moral feelings 
and his conduct will appear in the eye of Him who 
seeth in secret This is no vision of the imagina- 
tion, but a fact supported by every principle of sound 
I'eason, — an influence which a man brings down 
upon himself, when, by an effort of his own mind, 
he thus places himself in the immediate presence of 
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&e Almighty. The man who does so in every de- 
cision of life is be who lives by faith ; and^ whether 
we regard the inductions of reason, or the dictates 
of sacred truth, such a man is taught to expect ao 
influence greater and more effectual still. This is a 
power immediately from God, which shall bcNto him 
direction in every doubt, — flight in every darkness, — 
strength in his utmost weakness,-*-and comfort in 
all distress ; a power which shall bear upon aH the 
principles of his moral nature, when he cairies on 
the mighty conflict of bringing every desire and every 
volition under a conformity to the Divine will. We 
agahi hazard with confidence (he assertion, that in 
all this there is no improbability ; but that, on the 
contrary, the improbability is entirely on the other 
side, — in supposing that any such mental process 
could take place without the knowledge and the in- 
terposition of that incomprehensible One, whose eye 
is upon all his works. 



PART III. 



OF THE MORAL PRXNCIP^E, OR CONSCIENCE. 



There has been mach dispute respectmg the 
nature and even the existence of the moral principle, 
as a distinct element of our mental constitution ; but 
this controversy has now probably passed away, along 
with other speculations of a meta|>h3n9ical nature, in 
regard to which a kind of evidence was sought of 
which (he subjects are not susceptible. Without ar- 
guing respecting the propriety of speaking of a sepa- 
rate power or principle, we simply contend for the 
fact, that there is a mental exercise by which we feel 
certain actions to be right, and certain others wrong. 
It is an element or a movement of our moral nature 
which admits of no analysis, and no explanation, 
and is referable to no other principle than a simple 
recognition of the fact, which forces itself upon the 
conviction of every man who looks into the processes 
of his own mind. Of the existence and ^ nature 
of this most important principle, therefore, the evi- 
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dence is entirely within. We appeal to the con- 
sciousness of every man, that he perceives a power 
which, in particular cases, warns him of the conduct 
which he ought to pursue, and administers a solemn 
admonition when he has departed from it For while 
his judgment conveys to him a certain mipres»on, 
both of the qualities and the tendencies ,of actions, 
he has, besides this, a feeling by which he views the 
actions with approbation or disapprobation, in refer- 
ence' purely to their moral aspect, and without any 
rcsgard to their consequences. Wheft we refer to 
the sacred writings, we find the principle of con- 
science represented as a power of such import- 
ance, that, without any acquired knowledge, or any 
actual precepts, it is sufficient to establish, in every 
man, such an impression of his duty as leaves him 
without excuse in the neglect of it ** For when 
the gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature 
the things contained in the law, these, having not 
the law, are a law unto themselves : Which show the 
work of the law written in their hearts, their con- 
science also beeuing witness, and their thoughts the 
meanwhile accusing or else excusing one another." 
We even find a power assigned to the decisions of 
conscience, difi[ering in extent only, but not in kind, 
fi-om the judgment of the Almighty — " If our heturt 
condemn us, God is greater than our heart, and 
knoweth all things." 

The province of conscience then appears to be, 
to convey to man a certain conviction of what is 
morally right and wrong, in regard to conduct in 
individual ca8es,*--«iid the general ezerdse of the 
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destras or affections. This it does independeDtly 
of any acquired knowledge, and without reference 
to any other standard of duty. It does so, by a rule 
of right which it carries within itself, — and by apply* 
ing this to the primary moral feelings, that is, the 
desires and affections, so as to preserve among them 
a just and healthy balance towards each other. It 
seems therefore to hold a place among the moral 
powers, analogous to that which reason holds among 
the intellectual ; and, when we view it in this rela- 
tion, there appears a beautiful harmony pervading 
the whole economy of the mind. 

By his intellectual operations man acquires the 
knowledge of a certain. series of facts ; he remem- 
bers them, — he separates and classifies them, — and 
forms them into new combinations. But vnth the 
most active exercise of all these operations, his mind 
might prcRsent an accumulation of facts, without 
order, harmony, or utility ; without any principle of 
combination^— or combined only in those fantastic 
and extravagant forms ^vhich appear in the concep- 
tions of the maniac. It is reason that reduces the 
whole into order and harmony, — ^by comparing, dis- 
tinguishing,- and tracing their true analogies and re- 
lations, — and then by deducing trulhs as conclusions 
from the whole. It is in this manner particularly 
that man acquires a knowledge of the uniform actions 
of bodies on each other, — and, confidkig in the uni- 
formity of these actions, learns to direct his means 
to the ends which he has in view. He knows also 
bis own refations to other sentient beings, — and 
adapts his conduct to them, according to the circum- 
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stances in which he is jilaced; — ^the persons with 
whom he is connected, — and t}ie objects which he 
wishes to accomplish. He learns to accommodate 
his measures to new circumstances as they arise,— r 
and thus is guided and directed through his physical 
relations* When reason is suspended, all this har- 
mony is destroyed. The visions of the mind are 
acted upon as facts ; things are combined into &n- 
tastic forms, entii^ely apart from their true relations ; 
conduct is widely at variance with what circum- 
stances require; ends are attempted by means 
which have no relation to them ; and the ends them- 
selves are equally at variance with those which are 
suitable to the circumstances of the individuals Such 
is the maniac, whom accordingly we shut up, to pre- 
vent him from' being dangerous to the public ; for 
he has been known to mistake so remarkably the 
relations of things, and the conduct adapted to his 
circumstances, as to murder his most valuable friend» 
or his own helpless infant 

In all this process there is a striking analogy to 
certain conditions of the moral feelings, and to the 
control which is exercised over them by the princi- 
ple of conscience. By self-love a' magt. is led to 
seek his own gratification , or advantage; and the 
desires direct him to certain objects by which these 
propensities may be gratified. But the affections 
carry forth his views to other men < with whom he is 
connected by various relations, and to the ojQfices of 
justice, veracity, and benevolence, which arise out 
of them. Conscience is the regulating powert 
ii^cht acting upon ine desires and a^ections. as 
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reaBon does upon a series of facts, preserves among 
them harmony and order. It does so hy repressing 
the propensity of selfishness, and reminding the man 
of the irvLe relation between regard to his own inter- 
est and the duties he owes to other men. It regu- 
lates his desires and pursuits, by carrying his views 
beyond present feelings and present gratifications, 
to future times and future consequences,-^— and by 
raising his attention to his relation to the great moral 
Governor of the universe. He thus learns to adapt 
his conduct and pursuits, not to present and tran- 
sient feelings, but to an extended view of his great 
and true interests- as a moral being. Such is con- 
science,— -still, like reason, pointing out the moral 
ends a man ought to pursue, — and guiding him in 
the means by which he ought to pursue them ; and 
the man does not act in conformity with the consti- 
tution of his nature who does not yield to conscience 
the supremacy and direction over all his other feel- 
ings and principles of action. But the analogy does 
not stop here ; for we can also trace a condition in 
which this controlling influence of conscience is sus- 
pended or lost. I formerly endeavoured to trace 
the manneiP in which this derangement arises, and 
have now only to allude to its influence on the har- 
mony of the moral feelings. Self-love degenerates 
into low selfish gratification : the desires are indulged 
without any other restraint than that which arises 
from a mere selfish principle, — as a regard to health, 
perhaps in some degree to reputation : the affections 
are exercised only in so far as similar principles 
impose a certain degree of attention to them : pres- 

M 
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ent and momentary impulses are acted upon with* 
out any regard to futive results : conduct is adapted 
to present gratification, without the perception either 
of its moral aspect, or its consequences to the man 
himself as a responsible being *, and without regard to 
the means by which these feelings are gratified. 
In all this violation of moral harmony, there is no 
derangement of the ordinary exercise of judgment. 
In the most remarkable example that can be furnished 
by the history of human depravity, the man may be as 
acute as ever in the details of business or the pur- 
suits of science. There is no diminution of his 
sound estimate of physical relations, — for this is the 
province of reason. But there is a total derange- 
ment of his sense and approbation of moral relations, 
— for this is conscience. Such a condition of mind, 
then, appears to be, in reference to the moral feel- 
ings, what insanity is in regard to the intellectual. 
The intellectual maniac fancies himself a king, Bur- 
rounded by every form of earthly splendour, — and 
this hallucination is not corrected even by the sight 
of his bed of straw and all the horrors of his cell. 
The moral maniac pursues his way, and thinks him- 
self a wise and a happy man ; but feels not that he 
is treading a downward course, and is lost as a 
moral being. 

In the preceoing observations respecting the moral 
principle or conscience, I have alluded^hiefly to its 
influence in preserving a certain harmony among the 
other feelings, — ^in regulating the desires by the in- 
dications of moral purity, — and preventing sell^love 
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fit>in interferiD^ with the duties and affections \diich 
we owe to other men. But there is another and a 
most important purpose which is answered by this 
faculty, and that is to make us acquainted with the 
moral attributes of the Deity. ^ In strict philosophi-* 
cal language we ought perhaps to say, that this high 
purpose is accomplished by a combined operation of 
conscience and reason : but, however this may be, 
the process appears clear and intelligible in its 
nature, and fully adapted to the end now assigned 
to it. From a simple exercise of mind, directed to 
the great phenomena of nature, we acquire the know- 
ledge of a First Cause, — ^a Being of infinite power 
and infinite wisdom; and this conclusion is im- 
pressed upon us in a peculiar manner, when, from 
our own bodily and mental endowments, we infer 
the attributes of Him who framed us : ^ he that 
planted the ear," says a sacred writer, ** shall he 
not hear ; he that formed the eye, shall he not see ; 
he that teacheth men knowledge, shall not he know ?" 
When we trace backwards a series of finite yet in- 
teUigent beings, we must arrive at one of two con- 
clusions : we must either trace the series through 
an infinite and eternal succession of finite beings, 
each the cause of the one which succeeded it ; or 
we must refer the commencement of the series to 
one great intelligent Being, himself uncaused, infi- 
nite, and eternal. To trace the series to one being, 
finite, yet uncaused, is totally inadmissible ; and not 
less so is the conception of finite beings in an in- 
Sxaie and eternal series. The belief of one infinite 
Being, self-existent and eternal, is, therefore, the otHy 
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conclusion at which we can airive, as presenting 
any characters of credibility or truth. The super- 
intending care, the goodness and benevolence of the 
Deity, we learn, with a feeling of equal certainty, 
from the ample provision he has made for supplying 
ihe wants and ministering to the comfort of all the 
creatures whom he has made. This part of the ar* 
gument, also, is in the clearest manner insisted upon 
in the sacred writings ; when ihe apostle Paul, in 
calling upon the people of Lystra to worship the true 
God, who made heaven and earth, adds, as a source 
of knowledge from which they ought to learn his 
character ; '* he left not himself without a witness, 
in that he did good, and gave us rain frt>m heaven 
and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food and 
gladness." 

A heing thus endowed with infinite power, wis- 
dom, and goodness we cannot conceive to exist 
without moral feelings ; and, by a process equally 
obvious, we arrive at a distinct knowledge of diese, 
when, from the moral perceptions of our own minds, 
we infer the moral attributes of him who thus formed 
us. We have certain impressions of justice, yenir 
city, compassion, and moral purity, in regard to our 
own conduct, — ^we have a distinct approbation of 
these qualities in others, — and we attach a feeling 
of disapprobation to the infringement of them. By 
a simple step of reasoning, which conveys an im- 
pression of absolute conviction, we conclude, that 
He who formed us with these feelings possesses, in 
his own character, corresponding moral attributes, 
which, though they resemble in kind, must infinitely 
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exceed in degree, those qualities in the wisest and 
the best of men. In our actual observation of man- 
kind, we perceive these attributes impaired in their 
exercise by human weakness, distorted by human 
passion, — and impeded in their operation by per- 
sonal wants, personal feelings, and selfish interests. 
But, apart from such deteriorating causes, we have 
a certain abstract idea of the full and perfect exercise 
of those qualities ; and it is in this pure and perfect 
form that we ascribe them to the Almighty. In 
him, they can be impeded by no weakness, dis- 
torted by no passion, and impaired in their operation 
by no personal interest We therefore conclude 
him to be perfect in the exercise of all these moral 
attributes, and to take the most rigid estimate of any 
infringement of them by man ; this is what we call 
the holiness of God. Even the man who has him- 
self departed from moral rectitude still feels a power 
within, which points Mrith irresistible force to what is 
purity, and fixes upon him a conviction that God is 
pure. 

When we view such a being apart from any infe^ 
rior creature, all seems harmony and consistency ; 
we have only to contemplate him as high and holy, 
and enjoying perfect happiness in his own spotless 
attributes. But, when we view him in relation to 
man in a state of moral discipline, and, in that state, 
tainted deeply with moral evil, a difRculty arises of an 
appalling magnitude. There is ample scope now, 
we perceive, for the exercise of his holiness, veracity, 
and justice ; and he appears in sublime and terrible 
miyesty in his exialted character as a moral governor. 

M2 
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But, amid such a display, there is an obvious ifiter* 
niption to the exercise of compassion, — especially 
in that essential department of it — mercy or forgive- 
ness. This attribute may be exercised without re- 
straint by an individual, where his own interests alone 
are concerned ; because in him it involves only a 
sacrifice of self-love. But forgiveness in a moral 
governor either implies an actual change of purpose, 
or supposes his decision to have been made without 
sufficient knowledge of, or due attention tot, all the 
facts by which he ought to have been influenced : 
it denotes either undue rigour in the law, or igno« 
ranee or inattention in him who administers it ; and 
it may very often interfere with the essential requisites 
of justice. But, in a moral governor of infinite per- 
fection, there can be neither ignorance of facts nor 
change of purpose ; the requirements of his justice 
must stand unshaken, — ^and his law, written on the 
hearts of all his rational creatures, must be upheld, 
in the face of the universe, as holy, and just, and good. 
Is, then, the exercise of mercy to be excluded from 
our conception of the Divine character, — and is there 
no forgiveness with God ? The soundest inductions 
of philosophy, applied to the actual state of man, 
bring us to this momentous question ; but the high- 
est eflbrts of human science fail to answer it It is 
in this our utmost need, that we are met by the dic- 
tates of revelation, and are called to humble the pride 
of our reason before that display of the harmony and 
integrity of the Divine character. We there learn the 
truths, far beyond the utmost inductions of human 
science, and the utmost conceptions of human thoughtt 
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•"^hat an atonement is made, a sacrifice offered ;— and 
Ifaat the exercise of forgiveness is consistent with the 
perfections of die Deity. Thus, by a process of the 
mind itself, which seems to present every element of 
fair and logical reasoning, we arrive at a full convic- 
tion of the necessity, and the moral probability, of 
that truth which forms the great peculiarity of the Chris- 
tian revelation. More than any other, in the whole 
circle of religious belief, it rises above the induc- 
tions of science, while reason, in its soundest conclu- 
sions, recognises its probability, and receives its truth ; 
and it stands forth alone, simply proposed to our be- 
lief, and offered to our acceptance, on that high but 
peculiar evidence by which is supported the testimony 
of God. 

The truth of these considerations is impressed 
upon us in the strongest manner, when we turn our 
attention to the actual moral condition of mankind. 
When we contemplate man, as he is displayed to ua 
by the soundest induction of philosophy, — ^his capacity 
for distinguishing truth from falsehood, and evil from 
good ; the feelings and afiections which bind him to 
his fellow-men, and the powers which enable him to 
rise to intercourse with God : — ^when we consider 
^e power, which sits among his other principles and 
feelings, as a faithful monitor and guide, carrying in 
itself a rule of rectitude without any other knowledge, 
and a right to govern without reference to any other 
authority, — ^we behold a fabric complete and har- 
monious* in all its parts, and eminently worthy of its 
Almighty Maker; we behold an ample provision 
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for peace, and order, and harmonj, in the whole moral 
world. But when we compare with these inductioiui 
the actual state of man, as displayed to us in the page 
of history, and in our own daily observation, the con- 
viction is forced upon us that some mighty change 
has taken place in this beauteous 83rstem, some mar- 
vellous disruption of its moral harmony. The man- 
ner in which this condition arose, — or the origin of 
moral evil under the government of God, is a ques- 
tion entirely beyond the reach of the human faculties. 
It is one of those, however, on which it is simply our 
duty to keep in mind, that our business is, not with 
the explanation, but with the facts; for, even by 
the conclusions of philosophy, we are compelled to 
believe that man has fallen from his high estate, 
and that a pestilence has gone abroad over the face 
of the moral creation. 

In arriving at this conclusion, it is not with the in- 
ductions of moral science alone that we compare or 
contrast the actual state of man. For one bright 
example has appeared in our world, in whom was 
exhibited human nature in its highest state of order 
and harmony. In regard to the mighty purposes 
which He came to accomplish, indeed, plidlosophy 
fails us, and we are called to submit the inductions 
of our reason to the testimony of God. But, when 
we contemplate his whole character purely as a mat- 
ter of historical truth, the conviction is forced upon 
us that this was the highest state of man ; and the 
inductions of true science harmonize with the im- 
pression of the Roman centurion* when on wiU 
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nessing the conclusion of the earthly sufferings of 
the Messiah, he exclaimed '* Truly, diis was the Son 
of God." 

When we endeavour to tra^e the manner in which 
mankind have departed so widely from this high pat- 
tern, we arrive at itioral phenomena of which we 
can offer no explanation. But an inquiry of much 
greater importance is to mark the process by which, 
in individual instances, conscience ceases to be the 
regulating principle of the character ; and this ia 
a simple and legitimate object of philosophical obser- 
vation. There cannot, indeed, be an inquiry of more 
intense and solemn interest, than to trace the chain 
of sequences which has been established in the mind 
of man as a moral being. We can view it only as 
a matter of fact, without being able to refer it to any 
other principle than the will of Him who framed us ; 
but the facts which are before us claim the serious 
attention of every man who would cultivate that most 
important of all pursuits — the knowledge of his own 
moral condition. The fact to which I chiefly allude 
is, a certain relation, formerly referred to, between 
the truths which are calculated to act upon us as mo- 
ral causes, and the mental emotions which ought to 
result from them ; and between these emotions and 
a certain conduct which they tend to produce. If 
the due harmony between these be carefully cultivated, 
the result is a sound moral condition ; but, by every 
instance in which this harmony is violated, a morbid 
influence has been introduced, which gains strength 
in each succeeding voUtion, and carries disorder 
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through the moral economy. We have fonnerijr 
illustrated this important moral process, by the rela- 
tion between the emotion of compassion, and the 
conduct which ought to arise from it If this tend- 
ency of the emotion be diligently cultivated, the 
result is the habit of active benevolence ; but, if the 
emotion be violated, its influence is progressively 
diminished, and a character is produced of cold and 
barren selfishness. 

A similar chain of sequences is to be observed 
respecting the operation of those great truths, which, 
under the regulating power of conscience, are calcu- 
lated to act as moral causes in our mental economy : 
we may take, for example, the truths relating to 
the character and perfections of the Deity, and the 
influence which these ought ta produce upon every 
rational being. We have seen the knowjedge which 
we derive from the light of natiire respecting the 
attributes of God, when, from his works around us, 
we discover him as a being of infinite power, wis- 
dom, and' goodness ; and when, from the moral im- 
pressions of our own minds, we infer his perfections 
as a moral Governor of infinite holiness, justice, and 
truth. By a proper direction of the mind to the 
truths which are dius conveyed to us respecting the 
Deity, there would naturally arise a corresponding 
chain of emotions of which he is the object These 
are, a sense of veneration towards him, as infinitely 
great, wise, and powerful, — of love and thankfulness, 
as infinitely good, — and of habitual regard to his 
authority and will, as a moral governor of puri^ and 
justice, and as requiring a coirespondiiig chaiacter in 
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all hifl creatures. A close and constant relation 
ought to be preserved between these truths and these 
emotions, and on this depends the moral hafmony of 
the mind. The preservation of this harmony, again, 
is intimately connected with a mental process which 
every man feels to be voluntary, — or in his power to 
perform, if he wills. It consists in a careful direc- 
tion of the mind to such truths, so as to enable them 
to act as moral causes in the mental economy: by 
the established order of moral sequences, the emo- 
tions naturally ^llow: these are then to be cherished 
with satisfaction and reverence ; and a correspond- 
ing influence upon the character and conduct is the 
further consequence. But the first step in this im- 
portant process may be neglected : the mind may 
not be directed with due care to the truths which 
thus claim its highest regard, — and the natural result 
is a corresponding deficiency in the emotions and 
conduct which ought to flow fix)m them. This will 
be the case in a stiU higher degree, if there has been 
formed any actual derangement of the moral condi- 
tion, — if deeds have been committed, or even desires 
cherished, by which the mdicaiions of conscience have 
been violated. The moral harmony of the mind is 
then lost, and, however slight may be the first im- 
pression, a morttid influence has begun to operate in 
the mental economy, which tends gradually to gain 
strength, until it becomes a ruUng principle in the 
nvhole character. The truths connected with the 
divine perfections are now neither invited nor cher- 
ished ; but are felt to be intruders which' disturb the 
mental tranquillity. The attentionceases to be directed 
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to tfaem, and the jQorrespondiiig emotioDS yanish from 
the mindi Such appears to be the moral history 
of those who, in the striking language oTthe sacred 
writings ^' do not like to retain God in Iheir know- 
ledge." * ' • 

When the moral harmony of the vohxd has been 
impaired to this extent, another mental* condition 
arises, ao^sording to the wondrous system of mft»l 
sequences. This consists in a distortion of the 
understandihg itself, regarding the first great prin- 
ciples of moral truths For, a fearless contempla- 
tion of the truth, respecting the divine perfections, 
having become inconsistent with the moral condition 
of the mind, there next arises a desire to discover a 
view of them more in accordance with its own feel- 
ings. This is followed, in due course, by a cor- 
responding train of its own speculations ; and these, 
by a mind so prepared, are received as truth. The 
inventions of liie mind itself thus become the regu- 
lating principles of its emotion^ and this mental 
process, advancing from step to step, terminates in 
moral degradation and anarchy. 

Nothing can be more striking than the manner 
in which these great principles of ethical science are 
laid down in the sacred writings; ^'the invisible 
things of him from the creation df the world are 
clear^ seen, beij:q|^ understood by the things that 
are made, even his eternal power and Godhead, so 
that they are without excuse : Because that, whea 
they knew God, they glorii^d him not as God, 
neither w#e thankful; but became vain in their- 
ioiaginalions, and t^ir foolish heart was darkened* 
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I^rofessing themselves to be wise, they became 
^Is ; and changed the glory of the uneorruptible 
God into an image made like to corruptible man, 
and to M^, and four-footed beasts, and creeping 
thinl||s.'^^-** And ev^ as they did not like to retain 
God in their knowledge, God gave them over to a 
reprobate mind, to do those things which are not 
cenvenlent" The various steps in iMa course of 
moral degradation are here represented as a judicial 
inffiction by the Deity. But this solemn view of 
the subject is in no degree ^inconsistent with the 
principle that it takes place according to a chain of 
sequences existing in the mind itselfl For the 
Almighty One, who is said to infliet as a judgment 
this state of moral ruin, is the same who established 
it as the result of a uniform process in the mental 
economy, to be traced in the history of every man 
who has followed the downward course which led 
him astray from virtue. 

To the principles which have now been stated 
we are also to refer a point in the philosophy of 
human nature which presents a subject of most in- 
teresting reflection. I allude to ^e fact, that the 
great truths of religious belief are so oflen rejected, 
by men who have acquired a reputation for exalted 
powers of understanding, in other departments of 
intellectual inquiry. The &ct it one of intense in- 
terest ; and we can scarcely wonder that superficial 
observers shotdd have dieduced from it an impres- 
sion that it implies iis»mething defective in the evi- 
dence by which these truths are proposed to our 
reception. But the conclusion is entirely unwnr- 

N 
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ranted; and' the important principle cannot be ta^^ 
often repeated, that the attainment of truth in moral 
inqiiiries is essentially connected with the moral 
condition of the inquirer. On this depends the 
anxious care with which he has directed his mind ta 
the high pursuit under a deep and solemn feeling, 
of its supreme importance* On this depends the 
sincere and humble and candid love of truth with, 
which he has conducted it, apart alike from [Nreju- 
dice and frivolity. For without these essential ele- 
ments of character, the most exalted intellect majf 
fSul of reaching the truth, — ^the most acute under- 
standing may only wander into delusion and false- 
hood. 

Before concluding this subject, there ,is anothev 
point which deserves to be alluded to; namely,.- 
the influence produced upon all our moral decisions 
by Attention. This important process of the mind 
we have had occasion to mention, in various parts- 
of our inquiry. It consists, as we have seen, in 
directing the thoughts, . calmly and deliberately, to 
all the facts and considerations by which we ought- 
to be influenced in the particular case which is under 
our view; and it should be accompanied by an 
anxious and sincere desire to be guided, both in our 
opinions and conduct, by the true and relative tend- 
ency of each of th^m. It is a voluntary process 
of the mind which every man has flie power to per-^ 
form ; and,, on the degree in whieh it is habitually 
exercised depend some of the great diflerences 
between one man and another in their moral con*. 
£tion. We have repeatedly had occasion to men.-. 
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I 

iion that morbid state of the mind in which moral 
-causes seem to have lost their proper influence; 
both on the volitions of the will and even on the 
•decisions of the judgment : but it is a truth which 
cannot be too often referred to, how much this con- 
dition is influenced by the mental process which we 
are now considering. It originates, indeed, in some 
degree of that distortion of moral feeling, in conse- 
quence of which the inclinations wander from the 
strict path of rectitude ; but the primary eflect of 
iSiaa loss of mental harmony, and that by which it is 
-perpetuated, appears to be chiefly an habitual mis- 
direction <^ the attention,^or a total want of con- 
sideration of the truths and motives by which the 
moral judgments and decisions ought to be influ- 
enced. Apart from this condition of the mind, 
indeed, there is reason to believe that the actual 
differences in moral judgment are in dijBferent men 
less than we are apt to imagine. ^ Let any honest 
liian," says Butier, "-before he engages in any 
course of' action, a^' himself, — is thfs I am going to 
do right, or is it wrong, — ^is it good, or is it evil ? 
i do not in the least doubt but that these questions 
would be answered agreeably to truth and virtue, by 
almost any fair man in almost any circumstances." 
it IS in a great measure from the want of this simple 
exercise of attention, or of what in common lan- 
guage we call calm reflection, that men are led 
a,wi^, l^ passion, prejudice, and distorted moral 
habits, into courses of action which their own sober 
judgment would condemn ; and, when a man who 
baB thus separated £rom rectitude begins to retraoe 
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his way, the first great point is that where he pausei 
in his downward career, and seriously proposes to 
himself the question, whether.the course he has fol- 
lowed be worthy of a moral being. I allude not 
here to the means by which a man is led to take 
this momentous step in his moral history, but only 
to the mental process of which it consists. It 10 
primarily nothing more than an exercise of attention, 
calmly and deliberately directed to the (ruths and 
considerations by which his moral decisions ought 
to be influenced ; but, when a xaank has once been 
brought into this attitude of deep and. serious 
thought, conscience comes to bear its part in the 
solemn process ; and the inquirer is likely to arrive 
at just conclusions on those great questions of which 
he feels the importance to his moral condition. 



Before leaving the subject of the Moral Frinciplet 
there are two points cloaely connected with it which 
remain to be noticed. The one relates to the origin 
and immutability of moral distinctions,— ^and, in 
connexion with this, a class of speculations which 
hold a conspicuous place in the history of Ethical 
science, under the name of Theories of Morals* 
The other refers to a certain harmony or principle 
of arrangement, which the different moral feelings 
ought to preserve towards each other in a wdU 
regulated mind. 
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$ I.— OF THE ORIGIN AND IMMUTABILITY OF MO- 
UAL DISTINCTIONS AND THEORIES OF MORALS. 

In treating of the moral powers, I have considered 
various feelings as distinct parts of our constitution, 
each intended to answer a specific purpose in the 
present scene of moral discipline. I am tiware of 
an objection that may be urged against this mode 
of viewing the subject, — namely, that it is an unne- 
cessary muhiplication of originsd principles. I am 
not inclined to dispute respecting the term original 
principles. I only contend for the fact, that there 
are certain feelings or propensities which are found 
to operate in the whol<e of mankind; and, with 
regard to these, I consider our object to be simply 
to view man as he is. In his physical relations, we 
find him endowed with a variety of senses, and a 
great variety of boffily functions,— each adapted to 
its proper purpose, and all distinct from each other ; 
and the physiologist is content to view them simply 
as they are. Were he to exercise his ingenuity 
upon them, he might contend, with much plausibility, 
that it is highly incorrect to speieik of five distinct 
and separate senses ; for that they are all merely 
modifications of sensation, differing only in the vari- 
ous kinds of the external impression. Thus, what 
is vulgarly called, sight is the ample sensation of 
light, — and hearing is merely tiie sensation of sound, 
would be all very true, — but it does not appear 

N2 
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to elucidate the subject; nor, 4)7 any kigenultjr <^ 
such speculation, could we be enabled to Imow 
more concerning these senses than when we called 
them sight and hearing. In the same manner, it 
would appear, that the course of inquiry respecting 
our moral feelings is simply to observe what tfiese 
feelings really are ; and what are their obvious tend- 
encies in an uncontaminated mind. When we have 
done so on adequate foundation, I conceive we have 
every reason for considering them as principles iah» 
planted in us by the Creator, for our guidance in 
our present relations ; and, like the functions of our 
bodies, so the powers and feelings of our minda 
show a wonderful adaptation and design, woiihy of 
their Omnipotent cause. But, we can know nothing 
of them beyond the facts, — and nothing is to be 
gained by any attemp^t, however ingenious, to buo- 
plify or explain them. We have formerly had occa-' 
sion to allude to various spe6ulations, of a similar 
character, respecting the powers of percep^on and 
simple intellect, — all of which have now given way 
before the general admission of the truth, that, on the 
questions to which they refer, no human sagacity 
can carry us pne step beyond the simple loiQwledge 
of the facts. 

It will probably be admitted, that diere have be«i 
many similar unprofitable speculations in the phi- 
losophy of the moral feelings ; and that these specula^ 
lions, instead of throwing any light upon the subject, 
have tended rather to withdraw the attention of 
inquirers from the questions of deep and serious 
importanceconnected with the investi^on* Amoog 
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tbesef perhaps, we may reckon some of the doo- 
tiines which hold a prominent place in the history of 
this branch of science, under the name of Theories 
(^Morale, These doctrines agree in admitting the 
fact, that there are among mankind certain notions 
respecting right and wrong, — moral and inomoral 
actioas ; and they then profess to account for these 
impressions, or to explain how men come to think 
one action ri^t and another wrong. A brief view of 
these theories may properly belong to an outline of 
Ibis department of science. 

In contemplating the conduct of men as placed 
in certain relations towards each other, we perceive 
aome. actions which we pronounce to be right, and 
others which we pronounce to be wrong. In fono- 
ing our opinion of them in this manner, we refer to 
the intuitions of the actor, and, if we are satisfied 
that he really intended what we see to be the effect 
or the tendency of his conduct, or even that he pur- 
posed something which he was prevented from ac- 
complishing, we view him with feelings of moral 
approbation or disapprobation,—- or, in other words, 
a^ply to him the award of praise or blame. Such 
is our simple idea of virtue or vice, as applied either 
to the act or the agent We have a conviction that 
"diere is a line of conduct to which ourselves and 
others are bound by a certain kind of obligation : 
a departure ^ firom this constitutes moral demerit 
or vice ; a correct observance of it constitutes 
virtue. 

Tins appears to be the simple view of our primary 
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impression of vice and virtue. The next question 
is, what is the origin of the impression, or on what 
ground is it that we conclude certain actions to be 
right, and others wrong ? Is it merely from a view 
of their consequences to ourselves or others? or do 
we proceed upon an absolute conviction of ce^rtain 
conduct being right, and certain other wrong, with- 
out carrying the mind filrther than the simple act, or 
the simple intention of the actor, — ^without any con* 
sideration of the effects or the tendencies of the 
action t This is the question which has been so 
keenly agitated in the speculations of Ethical science, 
namely, respecting the origin and nature of moral 
distinctions. On the one hand, it is contended, 
tiiat these moral impressions are in themselves im- 
mutable, and that an absolute conviction of their 
immutability is fixed upon us, in that part of our con- 
stitution which we call conscience ; in other words, 
there is a certain conduct to which we are bound by 
a feeling of obligation, apart from all other considera- 
tions whatever ; and we have an impression that a 
departure from this in ourselves or others constitutes 
vice. On the other hand, it is maintained, that these 
distinctions are entirely arbitrary, or arise out of cir- 
cumstances, so that what is vice in one case may be 
virtue in another. Those who have adopted the 
latter hypothesis have next to explain, what the cir- 
cumstances are which give rise, in this manner, to 
our impressions of vice and virtue, moral approba- 
tion or disapprobation. The various modes of ex- 
plaining this impression have led to the Theories of 
Morals. 
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The syBtem of Mandeville ascribes our impres- 
sions of moral rectitude entirely to the enactments 
. of legislators. Man, he says, naturally seeks only 
Yoa own gratification, without any regard to the hap- 
piness of other men. But legislators found that it 
would be necessary to induce him, in some way, to 
surrender a portion of his personal gratification for 
the good of others, and so to promote the peace and 
harmony of society. To accomplish this with such 
a selfish being, it was necessary to give him some 
equivalent for the sacrifice he thus made ; and the 
principle of his nature which they fixed upon for this 
purpose was his love of praise. They made certain 
laws for the general good, and then flattered mankind 
into the belief that it was praiseworthy to observe 
them, and noble to sacrifice a certain degree of their 
own gratification for the good of others. What we 
call virtue thus resolves itself into the love of praise. 
In regard to such a system as this, it has been 
thought sufficient to point out the distinction, between 
the immutable principles of morality and those ar- 
rangements which are dependent upon mere enact- 
ment Such are many of the regulations and re- 
strictions of commerce. They are intended for the 
public good, and, while they are in force, it is the 
duty of every good citizen to obey them. A change 
of the law, however^ changes their character, for 
they possess in themselves none of the qualities of 
merit or demerit. But no laws can alter, and no 
statutes modify, those great principles of moral con- 
duct which are graved indelibly on the conscience 
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of all classes of men. Kings, it has t>een saitlf maj 
make laws, but cannot create a virtue. 

By another modification of this system, our im- 
pressions of virtue and vice are said to be derived 
entirely from mutual compact. Men, finding that 
there was a certain course of action which would 
contribute to their mutual advantage, and vice versa, 
entered into an agreement to observe certain^ con- 
duct, and abstain from certain other. The violation 
of this compact constituted vice, the observance of 
it virtue. 

By a theory, supported by some eminent men, as 
Clarke and WoUaston, virtue wad considered to 
depend on a conformity of the conduct to a certain 
sense of the fitness of things, — or the truth of things. 
The meaning of this, it must be confessed, is rather 
obscure. It however evidently refers the essence 
of virtue to a relation perceived by a process of 
reason ; and therefore may be held as at variance 
with the belief of the impression being universal. 

According to the Theory of UtUity^ as warmly 
supported by Mr. Hume, we estimate the vutue bf 
an action and an agent entirely by their usefulness. 
He seemi^ to refer all our mental impressions to two 
principles, reason and taste. Reason gives us simply 
the knowledge of truth or falsehood, and is no motive 
of action. Taste gives an impression of pleasure or 
pain, and so constitutes happiness or misery, and 
becomes a motive of action. To this he refers our 
impressioiis of beauty and defprmily, vice and virtue. 
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He haSf aceordingly, distinctly asserted that the 
words right and wrong signify nothing more than 
Bweet or sour, pleasant or painful, being only efiects 
upon the mind of the spectator produced by the con- 
templation of certain conduct, — and this, as we have 
already seen^ resolves itself into the impression of 
its usefulness. An obvious objection to the system 
of utiUty was, that it might be i4)plied to the effects 
of incmimate matter as correctly as to the deeds of a 
voluntary agent A printing-press or a steam-engine 
might be as meritorious as a man of extensive virtue. 
To obviate this, Mr. Hume was driven to a distinc- 
tion, which in fact amounted to giving up the doc- 
trine, namely,, that the sense of utility must be com- 
bined with a feeling of approbation. This leads us 
back to the previous question, on what this feeling of 
approbation is founded, and at once recognises a 
principle, distinct from the mere perception of utility. 
Virtuous conduct may indeed always contribute to 
general utility, or general happiness ; but this is an 
efiect only, not the cause or tiie principle which con- 
stitutes it virtuous. This important distinction has 
been well stated by Professor Mills of Oxford. He 
defines morality tq be, — *« an obedience to the liaw 
and constitution of man's nature, assigned him by 
the Deity in conformity to his own essential and 
unchangeable attributes, the effect of which is the 
general happiness of his creatures."* 

We come now to the Sdfah System of morals, 
* Lecture on the Theory of Mofal Obligation. Oxford, 1830. 
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according to which the fundamental principle of the 
conduct of mankind is a desire to promote their own 
gratification or interest This theory has appeared 
in various forms, from a very early period in the his* 
tory of Ethical science ; but the most remarkable 
promoter of it in more modem times was Mr. 
Hobbes. According to him, man is influenced 
entirely by what seems calculated, more immediately, 
or more remotely, to promote his own interest; 
whatever does so he considers as right, — the oppo* 
site as wrong. He is driven to society by neces- 
sity, and then, whatever promotes the general good 
he considers as ultimately calculated to promote his 
own. This system is founded upon a fallacy simi-* 
lar to that referred to under the former head. Yir^ 
tuous conduct does impart gratification, and that of 
the highest kind ; and, in the strictest sense of the 
word, it promotes the true interest of the agent : but 
this tendency is the effect, not the cause ; and never 
can be considered as the principle which imparts to 
conduct its character of virtue ; nor do we perform 
it merely because it affords us gratification, or prO' 
motes our interest The hypothesis, indeed, may 
be considered as distinctly contradicted by facts,-— 
for, even in our own experience, it is clear, that the 
pleasure attending an act of generosity or virtue in 
ourselves, as well as our approbation of it in others, 
is diminished or destroyed by the impression that 
there was a selfish purpose to answer by it 

There is a modification of the selfish system which 
attempts to get rid of its more offensive aspect by a 
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aa^iilMf am circuitous chaia of mocal emotions. 
We have expeheucedy it is said, that a certain atten- 
lion to the comfort or advantage of others contrib- 
otes to our own. A kind of habit is thus formed* 
by which we come at last to seek the happiness 
of others for their own sake ; so that, by this pro- 
cess, actions which at first were considered only as 
inexpedient, from being opposed to self-love, at 
l^ogth and insensibly come to be considered as im* 
moraL This can be ccmsidered as nothing more 
tfaaji an ingenious play upon words, and deserves 
only to be mentioned as an historical fact, in a view 
of those speculations by which this important subject 
has been obscured and bewildered. 

Another modification of the theories of morals 
remains to be mentioned ; namely, that of the dis- 
tinguished Paley. This eminent writer is decidedly 
opposed to the doctrine of a moral «ense or moral 
principle ; but the system which he proposes to sub- 
stitute in its [^ce must be acknowledged to be liaUe 
to considerable objections* He. commences with 
die proposition that virtue is doing good to mankind, 
'in obedience to the will of God, and for the sake of 
eveiiasting happiness. The good • of- mankind, 
therefore, is the subject— the w^ of God, the rule 
—and everlasting happiness, the motive of human 
virtue. The will of Gxh), he subsequently goes on 
to show, is made known to us partly by revelation, 
and partly by what we discover of his designs and 
dispositions firom his works, or, as we usually call it, 
the light of nature. ' From this last source he thinks 

O 
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it is clearly to be inferred, ihst Ood wilki and wishes 
the happiness of his creatures ; consequently actions 
which promote that will and wish must be agreeable 
to himf and the contrary. The method of ascer- 
taining the will of God concerning any action, by 
the light of nature, therefore, is, to inquire into the 
tendency of the action to promote or diminish gene- 
ral happiness. Proceeding on these grounds, he 
then arrives at the conclusion, that whatever is ex- 
pedient is right ; and that it is the utility of any 
moral rule alone which constitutes the obligation of 
it. In hid further elucidation of this theory, Dr. 
Paley admits, that an action may be useful in an 
individual case which is not right To constitute 
it right, it is necessary that it shall be ** expedient 
upon the whole, — at the long run, in all its efiects, 
collateral and remote as well as those which are 
immediate and direct" 

Without entering on the various pecdiarities of 
this system, there are two considerations ^diich 
appear to be serious objections to it as a doctrine to 
be applied to practical purposes. (1.) If we sup- 
pose a man deliberating respecting an action, which 
he perceives would be eminently expedient and use- 
ful in an individual case, and which he feels to be 
highly desirable in its immediate reference to that 
case ; we may naturally ask whether he is in a 
lUkely condition to find his way to a sound conckK 
sion respecting the consequences of tfie action ** upon 
die whole, at the long run, in all its consequences, 
remote and coUateraL" It may certainly be doubted^ 
whether, in any case, there is not great danger of 
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diflferences of opinion arising respecting this ex« 
tended and ultimate expediency of an action ; and* 
in particular, whether in the man now referred to, 
the very circumstances of his perception of great and 
immediate utility, and the state of desire connected 
with it, do not constitute a moral condition which 
might interfere, in a very material degree, with his 
calculation as to its ultimate expediency, (2.) In- 
dependendy of this consideration^ we may be allowed 
to doubt, whether any human being can arrive at 
such an extensive knowledge, as this theory seems 
to render necessary, of all th^ consequences of an 
action, remoMte and collateraL This would appear 
to constitute a kind and a degree o^ knowledge to 
be found only in the omniscience of the Deity. 

If these observations are well founded, I think we 
cannot hesitate to maintain, that, on such a nice cal- 
culation of consequences, it is impossible to found a 
rule of morab in any degree adapted to the neces- 
sities of man. The same objection applies to every 
doctrine which does not recognise die supreme 
authority of conscience as an original part of our 
manX constitution, warning as of certain conduct 
as immutably right, and certam other conduct as 
immutably wrong, without any regard either to our 
own advantage or to our judgment of the tendency 
of the deeds. Whenever we depart firom this great 
principle, we • reduce every moral decision to ^diat 
must primarily be a process of reasoning, and in 
which, consequently, there may be differences of 
opinion respecting the tendency of actions, instead 
of that absolute coaviction which the deep import* 
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ence of die subject renders indispensable. It may, 
further, be confidently stated as a matter of fact, tluit 
a conscientious man, in considering an action which 
involves a point of moral duty, does not enter upon 
any such calculation of its consequences. He 
flimply asks himself, is it right? and so decides, 
according to an impulse within which he feels to be 
a part of his moral constitution, susceptible of do 
explanation, and not admitting of being referred to 
any other principle. 

The foundation of all these Theariei of Morakf 
then, seems to be the impression, that there is 
nothing right or wrong, just or unjust in itself; but 
that our kleas of right and wrong, justice and iii» 
justice arise either from actual law or mutual com- 
pact,— or from our view of the tendendes of actiooa. 
There is another modification of these Tories, but 
liable to similar objection, which ascribes the <»igiii 
of right and wrong directiy to die will of the Deity, 
and holds that there is nothing wrong which might 
not have been right, if he had so ordained it. By 
the immutabilfty of moral distinctions, as opposed 
to all these theories, we mean — ^that there are car- 
tain actions which are immutably right, and which 
we are bound in duty to perform, and certain actiona 
wtdch. are immutably wrong, apart from any otiiet 
consideration whatever ; and tlmt an absolute con* 
viction of this is fixed upon us, in the moral princi- 
ple or conscience, independently of knowledge de* 
nved fi'om any other source respecting the will or 
kwa of the Abnightyr By tfaia •ysteniv thorefevet 
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idiich refers our moral impressions to the supreme 
«uthoritjr of conscience, a principle is disclosed^ 
which, independently even of revelation, not only 
establishes an absolute conviction of the laws of 
moral rectitude, but leads us to the impression of 
moral responsibility and a moral Governor, and^ 
aa immediately flowing, from this, a state of future 
retribution. We have already shown this to accord 
with the declarations of the sacred writings, and it is 
evidently the only system on which we can account 
for that uniformity of moral sentiment which is abso- 
lutely l^qmred for (he harmonies of society. For 
it is, in fact, on a conviction of the immutability of 
this feeling in ourselves, — and of the existence of a 
similar and universal principle in o&ers,-'^that is 
founded all the mutual confidence which keeps man- 
kind together. It is this reciprocity of moral feeling . 
that proves a constant check upon the conduct. of 
men in the daily transactions of life ; but, to answer 
this purpose, there is evidently required an impres* 
sion of its uniformity,— -or a conviction that the 
actions which we disapprove in others will be con- 
demned in us by the unanimous decision of other 
taem It is equally clear that we have no such im- 
pression of a uniformity of sentiment on any other 
subject, except on those referable to the class of 
first tru^ ; and this immediately indicates a marked 
distinetion between our moral impressions, and any 
of those conclusions at which we arrive by a process 
of the understanding. It is clear, also, that this 
uniformity can arise from no system which either 
fefoBB us direcdy to the will of God, or is liable to 
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be aftoted by die differences wliidi may exist in 
the judgment, the moral taste, the personal feel* 
ings, or the interests of difierent indiyiduals. It 
must be, in itself, fixed and immutable, conTeying an 
absolute conviction^ which admits of no doubt and 
no difference of of»mon. Such is the grei^ pnncH 
pie of conscience. However its warnings maj be 
neglected, and its influence obscured by passion and 
mcn^ degradation, it still asserts its right to goveni 
the whole man. " Had it strength," says Butler, 
<< as it had right,— ^had it power, as it had manifest 
authority, it would absolutely govern the worid." 

It remains only that we briefly notice die system 
of Dr. Adam Smidi, commonly called the theory of 
Sympathy. According to this ingenious writer, it is 
required for our moral sentiments respecting aa 
action, that we enter into the -feelings both of the 
agent and of him to whom the action relates. If 
we sympathize with the feelings and intentions ai the 
a^ent, we approve of his conduct as right, — ifnoif 
we consider it as wrong. If, in die individual to 
whom the action refers, we sympathisse with a feeU 
ing of gratitude, we regard the agent as worthy of 
praise, — if with a feeling of resentment, the contrary. 
We thus observe our feelings respecting the conduct 
of others, in cases in which we are not peraonally 
concemedf — ^then apply these rales to ourselves ; and 
thus judge of our own conduct This very obvious 
statement, however, of what every. man feels, does 
not supply the place of a fundamental rale of right 
and wrong ; and indeed Dr. Smidi does not af^iear 
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foeontend that it does lo. It applies oidjtodieap- 
plieation of a (Mrinciple, not to the origm of it Our 
qrmpathycaa. never be supposed to constitute an 
action right or wrong ; but it enables us to applj to 
individual cases a princ^le of right and wrong 
derived from another source ; and to clear our judg* 
ment in doing so, from the blinding influence of 
those selfish feelings by which we are so apt to be 
misled when we apply it directly to ourselves. In 
estimating our own conduct, we then apply to it 
those conclusions which we have made wi^ regard 
to the. conduct of others,-— ot we imagine others 
applying the same process in regard to us, and con- 
aider how our conduct would appear to an impartial 
observer* 

In regard to the whole <^ this subject, an im« 
portant distinction is to be made between the fun* 
liamental principle, from which actions derive Hhek 
ehatacter of right and wrong, — and the application 
of reason in judging of their tendencies. Before 
eonduding this part of the subject, therefore, we 
iMive to add a very few observations on the influence 
eicerted on our moral decisions by reason, — always, 
however, m subserviency to the great principle of 
consciettce. The office of reason appears to bof 
m the first place, to judge of the expediency, pro- 
priety, and consequences of aCctious, which do not 
involve any feeling of moral duty. In regard to the 
B^bctions, again, a process of reason is often neces- 
sary, not only respecting the best mode of exercising 
them, but also, in many cases, in deciding whether 
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we shall exercise them at all. Thus, we may feef 
compassion in a particular instance, but perceive the 
individual to be so unworthy that what we could do 
would be of no benefit to him. In such a case we 
may feel it to be a matter not only of prudence, but 
of duty, to resist the affection, and to reserve the aid 
We have to bestow for persons more deserving. 

In cases in which ain impression of moral duty is 
concerned, an exercise of reason is still, in many 
instances, necessary for enabling us to adapt our 
means to the end which we- desire to accomplish. 
We may feel an anxious wish to promote the interest 
or relieve the distress of another, or to perform some 
high and important duty, — ^but call reason to our 
aid respecting the most effectual and the most judi- 
cious means of doing so. Conscience, in such 
cases, produces the intention, — reason suggests the 
means : aqd it is familiar to ^very one that these do 
not always harmonize. Thus, a man may be sound 
in his intentions, who errs in judgment respecting' 
the means .for carrying them into effect In such 
cases, we attach our feeling of moral approbati<m to 
the intention only ; we say the man meant well, but 
erred in judgment ; and to this error we affix no 
feeling of moral disapprobation, — unless, peiliaps, 
in some cases, we may blame him for acting pre- 
cipitately on. his own judgment, instead of taking^ 
the advice of those 'qualified to direct him. We 
expect such a man to acquire wisdom from experi- 
ence, by observing the deficiency of his judgment 
in reference to his intentions ; and, in future in^ 
stajsoes* to learn to take advice. There are other 
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'cirenmstances in which an exercise of reason is 
frequently brought into action in regard to monJ 
decisions; as in some cases in which one duty 
sppears to interfere with another ; likewise in judg- 
ing idiether, in particular instances, any rule of duty 
is concerned, or whether we are at Viberty to take up 
the case simply as one of expediency or utility. In 
making their decisions in doubtful cases, we observe 
great difierences in the habits of judging in different 
individuals. One shows the most minute and scrti- 
pulous anxiety to discover whether the case involves 
any principle ci datji — and a similar anxiety in 
acting suitably wh^i he has discovered it This is 
what we call a strictly conscientious man. Anodier, 
who shows no want of a proper senae of duty when 
tile line is clearly drawn, has less anxiety in such 
cases as these, and may sacrifice minute or doubt- 
Ad points to some other feeling, — as self-interest, or 
even friendship, — ^where the former individual mi|^ 
bave discovered a principle of duty. 

Reason is also concerned in judging of a de- 
aeription of cases in which a modification of moral 
filling arises from the complexity of actions,^-or, 
in other words, firom the circumstances in whidi the 
individual is placed. This may be illustrated by the 
dii^nce d moral sentiment which we attach to the 
act of taking away the Itfe (^another,— when this is 
done by an individual under the impulse of revenge, 
— 4iy ^e same individual m self-defence,— or by a 
judge ia the discharge of his public duty. 
. Thwo is still another office frequently assigned 
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to reason in moral idecisions, — as when we speak of 
a man acting upon reason as opposed to passion. 
This however is, correctly speaking, only a different 
use of the term ; and it means that he acts upon a 
cabn consideration of the motives by which he 
ought to be influenced^ instead of being htnrried away 
by a desire or an affection which has been allowed 
to usurp undue influence. 

The important distinction, therefore, which tibese 
observations have been intended to illustrate may 
be briefly recapitulated in the following manner. The 
aspect of actions^as right or wrong, is founded upoo 
a principle in the human mind entirely distinct from 
a simple exercise of reason,-*and the standard of 
moral rectitude derived from this source is, in its 
own nature, fixed and immutable. But there are 
many cases in which an exercise of reason may be 
employed in referring particular actions to this stand- 
ard, or trying them, as it were, by means of it Any 
such mental process, liowever, is only to be con* 
sidered as a kind of tesj; applied to individual 
instances, and must not be confounded with the 
standard to which it is the office of this test to refer 
them. Right or virtuous conduct does, in point of 
iact, contribute to general utility, as weU as to the 
advantage of the individual, in the true and extended 
Bense of that term, and these tendencies are peiv 
ceived by reason. But it is neither of these that 
constitutes it right This, is founded entirely on a 
different principle, — the immutable rule of mond 
isectitude ; it is perceived by a different part of our 
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eonstitdtioii, — ^the moral prmciple, or conscience ; 
Und, by the operation of this prineiple, we pronounce 
it right, Without any reference to its consequences 
either to ourselves or others. 



^ n. OF THE HARMONY OF THE MORAL 

FEELINGS. 

On whatever system we may consider the mor^ 
feelings, we perceive that there are various classes 
d them,— «ach answering a special purpose in our 
various relations as accountable bekigs. Some of 
them, we have seen, relate to objects o£ desire, the 
attainment of which appears likely to bring satisfac- 
tion. Others lead us to those relations which we 
l»ear to our fellow-men. A third class, which re- 
mains to be considered, calls our attention to the 
relation in which we stand to the moral Governor of 
the universe, and to a certain regulation of the moral 
fedings arising out of this relation. But there is 
still another inquiry of the deepest interest connected 
with this subject, namely, regarding the harmony, or 
principle of arrangement, which these various classes 
of moral emotions ought to bear towards each other. 
They all form parts of our constitution^ and deserve 
a certain degree of attention, which must be care- 
fully adapted to the relative importance of each ; and 
ibe correct adjustment of this harmonv is one of the 
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objects to l>e answered by the moral fninGiple, conw 
bined wkh a aound exercise of judgment Th« 
rules which apply to it may be stated in the follow- 
ing manner. ; 

When we consider man as an inunortal being, 
passing throu^ a course of disciplinp to another 
state of existence, it is obvious that his highest con- 
sideration is his own moral condition, and the aspect 
in which he stands towards Uie Deity* In imme- 
diate connexion with this first of all concerns are th& 
great and general principles of justice and veracity, 
as referring to our connexion with all mankind, and 
a class of private responsibiUties which pecuharly 
regard each individual in his domestic relations^ 
such as the duties of children to their parents, and 
parents to their children; the latter, particularly, 
presenting a class of the most solemn kind, as it 
embraces the concerns of the present life, and of 
that which is to come. Then follow the duties oS 
benevolence, friendsh^), and patriotism ; after these, 
the ordinary avocations of life, as the ac<]piisition of 
knowledge and the pursuits of business ; and, finaUy, 
those personal recreatiiMis and enjoyments, whidb, 
when kept in their proper place, are legitimate and 
necessary to every human being. These are all 
proper and laudable, provided they are kept in « 
proper subserviency to each other. Qut the iiiip<»t» 
ant consideration is, that a man may be acting un* 
wortfaity of his moral nature, when he devotes hum* 
self to any one of them in a manner wludi encroaehefl 
upon the harmony of the whole. 

To begin with the lowest of tfaem, it is uniMCoa* 
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My to State how this remark applies to the man 
whose life is devoted to pursuits which rank no 
higher than recreation or amusement It must be . 
obvious to every one of (he smallest degree of 
reflection, that such a man is living only* for the 
pr^ent life. What cannot be denied of mere 
amusement must also be admitted respecting a life 
of bosiness, however important in themselves the 
concerns may be which engross the nlind. They 
still refer oidy to present things, and carry not the 
thoughts beyond the moment which bounds the 
period of moral discipline. Even the engagements 
of benevolence and public usefqlness, estimable as 
they are, inay be allowed to usurp an improper place ; 
and they do so if they withdraw the attention from 
responsibilities and duties which belong more par- 
ticularly to ourselves as individuals — such as the 
duties of parents and of children, — and the other 
claims which arise out of the relations of domestic 
life. Finally, it is ever to be kept in mind, that no 
engagements of any description must be allowed to 
interfere with obligations of the highest interest to 
every man, — ^those which relate to his own moral 
condition, in the sight of Him who is now his wit. 
ness, and will soon be his Judge. From want of 
due attention to this consideration, yesir after year 
^ides over us, and life- hastens to its close, amid 
cares and toils and anxieties which relate only to 
the present world. Thus fame may be acquired, 
or wealth accumulated ; or, afler a laborious ascent, 
a man may have gamed the height of ambition, — 
when die truth bursts upon him that life is nearly 

P 
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over, while its great business is jet to 
preparation of Sie moral being for an eternal exist-* 
ence. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, on tbe other hand^ 
that attention to this first of all concerns must not 
be allowed to estrange the mind from die various 
duties and responsibilities of active life. , It is only, 
indeed, when ihe conduct is regulated by partial and 
unsound motives^ that some of these objects of 
attention are allowed to usurp the place of others. 
He who acts, n9t from the high principles of mon^ 
duty, but from a desire of notoriety, or the applause 
of man, may devote himself to much benevolence 
and usefulness of a public and ostensible kind ^ 
while he neglects duties of a higher, though more 
private nature, — and overlooks entirely, it may be^ 
his Own moral condition. The ascetic, on the other 
hand, shuts himself up in his cell, and imagines thftf 
he pleases God by meditation and voluntary austeri- 
ties. But this is not the part of him who truly feels 
his varied relations, and correctly estimates his true 
responsibilities. It is striking, also, to remark, how 
the highest principles lead to a character of harmony 
and consistency, which all inferior motives foil en- 
tirely in producing. The man who estimates most 
deeply and correctly his own moral relations to an 
ever-present and presiding Deity will also feel his 
way through the various duties of life, with a degree 
of attention adapted to each of them. In the retire- 
ments of domestic, life, he is found in the anxious 
discharge of the high responsibilities which arise out 
of itd rekitions. He is found in the path of privaAs 
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Imsevolence and public usefulness, manifesting fbe 
kind and brotherly interest of one who acts on the 
purest of aU motives, — the love of God, and a prin- 
ciple of devotedness to his service. Whether ex- 
posed to the view of his fellow-men, or seen only by 
Him yfho seetb in secret, his conduct is the same, — > 
for the principles on which he acts have in both 
situations equal influence, in the ordinary con- 
cerns of life, the power of these principles is equally 
4>bvious. Whether he engage in its business or 
partake of its enjojrments ; whether he encounter its 
difficulties, or meet its pains, disappointments, and 
sorrowsr— he walks through the whole with the calm 
idignity of one who views all the events of the pres- 
ent life in their immediate reference to a life which 
is to come. * 

The high consistency of character which results 
from this regulated condition of the moral feelings 
tends thus to promote a due attention to the various 
responsibilities connected with the situation in which 
4he individual is placed* It does so by leading him, 
with anxious consideration, to feel his way through 
Ihese requirements, and to recognise the supreme 
authority of conscience over his whole moral sys- 
Jtem. It does so, especially, by habitually raising 
his views to the eternal One, who is the witness of 
all his conduct, and to whom he is responsible for 
his actions in each relation of life. It tbus tends to 
preserve him from all those partial and inconsistent 
courses into which men are led by the mere desire 
of approbation, or love of distinction, or by any 
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Other of diose inferior motives which tfe tmify 
resolvable into self-love. 

Such uniformity of moral feeling is equally op- 
posed to another distortion of cbaract^, not less at 
variance with a sound condition of the mind. This 
is what may be called religious pretensioDy showing 
itself by much zeal for particular opinions and cer- 
tain external observ^ices, while there is po corre»- 
ponding influence upon the moral feelings and die 
character. The truths which form the great object 
of religious belief are of so momentous a kindyUiaty 
when they are really believed, they cannot fail to 
produce effects of the most decided and most ex- 
tensive nature; and, where this influence is not 
steadily exhibited, there is a fatal error in the moral 
economy, — there is either self-deception, or an ior 
tention to deceive others. From such inconsistency 
of character arises an evil, which has a most inju- 
rious influence upon two desc^iptioiis of persons. 
Those of one class are led to assign an undue im- 
portance to the profession of a peculiar creed and 
the mere externals of religion, — ^to certain observ* 
ances which are considered as characteristic of a 
particular party, and to abstinence from certain in^ 
dulgences or pursuits which that party disapprove. 
Those of the other class, finding, in many instances, 
much zeal for these peculiarities, without a state of 
moral feeling adapted to the truths which are pro- 
fessed,, are apt to consider the whole 9^ either pre- 
tence or delusion. 

In their mutual error there is to both matter of im- 
po^rtant warning. It becomes the latter to bewam* 
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last, misled by the failings of weak or inconsistent 
men, thej withdraw their attention from truths of 
solemn import to themselves a9 moral beings. 
There may be much pretension where there is no 
real feeling ; but are they from this entitled to infer 
&at there is not a reality in that which these pretend- 
ers counterfeit? By a slight gilding, articles of 
trifling value are made to assume the appearance of 
gold ; but would it be reasonable to contend, that there 
are no articles of intrinsic worth which these are made 
to imitate ? The fair induction is, in both instances, 
the opposite. Were there no such articles of pure 
gold, this ingenuity would not be employed in fabri- 
cating base imitations ; and the hypocrite would not 
assume qualities he does not possess, wore they not 
real viitues, from a resemblance to which he hopes 
to procure for his character that ostensible value 
which may enable it tp deceive. But let those who 
have detected this deception beware of founding upon 
it conclusions which it does not warrant. They 
have not found the reality here, but there is not the 
less a pure and Mgh standard which claims their ut- 
most regard. If they search for it either among in- 
consistent or among designing men, they seek the 
living among the dead. Let theni contemplate it 
especially as it is displayed in the character of the 
Messiah ; in him it was exhibited in a manner which 
demands the imitation of every rational man, while it 
challenges the cordial assent of the most acute under- 
standing, that this is the perfection of a moral being. 
On the other hand, let those who profess to be in- 
fluenced by the highest of all motives sttidy to exhibit 
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Ifadr habitual influence in a consiatent unifonnity ot 
die ^ole character. It is easy to acquire a p^scui* 
liar phraseology, to show much zeal for peculiar 
opinions, and rigid attention to peculiar observances \ 
and, among a party, it is not difficult to procure a 
name« by condemning certain other con^hancea 
which by them are technically styled the maxmers of 
the world. But aU this, it is evidenti may be assumed ; 
it may be, and probably oflen is, no better than, a 
name ; it often amounts to nothing more than sub- 
stituting one kind of excitement for another, while 
the moral being continues unchanged. True reli- 
gion is seated in the heart, and sends out from thence 
a purifying influence of the whole character. In its 
essential nature it is a contest within, open only to flie 
eye of Him who seeth -in secret. It seeks not, there- 
fore, the applause of men : and it shrinks from that 
spurious religionism whose prominent chaiacters are 
talk, and pretension, and external observance, often 
accompanied by uncharitable censure. Like its 
divine pattern, it is meek and lowly, — ^ it is pure and 
peaceable, gentle and easy to be entreated, full of 
mercy and of good fruits, without partiality, and with- 
out hypocrisy." It aims not at an. ostentatious dis- 
play of principles, but a steady exhibition of fruits. 
Qualities which it cultivates with especial care are 
humility, and charity, and mercy,-^the mortification 
of every selfish passion, and the denial of every sel- 
fish indulgence. When thus exhibited in its true and 
genuine characters, it commands the respect of eveiy 
sound understanding, and challenges the assent of afl 
to its reality and its truth, as the highest principle diat 
can regulate the conduct of a moral being. 



PART IV. 



OF THE MORAL RELATION OF MAN TOWARDS 

THE DEITY. 



Thc healthy state of a moral being is s^ikingly 
referredy in the sacred writingSt to three great heads : 
-^justice* benevolence, and a conformity of the 
moral feelings to a reverential sense of the presence 
mid perfections of the Deity ; *< to do justlyi-— to 
love mercy, — and to walk humbly with thy God." 
The two former of these topics lead us to ^e duliea 
which a man owes to his fellow-men ; the latter 
calls our attention to that h<^mage of the mind and of 
the. heart which he owes pecuUarly to G-od. For ^ 
duties of the former class we are equally responsible 
to Him as ihe moral governor of ^ universe, but 
their immediate reference is to our ccmnexions with 
afber men ; those of the latt^ dass respect our re- 
lation to the Deity himself, and consequently consist, 
in a great measure, in the purity and devotedness of 
the mind. In human systems, of ethics, attention has 
been chiefly directed to the obligations of social and 
relative morality ; but the two classes are closely 
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associated in the sacred writiiigs ; and the sound con- 
dition of the moral feelings is pointed out as tliat 
acquirement which, along with a corresponding iih 
legrity of character, qualifies man, in an«special man^ 
ner, for intercourse with the Deity. ^ Who shall 
ascend into the hill of the Lord, or who shall stand 
in his holy place 1 He that hath clean hands and a 
pure heart, who hath not lifted up his soul unto Tanity^ 
nor sworn deceitfully." — '* Blessed are the pur« in 
heart, for they shall see God/^ 

Such declarations challenge the assent and abso- 
lute conviction of every sound understanding. Are 
we, as responsible creatures, placed in imifiediate 
relation to a great moral Governor, a being of infmite 
purity and boundless perfections ?— ^Is the structure 
of our bodies, and thb still more wonderful fabric of 
our minds, alike the work of his hand ? Then it is 
impossible to put away from us the impression, that 
each movement of these minds must be fully exposed 
to his inspection. It is equally impossible to repel 
from us the solemn truth,— that it is by the desires, 
the feelings, and the motives of action which exist 
there, that our condition is to be estimated in his 
sight ; and that a man, whose conduct to his fellow- 
men does not violate propriety and justice, may be 
in a state of moral denudation in the eyes of him 
who seeth in secret ; ^ for," says the sacred writer, 
*^ man looketh on the outward appearance, but the 
Lord looketh on the heart" 

There cannot, therefore, be an inquiiy of more 
intense interest, than what is that condition of the 
hiprt and of the mind which eveiy man ought to 
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mdk oSer^ wheo he coosidera hiinself as raposed to 
Ihe oontinunl inspection ci the Almighty. It may^ 
perhiqpst be briefly refi»red to the following heads. 

I. An faabkual effort to cultivate a sense of the 
divine presencCf and an habitual desire to have the 
whole moral condign regulated by this impression. 
It iroplieSt therefore, sacred respect to the character 
p[ the Deity, and is opposed to every kind of profane- 
ness, or au^t by which one might weaken in himsel£| 
Qr others, Sie reverential feeling due towards the 
character, and even the name, of the Almighty. This 
must be ext^ided, not to the outward conduct alone, 
but to the desires and afl^ctions of the heart. There 
is a stale of mind, formerly referred to, in which a 
desire, which the moral feelings disapprove, may not 
be followed by volition ; while the desire is stUi in- 
dulged, and tibte mind is allowed to cherish it with 
some feeling of regret, or even to luxuriate with a 
laense of pleasure in the imaginary gratification. In 
the same manner, a malevolent affection to our feU 
low-men may be checked from producing injurious 
ponduct, whOe the feeling still rankles in the heart, 
in the form of envy or hatred. These mental con- 
ditions, while they are widely at variance with, the 
healthy state of a rational and responsible being, 
must be regarded by the D^ity as constituting moral 
guilt and moral degradation. Nor is it only on the 
mind which cherishes malevolent passions and im* 
pure desires and imaginations, that the Holy One 
must look with a feeling of condemnation. There 
maybe another mental condition in which the thoughts 
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and desires are directed to transient and 'fiirolofv 
objects, and thus run to waste amid the trifles of the 
passing hour, without any feeling of the truths and 
motives which demand the attention of moral beings. 
The pursuits of such a man may hare notibing in them 
that is referable either to impure desire or malevolent 
afiection. They may be the acquisiticm of wealth, 
— -4he grasp after power, — the love of distinction«~- 
or a devotedness to merely trivial occupations; 
while there is a total neglect of those great concerns 
which really demand our chief and hi^best regard. 
Amid the legithnate and even ^ laudable pursuits 
of ordinary life, we are too apt to lose sight of those 
duties and responsibilities which attend a state of 
mcval disci(^e, and that culture of the soul required 
as a preparation for the future state of existence to 
which we are hastening. But we cannot doubt that 
these considerations bear an important aspect in the 
eye of the Deity ; and that the mind in which they 
hold not an habitual influence is c<^ntemplated byfaim 
as in a state of moral destitution. 

There are, accordingly^ two classes of characters 
clearly pointed out in the sacred writings, — namely, 
one in whom the conduct indicates the depravity 
within, — and another, in whom the external character 
preserves a respectable aspect in the estimation of 
men, while the moral feelings are in a corrupted con- 
dition b the sight of the Deity. We have formerly 
endeavoured to trace the laws to which fliis fact is 
to be referred, on the principles of the philosophy of 
the human mind : — ^they are chiefly two. (1.) We 
hijiy^ s^n that there are original piinciplea in 
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ttRtme which lead to a certun exercise of justice, 
veracity, and benevolence^ independentlj of any 
reeognition of divine authority. They are a part of 
our moral constitution^ and calculated to promote 
important purposes in the harmony of human so- 
ciety; and they carry along with them a certain 
principle of reciprocal compensation which is entirely 
distinct from any impression of their moral aspect. 
The man who is deficient in them^ indeed^ incurs 
guilt ; but a certain discharge of them may arise 
from mere natural, or even selfish feeling, uncon- 
nected with aiiy sense of responsibility; and this 
consequently conveys no impression of moral ap» 
probation. In the very exercise of them a man 
receives his reward, partly by a feeling of satisfac- 
tion, which, from the constitution of his nature, they 
are calculated to yield, and partly as a member of 
that community where they promote peace, and 
orders and harmony ; and he is not entitled to 
look farther^ or to claim fi*om them any feeling of 
merit in the sight of the Deity. (2.) A second 
principle* which bears an important relation to this 
Bubjectt is the manner in which a man's character is 
influenced by th$ particular motive or pursuit to 
which he has resigned the guidance of lus conduct 
One surrenders himself to the animal propensities, 
and becomes a selfish profligate, insensible to every 
right principle of action, while his depraved condition 
is obvious to all around him. A second devotes 
himself to ambition ; and a third to avarice : these 
ruling passions,, it may be, are found to be adverse 
to the selfish. indulgence and open profligacy of ^ 
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former; and a character may arise out of thefii 
tiDguished bj much that is decent and respectable^ 
and worthy of approbation in the eye of man. In a 
fourth^ die ruling motive may be th« desire of esteem* 
and approbation ; and (his may, iemd often does, be-' 
come a principle of such influence as to overpower, 
in a great measure, the selfish propensities, and to 
produce a character estimable not only for justice* 
and v^ucity,- but a higher degree of active benevo- 
lence. Such a man sacrifices to his ruling passioa 
much that might be turned to the purposes of ambi« 
tion, avarice, or selfish indulgence, by those who are 
guided by these propensities ; and in doing so, he 
has his reward. He, finds it in the gratification of 
that principle which in him has becon^e predominant; 
and, rather than hazard the loss of esteem by those 
whose approbation he values, he will submit to much 
personal exertion, and sacrifice much selfish ad- 
vantage, which odiers might deem highly worthy of 
attainment But all this may go on without any re- 
cognition of divine audiority ; and ifiay all exist iti a 
man in whom there is much impurity of dcsir^, and 
much deficiency of moral feeling. It is all referable 
to a motive of a personal nature, and in the gratifi- 
cation of this his ruling principle is satisfied. 

The state of mind which is under the influence 
ci an habitual sense of the divine presence may, 
therefore, be considered under two relations,— the 
one referring more immediately to the Deity, the 
other to our fellow-men. The former seems chiefly 
to include an effort to have every desire, thought^ 
and imagination of the heart, regulated by a sense 
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«f the presence and the purity of God, and in con- 
fittmity to his will. Amid much feeling of deficiency 
in these respects, it leads our attention to that inter- 
esting mental condition in which there is a contest 
and a warfare within, — and a prevailing opposition 
to every thing that is at variance with the purity of 
a moral being. The second division includes the 
cultivation of feelings of kindness and benevolence 
towards all men; the love of justice, — the love of 
truths — the love of peace, — ^the forgiveness of inju- 
ries, — ^the mortification bf selfishness ; in a word. 
the earnest and habitual desire to promote the com- 
fort and alleviate the distresses of others. From 
these two mental conditions must spring a charac- 
ter, distinguished alike by piety towards God, and 
by high integrity, benevolence, and active usefulness 
towards man. He who earnestly cultivates this 
purity within feels that he requires continual watch- 
Mness, and a constant direction of the mind to those 
truths and moral causes which are calculated to in- 
fluence his volitions. He feels further that he is in 
need of a might not his own in this high design ; but 
for this he knows also he can look, with humble con- 
fidence and hope, when, under a sense of moral 
weakness, he asks its powerful aid. 

n. An humble and dutiful submission to the ap- 
pointments of Providence, — as part of a great system 
which is regulated by infinite wisdom. The man 
who bears upon his mind this sublime impression 
has learned to contemplate the Almighty One as 
cKaposiDg of the events of the lower world, and 
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assigning to each of his rational creatures the pla<» 
which he occupies. That place, whatever it ma3r 
be, he perceives has attached to it special duties and 
responsibilities, and calls for .the cultivation of 
moral qualities peculiaiiy adapted to it. Is it one^ 
of comfort, wealth, or influence, — solemn obligations 
arise out of the means of usefulness which these 
command. Is it one of humble life, privatimi, or 
actual suffering, — each of these also has its peculiar 
duties, and each is to be contemplated as belonging^ 
to a great system of moral discipline, in which no 
part can be wanting in consistency with the harmony 
of the whole. Such a submission of the soul to the 
appointments of God does not preclude the use c^ 
all legitimate means for bettering our conditiony^-^Mr 
for preventing or removing sources of distress. But 
when, under the proper use of such means, these are 
not removed, it leads us -habitually to that higher 
power, to whose will all such attempts must be sidK 
servient ; and while it elevates our thoughts above 
present events and second causes, it reminds us of 
that great scheme of discipline through which we 
are passing, and the purposes which these events 
are calculated to promote in our own moral improve- 
ment Viewed under such feelings, the ills of life 
lose that aspect in which we are too apt to contem- 
plate them; and win be considered with, new and 
peculiar interest, as essential to that sjrstem, the 
great object of which is to prepare and purify us fer 
a higher f tate of being. 

pi. A sense of moral imperfection and guik^*-^ 
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«id that humilify and devout self-abasement whidi 
aiise out of it This must be a prominent feeling 
■Q every one who views his own conduct, and his 
mental emotions in reference to the purity of God. 
It naturally leads to supplication for his mercy and 
forgiveness ; and, in the wondrous display of his 
character, given in the sacred writings, a provision 
•0 disclosed, in virtue of which the exercise of mercy 
18 made consistent with the truth and justice of a 
moral governor. This dispensation of peace we 
find habitually represented as adapted to man in a 
state of spiritual destitution ; and no mental condi- 
tion is more frequently referred to, as acceptable 
with the Deity, than that which consists of contrition 
and lowliness of mind. '* Thus sayeth the high and 
loffy One that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is 
Holy ; I dwell in the high and holy place, with him 
also that is of a contrite and humble spirit, — to revive 
the spirit of the humble, and to revive the heart of 
the contrite ones." With this state of mind is veiy 
naturally a0sociated a sense of moral weakness,— 
and a constant reliance on divine aid, both for di- 
rection through life, and for the culture of the moral 
being. 



ly. It ill only necessary to add, — a profound 
sense of giatitude and love towards the Deity as the 
Giver of all good, as our daily Preserver and Bene- 
factor. These feelings will have a special ref^ 
ence to the display which he has given of his char- 
acter as merciful, gmcious, and slow to anger ; and 
to ihe provision which he baa made for the recoveiy 
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and restoration of his fallen creatures, through *'God 
manifest in the flesh." Of this divine Person, and 
the work which he came to accomplish, philosophy 
presumes not to speculate ; but we have seen the 
light afforded by die inductions of moral scimice 
respecting the probability of this revelation, and its 
adaptation to the actual state of man in his relation 
to the Deity. We have seen the impression con- 
veyed by the character of the Messiah, considered 
merely as matter of historical truth, — exhibiting such 
a pattern as never appeared in our world, except in 
him, of a pure and perfect moral being. We have 
seen, further, the incontrovertible nature of that evi- 
dence, transmitted by testimony, and confirmed, as 
it is, in a very peculiar manner, by periodical observ- 
ances, on which the whole revelation is supported ; 
and the inductions of sound philosophy harmonize 
with the impressions of the man, who, feeling hia 
own moral necessities, yields his cordial assent to 
this mystery of God, and seeks in its provisions his 
peace in the life that now is, and his hope for the lifi» 
that is to come. 

From the whole mental condition, thus slightly 
delineated, there will naturally arise a character and 
conduct adapted to the feelings and principles which 
rule within. This implies, as we have 3een, a due 
regulation of the desires, and an habitual direction of 
them to objects of real and adequate importance,— 
a diligent cultivation and exercise of all the affections, 
— and a conduct distinguished, in the highest degree^ 
by purity, integrity, veracity, and active benevoleDco. 
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It impKes a {trofoimd submission to the wiU of the 
Almigl^y, which puts to silence eveiy murmuring or 
repining thought under any dispensation of his provi- 
dence. It comprehends the habitual suppression of 
every selfish principle, and the constant aspiration 
i^r a state of moral feeling, which proposes to 
itself no lower standard than that which will bear the 
inspection of a being of infinite purity. This charac- 
ter seems to correspond with that high tone of morals 
enjoined in the sacred writings. Its elements are 
defined and clear : would we seek to estimate its 
6ublimify and its truth, we have only to compare it 
with those distorted and temporizing systems which 
have resulted from the inventions of men. A feeling 
of dissat&faction, the same in kind, though it may 
differ in degree, will attach to them all ; tod there is 
none in which we can confidently rest, until we rise 
o the sublime morality of the gospel. That great 
system of ethical purity comes to us under the sanc- 
tion of divine revelation, and established by the mi- 
xmculoiis evidence by which the proof of this is con- 
veyed ; but it is independent of any other support 
tbin that which it carries in itselfr-^consistency 
with the character of God, — and harmony with the 
best feelings of man. In yielding an absolute con- 
sent to its supreme authority, we require no external 
evidence. We have only to look at the record in its 
own majestic simplicity, tried by the highest inductions 
of the philosophy of the moral powers, to enable us 
to point to t)ie morality of the gospel, and say, with 
Imshrinldng confidence,-— this is truth. 

If we would seek for that, which must be of all 

Q2 
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conceivable things of the highest moment both for the 
peace and the improvement of the moral being, it is 
to be found in- the habit of mind, in which there is 
the uniform contemplation of the divine character, 
with a constant reliance on the guidance of the Al^ 
mighty in every action of life. " One thing," says 
an inspired writer, ^'have I desired of the Lord, that 
will I seek afler ; that I may dwell in the house of 
the Lord all the days of my life, to behold the beautj 
of the Lord, and to inquire in his temple." Th« 
man who thus cultivates the habitual impression of 
the divine presence lives m an atmosphere peculiarly 
his own. The storms which agitate the lower world 
may blow around or beneath, but they tjoqch not 
him ; as the traveller has seen from, the mountain's 
top the war of elements below, while he stood in un- 
clouded sunshine. In the works, and ways^ and 
perfections of the Eternal One he finds a subject of 
exalted contemplation, in comparison with which the 
highest inquiries of human science sink into insignifi- 
cance. It is an exercise, also, which tends at once 
to elevate and to purify the mind. It raises us from 
the minor concerns and transient interests which are 
so apt to occupy us, to that wondrous field in which 
^ worlds and worlds compose one universe,"->-*and 
to that mind which bade them move in their appointed 
orbits, and maintains them all in undeviating har- 
mony. While it thus teaches us to bend in humble 
adoration before a wisdom which we cannot fathom, 
and a power which we cannot comprehend* it directs 
our attention to a display of moral attributes which 
Hi onc^ challenge our reverence and demand pur 
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imitatioiL Bj thus leading us to compore ourselyes 
with the supreme excellence, it tends to produce 
profound humility, and, at the same time, that habitual 
aspiration after moral improvement which constitutes 
the highest state of man. '*The proud," says an 
eloquent writer, ** look down upon the earth, and see 
nothing that creeps upon its surface more noble than 
themselves.; the humble look upwards to their God." 
This disposition of mind, so far from being opposed 
to the acquirements of philosophy, sits witih peculiar 
grace upon the man who, through the most zealous 
cultivation of human science, ascends to the eternal 
Ca,use. The farther he advances in the wonders of 
nature, the higher he rises in his adoration of the 
power and the, wisdom which guide the whole ; — 
** Where others see a fiun, he sees a Deity." And 
then, in every step of life, whether of danger, distress, 
or difficulty, the man who cultivates this intercourse 
' with the incomprehensible One ** inquires in his tem- 
ple." He inquires for the guidance of divine wisdom, 
«nd the strength of divine aid, in his progress through 
the state of moral discipline ; ho inquires, in a pe- 
culiar manner, for this aid in the culture of his moral 
being, when he views this mighty undertaking in its 
important reference to the life which is to come ; 
he inquires for a discernment of the ways of Divine 
Providence, as. he eith^r feels it in his own concerns, 
or views it in the chain of events which are going on 
in die world around him. He learns to trace the 
whole to the same unerring hand which guides the 
planet in its course ; and thus rests in the absolute 
coBvictioQ that the economy of Providence is one 
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great and magnificent system of design, and ord^t 
and harmony. These, we repeat with confideDcey 
are no visions of the imagination, but the sound in- 
ductions of a cahn and rational philosophy. They 
are conclusions which compel the assent of eveiy 
candid inquirer, when he follows out that investiga^- 
tion of mighty import, — ^what is God, — and what is 
that essence in man which he has endowed with the 
power of rising to himself. 

To enlarge upon these important subjects would 
lead us away from the proper design of a work which 
is intended chiefly to investigate the light we derive 
from the phenomena of the mind itself. The points 
idiich have been stated, as arising out of the impres- 
sions of every sound understanding, challenge . the 
assent of all who believe in a present and presiding 
Deity, — ^a being of infinite power and wisdom, and 
of perfect purity. With him who calls in question 
thi9 sublime truth we have no common feeling, and 
no mutual premises on which an argument can be 
founded. We must therefore leave him to sit in soli- 
tary pride, while he views the chaos which his fancy 
has framed, — and strives to reconcile the discordant 
elements of a system in which there are effects with- 
out a cause, and harmony without a regulating power ; 
and in which the mmd can perceive no element of 
credibility, consistency, or truth. 

With this slight outline, therefore, we must quit m 
subject of the deepest interest, but which belongii ra^ 
Aer to the theologian than to the inquirer m mental 
science; and proceed briefly to investigate the means 
by vdiich the condition of the moral feelings, which 
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faas, been Ifae subject of the preceding observations, 
may be promoted and cultivated as the regulating 
principle of the whole character. Two views 
. may be taken of this point, which, though they 
harmonize with each other in practice, are to be con- 
sidered, ib their philosophical aspect, as distinct. 

The restoration of man from a. state of estrange- 
ment, anarchy, or moral death we are taught in the 
sacred writings to refer to a power from without the 
mind, — an influence directly from God. We have 
seen .the various considerations derived from the 
phenomena of the mind, and our impressions of the 
divine character, giving to this great doctrine a prob- 
ability which claims the assent of every correct un- 
derstanding. But, without in any degree losing sight 
of the truth and the importance of this principle, the 
immediate object of om' attention, as a branch of men- 
tal science, is rather the process of the mind itself, 
by means of which an habitual influence is produced 
upon the whole character. . This is a compound 
operation, which may probably be analyzed in the 
following manner. It seems to be composed of 
reason, attention, and a modification of concep- 
tion. The province of Reason is to examine the 
truth of the statements or doctrines M^iichare proposed 
to the mind as calculated to act upon its moral feel- 
ings ; and upon this being done in a correct manner 
must depend the validity of the subsequent parts of 
the mental process. This being premised, it is the 
office of Attention, aided by reason, to direct the 
mind assiduously to the truths, so as fully to perceive 
Ibeir reUtions and tendencies. ^By the farmer pro* 
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cess, analogous to Conception, they are thai phced 
before us in such a manner as to give them the effeol 
of real and present existence. By these means» 
truths relating to things for which we have not the 
evidence of our senses, or referring to events which 
are future, but fully expected to happen, are kept 
before the mind, and influence the moral feelings and 
the character in the saine manner as if the facts be- . 
lieved were actually seen, or the events expected were 
taking place in our view. This mental operation is 
Faith; and for tiie sound exercise of it the con- 
stituent elements now mentioned are essentially ne- 
cessary. The truth must be received by the judg- 
ment upon adequate evidence ; and, by the other 
parts of the process, it must be so kept before the 
mind, that it may exercise such a moral influence 
as might arise fl-om the actual vision, or present 
existence, of the things believed. 

Attention to these considerations will probably 
enable us to discover some of the fallacies \diidh 
have obscured and bewildered this important subject 
When the impression which is thus, allowed, to influ- 
ence the mind is one which has not been received by 
the judgment, upon due examination, and adequate 
evidence of its truth, — ^this is enthusiasm, — not faith. 
Our present course of inquiry does not lead us to 
treat of the notions which have, in various individuals, 
been thus allowed to usurp the place of truth. To 
those who would preserve themselves from the in- 
fluence of such, the first great inquiry, respecting 
their own mental impressions, ought to be,-.-aie 
they facts ^ — and on what evidence do they rest i^ittcli 
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can satisfy a sound undefstandiiig that they are so? 
On the other hand is to be avoided an error, not less 
dangierous than the wildest fancies of the enthusiast, 
and not less unworthy of a regulated mind; This 
consists in treating real and important truths as if they 
were visions of the imagination, and thus dismissing 
them, without examination, from the influence which 
they ought to prodace upon the moral feelings. I* 
is singular also to remark how these two modifica- 
tions of character may be traced to a condition of the 
reasoning powers essentially the same. The former 
veceives a fiction of the imagination, and rests upon 
it as truth. The latter^ acting upon some prejudice 
«r mental impression which has probably no bettei 
foundation, puts away real and important truths with- 
out any examination of the evidence on which they 
are founded. The misapplication of the reasoning 
powers is the same in both. It consists in proceed- 
ing upon a mere impression, without exercising the 
judgment on the question of its evidence, or on 
iie facts and considerations which are opposed to it» 
Two characters of a very opposite description thus 
meet in that inental condition, which draws them 
equally, though in different directions, astray fronv 
Hbe truth. 

When a truth has fully received the sanction of 
the judgment, the second office of faith is^ by atten- 
ti<Mi and conception, to keep it habitually before the 
mind, so that it may produce its proper influenco 
upon the character. This is to live by faith ; and 
in this consists that operation of the great principle 
•which effectually distinguishes it from all pretended' 
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feelings and impresmons assuming its name. We 
speak, in common language, of a head-knowledge 
which does not affect the heart ; and of a man who 
is sound in his creed, while he shows little of its in- 
fluence upon his conduct. The mental condition of 
such a man presents a suhje<;t of intense interest 
His alleged hejief, it is probable, consists merely ia 
words, or in arguing ingeniously on points to which 
he attaches no real value. These may have been 
impressed upon him by education ; they may con- 
stitute the creed of a party to which he has devoted 
himself; and he may argue in support of them with 
all the energy of party zeal. In the same manner, 
a man may contend warmly in favour of compassion 
whose conduct shows a cold and barren selfishness : 
but this is not benevolence ; and the other is not 
faith. Both are empty professions of a belief in 
certain truths, which have never fixed themselves in 
the mind so as to become regulating principles or 
moral causes in the mental constitution. We may 
indeed suppose another character, slightly removed 
from this, in which the truths have really received 
the approbation of the judgment, and yet fail to pro- 
duce their proper influence. This arises from dis- 
torted moral habits, and a vitiated state of the moral 
faculties, which have destroyed the healthy balance 
of the whole economy of the mind. The conse- 
quence is, that the man perceives and approves of 
truths, without feeling their tendencies, and without 
manifesting their power. 

Intimately connected with this subject, also, is a 
remarkable principle in our mental constitution, for- 
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meriy referred to, — ^namely, the relation between 
certain facts or troths, and certain moral emotions 
which naturally arise from them, according to the 
chain of sequences which has been established in 
the economy of the mind. A close connexion thus 
exists between our intellectual habits and our moral 
feelings, which leads to consequences of the utmost 
practical moment Though we have little imme- 
diate voluntary power over our moral emotions, we 
have a power over the intellectual processes with 
which these are associated. We can direct the 
mind to truths, and we can cherish trains of thought, 
which are calculated to produce correct moral feel- 
ings ; and we can avoid or banish mental images or 
trains of thought which have an opposite tendency. 
This is the power over the succession of our 
thoughts, the due exercise of which forms so im- 
portant a feature of a weU-regulated mind in regard 
to intellectual culture; its influence . upon us as 
moral beings is of still higher and more vital im- 
portance. 

The sound exercise of that mental conditicm 
which we call Faith consists, therefore, in the recep- 
tion of certain truths by the judgment, — ^the proper 
direction of the attention to their moral tendencies, 
— and^e habitual influence of them upon the feel*- 
ings and the conduct. When the sacred writers teU 
us that, without faith it is impossible to please God, 
—-and when they speak of a man being saved by 
faith, — ^it is not to a mere admission of certain truths 
as a part of his creed that they ascribe consequences 
io important ; but to a state in which these trutha 

P 
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are uniformly followed out to certain results which, 
tfaej are calculated to produce, according to the usual 
course of sequences in every sound mind. This 
{Minciple is strikingly illustrated by one of these 
writers, by reference to a simple narrative. During- 
the invasion of Canaan by the armies of Israel, two 
men Were sent forward as spies to bring a report 
concerning the city of Jericho. The persons en- 
gaged in this mission were received in a friendly 
manner by a woman whose house was upon the^ 
wall of the city; when their presence was dis- 
covered, she hid them from their pursuers; and' 
finally enabled them to escape by letting them down- 
by a cord from a window. Before taking leave of 
them, she expressed her firm conviction that the- 
army to which they belonged was soon to take pos-- 
session of Jericho, and of the whole country ; and 
she made them swesu* to her, that, when this should 
take place, they would show mercy to her father's 
house. The engagement was faithfully fulfilled. 
When the city was taken, and the other inhabitants 
destroyed, the woman was preserved, with all her 
kindred. In this very simple occurrence, the woman 
is represented by the sacred wiiter as having been 
saved by faith. The object of her faith was the 
event which she confidently expected, — that the city 
of Jericho was to be destroyed. The ground of 
her faith was the rapid manner in which the roost 
powerful nations had already fallen before the armies^ 
of Israel, — led, as she believed,, by a divine power.- 
Acting upon this conviction, in the manner in whicb 
» belief so deeply 'affecting her personal safety wa9 
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Jikely to influence any sound nund, she took means 
for her preservation by making friends of the spies. 
Her faitb saved her, because without it she woukl 
not have made this provision ; but, unless she had 
followed out her belief to the measure which was 
calculated to effect this object* the mere belief of the 
•«vent would have availed her nothing. lYhen we 
therefore ascribe important results to faidi, or to any 
other mental operation, we ascribe them, not to the 
operation itself, but to this followed out to the con- 
sequences which it naturally produces according to 
the constitution of the human mind. In the same 
manner, we may speak of one man in a certain state 
of danger or difficulty being saved by liis wisdom, 
and another by his strength. In doing so, we ascribe 
such results, not to the mere possession of these 
qualities, but to the efforts which naturally arose 
from them in the circumstances in which the indi- 
vidual was,|>laced. And when the inspired writer 
8a3rs, that without faith it is impossible to please 
God, he certainly refers to no mere mental im- 
pression, and to no barren system of opinions ; but 
to the reception of certain truths, which, in our pres- 
ent state of being, ai« entirely the objects of faith* 
and to all that influence upon the moral feelings and 
the character which these must produce upon every 
mind that really believes them. ' 

On this great subject much misconception i^pears 
to have arisen from not sufficiently attending to the 
condition in which* as moral beings, we are placed 
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in the present state of existence, and the important 
part which must be performed by the mental exer* 
cise called faith* As physical and i.ntellectual beings, 
we have certain relations to the objects by which we 
are surrounded, and with these we communicate by 
means of our bodily senses. But, as moral beings, 
our relations are entirely of a different nature ; and 
the facts and motives which are calculated to act 
upon us in these relations are chiefly the objects of 
faith ; that is, they are not cognizable by any of our 
senses, but are to be received by a different part of 
our constitution, and upon a separate kind of evi- 
dence. This, ^ accordingly, is the simple but im- 
portant distinction referred to by the sacred writer, 
when, in allusion to our condition as moral beings, 
he says, — " we walk by faith, not by sight." The 
objects of sight, here intended to express all the 
objects of sense, exercise over us an habitual and 
powerful influence. They constantly obtrude them- 
selves upon our notice without any exertion of our 
own ; and it requires a peculiar exercise of mind to 
withdraw our attention from them, and to feel the 
power of events which are future, and of things 
which are not seen. This mental exercise is Faith. 
Its special province, as we have seen, is to receive 
truths which are presented directly to the mind,— to 
place them before us with all the vividness of actual 
and present existence, — and to make them exert 
upon us an agency analogous to that which is pro- 
duced by objects of sight The next great point in 
our inquiry, therefore, is, what are the truths which 
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are calculated thus to operate upon us as monl 
beings, and which it is the object of faith to bring 
habitually before us* 

When we withdraw our minds firom the influence 
of sensible things, and send forth our attention to 
those truths which are the province of fiiith, the first 
great object which meets our view is the eternal 
incomprehensible One, the moral Governor of the 
universe, — a being of infinite perfections and infinite 
purity. From the stupendous works of nature, we 
tmc^ his operation as the great First Cause, — and 
infer, with absolute certainty, his boundless power 
and wisdom, and his independent, existence. The 
impress of his moral attributes he has fixed with in- 
delible certainty upon our moral perceptions,—^ 
where, in the light of conscience, co-operaling with 
a simple process of reason, we perceive him to be a 
being of infinite holiness, and of unerring truth and 
justice. Our knowledge of these attributes is not 
the result of any process of reasoning which can 
admit of deUberation or doubt They force them- 
selves upon our conviction by the most simple prin- 
ciples of induction, when, from our own mental and 
moral endowme];its, we infer the perfections of him 
who formed us. 

From eveiy conception we caqi form of such a 
being, we have an equally insuperable conviction of 
his universal presence, — that he is the witness, not 
only of our conduct, but of the thoughts and imagina- 
tions of the heart ; and that from these, as indicating 
our real condition, and not from our conduct alone* 

R2 
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bur moral aspect is estimated bj him, — ^tfae pure and 
holy One who seeth in secret Each moment, as it 
passes rapidly over us, we know is bringing us nearer 
to that period when all our hopes and fears for this 
world shall lie with us in the grave. But we feel 
also that this is the entrance to another state of 
being,— « state of moral retribution, where the eter- : 
nal One is to be disclosed in all his attributes as a 
moral Governor. These considerations fix them- ' 
selves upon the mind, with a feeling of yet new and 
more tremendous interest, when we further take into 
view that this future existence stretches out before 
us into endless duration. This is the truth so 
powerfully expressed by the sacred writer, in terms 
which by their brevity convey, in the most adequate 
manner, their overwhelming import, — ^^ The things 
which are seen are temp<Mtd, but the things whidh 
are not seen are eternal.'' 

These truths are not the visions of enthusiasm ; 
neither are they the result of any process of reason- 
ing by which different men may arrive at different 
conclusions. They force themselves upon our con- 
viction with a power which we cannot put away 
from us, when we turn our attention to the solenm 
inquiry, what we are, and what is God. In the 
sacred writings they are detailed and illustrated, in a 
connected and harmonious manner; and are im- 
pressed upon us with the force of a revelation from 
the Deity himself. But the principles there dis- 
closed meet with an impression in our moral c<»»ti- 
tution which pleads with authority for their truth. It 
i» Ate provinee of faith to keep these hal»tually before 
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the mind, and to cause them to influence the feelings 
and the conduct as if they were objects of sense, — 
as if the Deity in all the purity of his character were 
actually disclosed to our view,— or as if we were 
present at that dread hour which shall witness his 
righteous retribution. The man who thus feels their 
power, and exhibits their influence upon his charac- 
ter, is he who lives by faith. 

When, under this mental exercise, a man brings 
himself into the immediate presence of the Eternal 
One ; when he arraigns himself, aa it were, before 
the bar of the omniscient Judge ; when he places 
before him that future state which stretches forth into 
endless existence, a train of feelings must arise in 
his mind, to which he was a stranger, so long as he 
placidly resigned himself to the influence of sensible 
things. He views this being of inflnite purity as one 
who has been all his lifb the daily witness of his con- 
duct ; and feels that even the secrets of the heart 
have been at all times open to Divine inspection* 
Each day, as* it passed unheeded over him, was a 
portion gone by of his period of moral discipline ; 
and each, as it glided amid the frivolities of life, or 
the active pursuit of temporal good, had its moral 
aspect assigned to it in the judgment of the Eternal 
mind. Along with these impressiokis, which no 
reflecting man can put away from him, a voice within 
forces upon him the conviction, that, were his whole 
history disclosed to his fellow-men, he would, even in 
their estimation, be found wanting. How much 
more deeply must this be fixed upon his inmost soul, 
when he feels that the whole is, at one glance, ex- 
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posed to the eye of Omniscience ; and that an hour 
is rapidly approaching, when a strict account must 
be rendered, and a righteous sentence pronouncedf 
the result of which will extend into eternal existence* 
With these truths upon his mind, what reflecting man 
can view without awe the moment which is to close 
his state of moral discipline, when, disencumbered 
from his earthly tenement, he shall find himself alone 
with God, and there shall burst upon his astonished 
faculties the blaze of an endless day. These are 
not the speculations of fancy, but eternal truth. 
The man who habitually acts under (heir influence 
knows that this faith rests upon a conviction which 
cannot be shaken, when he recognises in all his waya 
the presence and the inspection of the Deity, when 
he feels the obligation to have even the desires and 
afl^tions under subjection to his will, and when he 
resigns himself to his guidance, and asks his power- 
ful aid, both for the conduct of this life, and the 
preparation for the life which is to come. 

Solemn is the hour when a man thus retirea from 
the tumult of life, and seriously proposes to himself 
the question, what is his condition as a moral being ? 
what have been his leading pursuits in that life 
which is haistening to a close ? what is his aspect 
in the view of that incomprehensible One, who per- 
ceives at a single glance the whole details of hie 
moral history. Is he safe to meet the full splendour 
of that eye ? has he no apprehension, that, when 
called to account in the immediate presence of un« 
airing purity, he may not be able to answer. The 
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nan liyes not who can appeal to his own heart and 
say, after serious inquiry, that he can thus meet th^ 
penetrating search of him, whose knowledge is per- 
fect as his purity is infinite : the man lives not, 
who can look back upon his whole life, without feel- 
ing that, in the sight of this unspotted One, he is 
polluted with guilt : and, if his heart condemn him, 
with all its partiality for his own views and feelings, 
«nd all its forgetfulness of many points in his moral 
history, he must feel that God is greater than his 
heart, and knoweth all things. Under such an im- 
pression, to what refuge shall he betake himself? 
Does he appeal to an indefinite idea of the mercy 
of the Deity, — it must be evident that this conveys 
DO distinct principle, and will not bear the confidence 
which is essential to hope and peace. For we can- 
not go to the extent of supposing a mercy so indis- 
criminate, that the Deity will depart from all the laws 
which he has made, and which he has impressed 
upon us as a part of our moral constitution. This 
would be ascribing to infinite wisdom an indecision 
and a change of purpose unworthy of the weakest 
human lawgiver. If, then, we do not boldly assume 
this position, how are we to draw the line where such 
mercy is to terminate ; and where the Almighty is 
to appear in his character of justice, as a righteous 
moral governor. If we find that each individual fixes 
a difierent standard, and that each extends it so as to 
fiiYOur his own condition, it is clear that the system 
presents no character of truth, and that it is incapa- 
ble of ministering to the consolation of him who 
feels his own necessities, and seriously contemplates 
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the character of God. He must perceiye that Id 
apply such reasoniog to human enac^ents would 
be to represent them as a mockery of justice ; and 
that it is impossible thus to arj^e respecting the laws 
of him who is infinite in holiness, and boundless in 
wisdom. He cannot but acknowledge that a uni- 
verse governed in such a manner would run into 
irremediable confusion and anarchy ; and will find 
it impossible, on any principle which human reason- 
ing can furnish, to arrive at any other decision than 
this, — that the Judge of all the earth must be 
unchanging in his puiposes, and impartial in his 
justice. 

To this conclusion we are led by the clearest ijh 
ductions of moral science ; but at this momentous 
point philosophy fails us. No human power can 
find a refuge to which the mind can betake itself 
under a sense of guilt ; no human wisdom can wOf 
Bwer the inquiry of mighty import, can God be juat» 
and yet justify the ungodly 1 But here we are met 
by a light from heaven which has burst upon the 
scene of doubt and of darkness ; and are called to 
bring down the pride of our reason in humble sub- 
mission to the testimony of God. ■ It comes supported 
by a weight of evidence which challenges the cor- 
dial assent of the most acute understanding, and the 
power of which will be best appreciated by those who* 
with smcere desire for truth, have made the highest 
attainments in the laws of rigid inquiiy. It discloses 
an atonement made for sin, and an influence from 
heaven calculated to restore the ipooral being to the 
purity in which it was formed. It thus meets alike 
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tte necessities of man, as in a state of actual guilt* 
and a state of moral degradation. For the one, it 
displays a scheme of mercy in which the integrity of 
the Divine character is vindicated, while pardon is 
extended to transgressors. To the other it offers 
power from heaven, which will correct the disorders 
of the moral constitution, and raise the man anew to 
the likeness of God. It thus fonns an harmonious 
whole, uniform and consistent in itself; worthy of 
the character of God, and adapted to the condition 
of man ; and to every one who feels his own moral 
necessities^ and estimates the puiity of the Deity, it 
brings an absolute conviction of its truth. 

A participation in the benefits of this revelation of 
divine mercy is said, in the sacred writings, to be 
received by Faith ; and this expression has given 
rise to controversies and contending systems, which 
have involved the subject in much perplexity. While 
some have restricted the operation of faith to the 
mere belief of a certain system of opinions, otiiers 
have referred to it a series of mysterious impressions 
and enthusiastic feelings at variance with every dic- 
tate of sound reasoning. The principle of faith, 
however, holds so prominent a place in the scheme 
of Christian truth, that some clear notions respecting 
its nature must be felt to be of the highest interest 
It holds also, as we have formerly seen, a most im- 
portant position in the philosophy of the moral feel- 
ings, — being that mental operation by which we 
receive a certain class of truths of the utmost con- 
sequence to us as responsible beings. It is a process 
which every one feels, but which cannot be defined ; 
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and it can be illustrated only by tracing its influence- 
in regard to those objects to which it is more par- 
ticularly directed. 

The objects of faith are twofold, — truths ad- 
dressed to our understanding, and benefits, offered 
, or promised. We have formerly had occasion to 
trace the action of faith in regard to truth, — espe* 
cially a class of truths which are calculated, when 
really believed, to exert a powerful effect upon our 
moral feelings and conduct. Its operation^ we have 
seen,, is to bring these truths before us in such & 
manner, that they exert the same kind of influence 
as if the facts or events were objects of sense. The^ 
man who believes these truths, so as thus habitually to 
feel their power, is he who receives them in faith. 
This is- the province of faith in regard to truth ; we 
have next to analyze its operation in regard to offered 
or promised benefits, — and this we can best do by 
means of an example. 

Let us take the illustration of a man affected with 
a disease supposed to be mortal : he is told that a* 
remedy has been discovered of infallible ^efficacy ;. 
and that a. person is at hand who is ready to admin- 
ister it Does he perceive his danger; does he 
believe the virtue of the remedy ; does he confide 
in the sincerity of the individual who offers it : this^ 
is faith. The immediate and natural result of hi» 
faith is,, that he asks for the remedy which is offered ^ 
and this^ result is inseparable from sjuch belief, ac- 
cording to the uniform sequence of volitions in everjf 
sound mind. The man who professes to admit the 
iacts^ and does not show such a result of belief,, pror 
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feSses what he does not actually feeL If he per- 
ceives not the extent of his danger, he asks not the 
cemedy, because he values it not ; and the same 
effect may follow if he doubts either its efficacy or 
the sincerity of him who offers it In this case, it is 
also to be observed, that a reflection is thrown upon 
the character of this individual, by imputing to him 
an offer of what he has either not the power or the 
intention to perform. But if the man really believes 
the truths, he applies for the remedy ; and he re- 
ceives it Thus .his faith saves him ; because by 
means of it he sought the ofiered aid. Could we 
suppose him merely to admit the facts, without ask- 
ing the remedy, bis beUef would avail him nothing. 

Such appears to be the simple view we are to 
take of Faith, when we apply it to the great benefits 
which are presented to us in the Christian revelation. 
This is addressed to us as beings in a state both of 
guilt and of depravity ; and as having no means of 
our own by which we can rescue ourselves from 
condemnation and impurity. It unfolds a dispensa- 
tion of peace, by which, in perfect consistency with 
the harmony of his character, the Deity offers mercy 
and forgiveness, — and an influence from himself 
which has power to purify the moral being. These 
benefits are conferred on every one who believes ; 
the man who is convinced of his guilt and perceives 
bis impurity ; who feels his inability to rescue him- 
self; who admit3 the efficacy of the remedy, and 
cionfides in the sincerity with which it is offered ; Ais 
is he who believes. His ^ith saves him ; because, 
acting on his conviction, according to the uniform 

S 
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sequence of volitions in every sound mind^ — hecski 
the promised aid, — and asking, receives it Much 
of tiie confusion in which the subject has been in* 
volved appears to have arisen from metapl^dcal 
refinements in which the various parts of this m^Eital 
process are separated from each other. They form 
one harmonious whole, which cannot be broken* 
The man will not seek the remedy who believes not 
its efficacy, and perceives not his moral necessities ; 
but, however he may profess to admit diese ^ts, if he 
follows not out his belief to its naturti result m i^ 
plying for the remedy, his mere belief will not profit 
him. The grounds on which these truths are 
addressed to us are contained in that chain of evi* 
dence on which is founded the whole S3rstem of 
Christianity^ — ^taken along with the conviction which 
every man receives of his actual moral condition, 
from the voice of conscience within. The sincerity 
of the offer we derive from our impression <^ the 
unchangeable attributes of the Deity. According^, 
he who believes is said to give glory to Grod,-'-*ihat 
is, to receive his statements with absolute confidencet 
and to form an honourable conception of the^ sii^ 
cerity of his intentions. He ^o believes not re* 
jects the statements of the Almighty as false^^ — and 
treats him with the contempt which we apply to one 
¥diom we suppose ta promise what he has no inten- 
tion to bestow. The man who comes to Grod widi 
the hope of acceptance is therefore required to conne 
in the assurance of faith,— or an implicit convictioii 
that he is sincere in his intentions of bestowing the 
-blessings which he- offers ; and whosoever hath* vht 
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. Ikb Mmiraiice does didioiiour to the divine charae- 
ter,— or *' maketh God a liar." 

It were vain to filter upon the various systems 
and (^^ons in which this important doctrine has 
been misrepresented by its enemies, and often per- 
verted by those who profess to be its friends. Two 
of these may be briefly noticed. Some have main- 
tained that the doctrine of an unccHiditiond pardon 
sets aside the obligations of morality, because it has 
no regard to the personal character of the individual, 
or holds out the offer of acceptance to faith without 
obedience* Others contend that an essential part 
of &iUi is an immediate and absolute assurance of a 
man's own acc^>tance in the sight of the Deity ; and 
that he who has not this is. in « state of unbelief. 
These two. ofanimis, so different from each other, 
are equally founded upon misconception of the 
nature and provisions of the Christian economy. 

In regard to the former, it is only necessary to 
remark, thi^t the revelation of Christian truth is not 
confined to an offer of pardon to the guilty ;. its great 
object is the recovery and purification of the moral 
being ; and there is an essential and inviolable union 
between these two parts of the great scheme <^ re- 
demption. It provides in the most effectual manner 
tor tiie interests of morality, by the purification of 
die desires and ai&ctions, the springs of action ; it 
is the morality of the heart It proclaims a system 
of morals more pure and more exalted far thpn ever 
was contemplated by the wisest of men : it exhibits 
$n example of the perfect state of a moral being, in 
die character of the Messiah; and enforces the imi^ 
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taticMQ of this example as indispensable in eveiy one 
who professes to be his disciple. These different 
parts of the scheme can never be separated, and 
there cannot be a greater perversion of reasoning, or 
a greater misconception of the prominent features of 
the gospel of peace, than to allege that it does not 
provide, in the most effectual manner, for the highest 
mterests of morality. * « 

The other opinion is equally founded upon error, 
namely, that which considers it essential to faith that 
a man be assured of his personal acceptance in the 
sight of the Deity. It is obvious that this is a 
sophism clearly opposed to sound reasoning, and to 
th6 first principles of the philosophy of the moral 
feelings. For faith, viewed as a mental process, 
must always have for its object facts ; and these 
facts must rest upon such evidence as is sufficient 
to convince the understanding 6£ their truth. To 
talk of faith, without such facts and such evidence, 
is a mere logical fallacy, or an absurdity in terms. 
But there is no disclosure of the personal accept- 
ance of any individual, and, consequently, on no 
principle of soiind reasoning can this ever be con* 
«idered as the object of faith. This doctrine, there* 
for^, is applying a most important principle of the 
mind, not to facts, which alone can warrant the ex- 
ercise of faith, but to a vision of the imagination, 
which admits of no evidence, and cannot be sub- 
jected to any test of its truth. 

Widely different from all such flimsy and imagin- 
«iy h3rpotheses is the great system of Christiaa 
tratiir--hannomous and consistent in itseUr-^UMi 
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^lUnpng t^ approbalioii of the soundest under- 
staadiDg* It reveals, as we have seen, a dispensa- 
tioii of merc^, in accordance with the hig)iest ideas 
we can toaxk of the Divine perfections. It is sup- 
ported by a chain of evidence idiich carries coavio 
tkm to the mind of the most rigid inquirer ; and thus 
it is a sound and legitimate object of fidth. It 
reveals also a provision (<x purifying the moral 
mature ; and this in every case accompanies the dis» 
pensatioii of mercy to those who receive it. The 
effects of this powerful agency,, therefore, become 
the test and the evidence of the reality of iaith. 
Does a man seek a proof of his acceptance, — ^the 
leference is to facts in his own moral condition. He 
is to look for it in a change which is taking place ii 
his character, — a new dvection of his desires,--« 
new regulation of his afiectioniB,*-an habitual impres- 
ffioD, to which he was a stranger before, c^the [xes- 
ence and the perfections of ti^ Deity,--4aid a new 
h^ which hu burst upon his view, respecting his 
r^ations to this life and to that which is to come. 
He is to seek this evidence in a mind which aims 
at no lower standard than that which wiU bear the 
constant inspection of infinite purity ; hd is to seek 
it, and to manifest it to others, in a spirit which takes 
DO lower pattern tiian that model of perfection,— *4he 
dMoractar of the Messtah. These acquirements, 
indeed, are lodged upon, not as a ground of accept 
ance, but a test of moral condition; not as, m any 
degree, usurping the place of the great princi;^ of 
fiudi, but as its fruits and evidences. As these, then, 
aiie the onlyproofii of the realifyof this principle, so 
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they are the only basis on which a man can rest any 
sound conviction of his moral aspect in (he sight x:^ 
the Deity ; and that system is founded on delusion 
and fabehood which, in this respect, holds out any 
other ground of confidence than the purification of 
the heart, — and a corresponding harmony of the 
whole character.- Such attainment, indeed, is not 
made at once, nor is it ever made in a full and per- 
fect manner in the present state of being ; but, where 
the great principle has been fixed within, (here is a 
persevering effi>rt, and a uniform contest, and a con* 
tinual aspiration afier conScmnity to the great model 
of perfection. Each step that a man gains: in this 
progress serves to extend his view of the high pat- 
tern to which his eye is steadily directed ; and, as 
his knowledge of it is thus enlarged, he is led by 
comparison to feel more and more deeply his own 
deficiency. It thus produces increasing humiUlyy 
and an increasing sense of his own imperfection, 
and causes him continually to feel that, in this war- 
fare, he requires a power which is not in man.. But 
he knows also that tius is provided as an essential 
part of the great system on which his hope is estab- 
lished. Amid much weakness, therefore, and many 
infirmities, his moral improvement goes forward. 
Faint and feeble at first as the earliest dawn of tibe 
morning, it becomes brighter and steadier as it pro- 
ceeds in its course, and, **as the shining lightt 
thineth more and more unto the perfect day." 

THE EHD. 
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In presenting to the American public a list of the Works com- 
posing the Family Library, the publishers avail themselves of the 
opportunity afforded them to offer their thanks for the very Uberai 
encouragement they have enjoyed, and still continue to receive, anu 
for the numerous expressions of approbation that have been be 
stowed upon their unaertaking. 

The general estimation in which the work is held is proved by thu 
f^je&t number of copies that have been sold> and by tne constantly 
increasing demand, which in the case of many of the volumes has 
heen so great as to call for several successive editions. 

No pains and no expense have been spared in procuring and select- 
ing works of the highest character, both of foreign and native 
writeiis, — and the list of contributors includes, ^ong other distin- 
Ifuiahed names, those of ^ 

Professors H. H.^Milman, H. G. Bell, Esq., 

" Leslie^ O. P. R. James, Esq., 

" Jameson, Horace Smith, Esq., 

" Wilson, B. B. Thatcher, Esq., 

" G. Bush, Sharon Turner, F.S.A., 

" Euler, and Mrs. Jameson, 

" Griscom, J. A. St. John, Esq., 

Lord Dover, John Abercrombie, M.D., 

Sir Walter Scott, P. F. Tytler, Esq., 

Sir David Brewster, Robert Mudie, Esq., 

John Gait,. Esq., John Barrow, Esq., 

J. G. L'xikhart, LL.D., Rev. J. Williams, A.M., 
Robert Southey, LL.D., " G. R. Gleig, 

J. S Memos, LL.D., " George Croly, 

Hugh Murray, Esq., " M. Russell, LL.D., 

Allan Cunningham,:Esq., " E. Smedley, 

With the assistance and co-operation of persons of such eminen 
talents and high reputation, a series of works has been commence 
and is stiU in progress, embracin^^ almost every department of scienc 
• and literature, and combining with great excellence of execution th 
Advantages of exceedingly low phce, convenience of- form, aL 
beauty of illustration. While the trifling cost has placed the sei^ra 
works within the reach of all classes of readers, the interesting 
lature of the subjects, and the pleasing manner in which they are 
reated, render them well suited for the perusal of young persons, and 
/ftluable auxiliaries to parents and teachers in thie important offices 
fk guiding and cultivatmg the youthful mind ; and the care that has 
been taken to exclude every thing that could in the shghtest degree 
liave a prejudicial influence in a moral or reUgioas point of view, 
«ititles the series to the entire confidence of the most scrupulous. 

With these recommendations, the publication will be found de- 
fnpring of a place in every welUselected Library, and as each work is 



FAMIZ.T UBRART, 



eon^ete m itsd/^ and may be purchased sepaiately from flie othen, 
it will furnish a valuable variety of Uterary presents, of school-books, 
and of volumes for family reamng, adapted to the means and tastes 
of all classes of readers. 

The pubUcation of the Family Library is still in progress, andwill 
be contmued by the addition of every appropriate wors that is pro- 
duced either in England or America, so lon^ -as the publishers con- 
tinue to receive the same encouragement which has hitherto attended 
their enterprise. At present the series embraces the following: — 



Nos. 1,2, 3. Hilman's J9wtory </ 

the Jews. With Plates, 
4»5. h(Xikh.siVa Life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. With Plates. 

6. Sonthey'sltfe of Nelson. 

7. Williams's lafe of Alexander 

the Great. With Plates. 

8. Natural History of Insects. 

9. GalVa lAfe of Lord Byron. 

10. Bush's Jjife of Mohammed. 

11. Scott's Letters onDemonology 

and Witchcraft. Plate. 
12, 13. Gleig's History of the Bi- 
bU. With Maps. 

14. Discovery and Adventure in the 

Polar Seas, 4«. By Profes- 
sor Leslie, Professor Jame- 
son, and Hugh Murray, Esq. 

15. Croly's Life of George the 

Fourth. With a Portrait. 

16. Discovery and Adventure m 

Africa. By Prof. Jameson. 
James Wilson, Esq., ana 
Hugh Murray, Es<i. With 
a Map and Engravings. 

17, 18, 19. Cunningham's Ltoes 
of Brranent Painters and 
Sculptors. With Portraits. 

20. James's History of Chivairy 
and the CrusoMs. Plate. 

21,22. BeWa Ufe of Mary Qmeen 
of Scots. Portrait. 

23. RusseU's Ancient and Modem 

Egypt. With Plates. 

24. Fletcher's History of PoUmd. 

With a Plate. 

25. BisaiXanFestivaU, Games, and 

Amusements. With Plates. 

26. Brewster's JJfe of Sir Isaac 

Neufton. With Plates. 

27. RaaaeWs History of Palestine, 

or the Holy Land. Plates. 

28. Memes' Memoirs of the Entr 

press Josephbu. Plates. 



29. The Court and Canqt of Bo-] 
naparU. With Plates. 

20, Lives ^ Early Namgatan, 
With Portraits. 

31. A Description, of Pitcaan*M 

Island, Qcc. Engravings. 

32. Turner's Sacred History ^ 

the World 
33,34. Mrs. Jameson's Mmmn 

of CeUbratod Female Som- 

reigns. 
35, 36. Landers' Africa. Willi 

£ngravin£[S and Maps. 
37. Abercrombie on the JnitBoel- 

ual Powers, <fc 
36,39,40. St. John's Host ^ 

Celebrated Traodlers. 
41,42. Lord Dover's Xi^e 0f J^ 

deric II. King of Pnuma, 

With a Portrait 
43,44. Sketches from Venkkm 

History. With Plates. 
45, 46. Thatcher's Indian, Bmg 

raphy. With Plates. 
47,48,49. History of India. 
50. Brewster's Letters on JVofwvl 

Magic. Engravings. 
51,52. Taylor's History of ho- 

land. With EngravingB. ' 
63. Discoveries on Ms Hoe^mn 

Coasts of America. 
.54. Humboldt's Travels. Plates. 
55, 56. Euler's Letters on Natural 

Philosoplw. Engravings. 

57. Mudie's Guide to the Obstntt- 

tion of Nature, Engimvings. 

58. Abercr<Mnbi& on the PkUooo- 

phy of the Moral Pedinn. 

59. James's History of ChaHt' 

magne. With a PortniJL 

60. RusseU's ISstory of iMw 

and Abyssinia, 
61,62. RusseU's X;^ 
CromweU, With a 



VAMILY LIBRAIIT — ^RBCOMKENDATIONS. 

T)BS fbUowing opiniont, selected from highly respectable JonroAle, will 
emble those who are unacquainted with the Family Library to form ai> 
•stjmate of it« merits. Numerous other notices, equally favourable, and 
ftmn sources equally respectable, might be presented if deemed necessary. 

**The Family Library.— A very excellent, and always entertainmg Mis 
e^Oaay/'-Siinburgk Review, No. lOS. 

<* The FamHy Library.^We think this series of books entitled to the 
•ztenshvei pitfronage they hare received from the public. The subjects 
•sleeted are, generally, boUi useftd and interesting in themselves, and are 
mated In a popular and agreeable manner : the style is clear, easy, and 
flowing, admted to the taste oi general readers, for whom the books aro 
designed. T^e writers are mostly men of high rank in the literary world, 
and appear to possess the happy talent of blending instruction with 
amusement. . . . .We hesitate not to oommmid it to the pnblic as a valuablo 
series of wi^cs, and worthy a place in every gentleman's library."— If «^a- 
sme of V80i and Entertaining Knowledge. 

** We take the <q[)portnnity again to recommend this valuable series of 
volumes to the public patronage. We know of no mode in which so much 
entertaining matter may be procured, at so cheap a rate, as in the Family 
Ubrwy."— iVl Y. Daily Advertiser. 

^Tbe Fkunlly Library should be in the hands of every person. THus 
Ikr it has treated of subjects interesting to all, condensed in a perspicuous 

•nd agreeable style. We have so repeatedly spoken of the merits of the 

design irf'this wcnk, and of the able manner in which it is edited, that on 
lUs occasion we will only repeat our conviction, that it is worthy a idace 
in every library in the country, and will prove one of the most useful as 
it is one of the most interesting publications which has ever issued from 
the American press.*— ^. Y. Courier if Enquirer. 

**lc is needless at this late period to commend to public attention and 
encouragement the collection of dellKhtftil worics now in a course of nub^ 
ttcation under the appropriate title of the Family Library."— JV. Y. JSv^- 
ningJoumcd. 

''We have repeatedly expressed oar unwavering confidence in the 
merits of this valuable series of popular and instructive books. The 
Fhmily Library has now reached its sixteenth number, with the increasing 
Ihvoar of the enlightened American pnblic ; and we have heard of but 
mu dissenting voice among the periodical and newspaper publishers who 
Ittkre frequently notioed lura applauded the plan and the execution of the 
n ymii y Libtary. A censure so entirelff destitute of reason cannot injure 
a class of pnblicationB pure in sentiment and judicious and tastefrd in 
eempositinn.''— Tbc Calrinet qfReligionj Src 

** The names of the writera employed are a sufficient surety that the 
merit of the Family Library will suffor no decline.''— iV^. Y. Evening Post. 

*^Tt» Family Library is a collection which should be sought after by 
every one desirous of proeuring the most valuable new works in the 
eheapest and most convenient form.**— iV. Y. Daily SenlifuL 

'* Those who condense and arrange such works for publication, and 
they also who promulgate them, richly deserve the thanks and patronage 
or all enlighteaed communities in the country. The Family Library 
nemlsss to be a moot uaefUi and cheap repository of the most important 

•vents tiC nrolbne, ascient, and modem hismry A aeries of volumes, 

wen oondQeted,«nd published with such stirring contents, cannot tiiil to 
■miMiB all dry eacyc)opedias,^or diifhse and elaborate bio^M or faaogia- 
gliiSrmiseaUy translated, and eatended to the very stretch of ter- 
|iNitty.»--PAito(Mp*M Gatett^ 



OPINIONS OF THX FAMILY LIBRARFp^ 

"The imbUBlieni have hitherto (taUy deeerwd their daUy tacreMte^ 
reDUtatioa by the good taste and judgment which have mtoenced iB* 
SfecUoM of worte for the Family Library. »--A»any Daily AdvertUer^ 

*' The Family Library— A title which, from the valuable and entertain- 
ing matter the collection contains, as well as from the careAil style of lt» 
execution, it well deserves. No family, indeed, in which there are chil- 
dren to be brought up, ought to be without this Library, as it ftimishes. 
the readiest resources for that education which ought to accompany or 
succeed that of the boarding-school or the academy, and is infinitely roors- 
conducive ihan either to the cultivalion of the intellect."— JfoiUWy lUtriew^ 

"It ia the duty of every person having a thmily to put this exoeUent 
Library into &e hands of his chUdren.''— iV. Y. MereantUe Advertiaer. 

« It is one of the recommendations of the Family Library, that it cm- 
braces a large circle of interesting matter, of important information and 
agreeable enterwinment, in a concise manner and a cheap form. It is 
eminently calculated for a popular series— published at a pncesolow, 
that persons of the most moderate income may purchase it— cmnbining a 
matter and a style that the most ordinary mind may comprehend It, at the 
same time that it is calculated to raise the moral and intellectiial character 
of the people.** — Constellation. 

" We have repeatedly borne testimony to the utility of this work. It Is 
one of the best that has ever been issued from the American press, and 
should be in the library of every family desirous of treasuring up oseAil 
knowledge.*' — Boston Statesman. 

" We venture the assertion that there is no publicatien in the country^ 
more suitably adapted » the taste and requirements of the great mass of 
community, or better calculated to raise the intellectual charaeter of ths- 
middling classes of society, than the Family Library."— Bo«fon Masonw 
itirror^ 

" We have ss often recommended this enterprising and useftti publics 
tion (the Family Library), that we can here only add, that each succes 
sive number appears to confirm its merited popularity.*'— iV. Y. American 

" The little v^uraes of this series truly comport with their title, vAxn 
in themselves a Family Library."— iV. Y. Commercial Advertiser, 

" We recommend the whole set of the Family Library as one of tho- 
eheapest means of afibrding pleasing instruction, and imparting a propsE. 
pride in books, with wWoh we are acquainted."— IT. S. Gazette, 

« It vjrill prove instructing and amusing to all classes. Wo are pleased" 
to learn that the works comprising this Library have become, as they 
ought to be, quite popular among the heads of femilies." — N. Y. Geuette. 

« The Family Library is, what its name implies, a collection of Tartoiui 
oriflpal works of the best kind, containing reading usefril and interesting 
to the family circle. It is neatly printed, and should be in every family 
that can afibrd it— the price being moderate."— iVntf-£n^Zand Palladium. ■ 

" We are pleased to see that the publishers have obtain^ ^nffieiont en- 
couragement to continue their valuable Family LiHary."— Jbittxmore Jte- 
puhlioan. 

" Tbe Family Library presents, in a compendious and convenient fhnib 
well'Written histories of popular men, kingdoms, sciences, dec. arrsiifed 
'and edited by able writers, aud drawn entirely from the most corroec and 
accredited authorities. It is, as h professes to be, a Family Library, from 
which, at little expense, a household may prepare themselves for a oon- 
sideiatlon of those elementary subjects of education and soeiety, v?ittaoat a. 
due acquaintance with which neither man nor woman has dnhn Ip te 
well bred, or to take their proper place among ihmt with wlRMn tlley 
nh^tUi.**-^ Charleston Gazette. 
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HISTORY OP THE JEWS. By the Rev. H. H. 

MiLMAN. In 3 vols. 18mo. Illiistiated with original Maps 
and Engravings. 

■ Until the appearance of Professor Mil^an*s aclmirable work, there, 
was no History of the Jews, deserving of the liame, except that 
of Josephua: and he hved at a- period too remote, and too limited in 
its knowledge, to enable him to do justice to the subject The no- 
tices to be' found in various Universal .Histories are meager and un- 
satisfactory ; and a narrative at once Christian and liberal in its tone, 
spirited and elegant in its lan^age, and adequately depicting the 
manners, wars, religion, and policy of the most remarkable of nationSi 
was still wanting. Xhe nature Of" the present work is strictly his- 
torical — ^not theoloegial — ^yet it elucidates many pbscure passages in 
the Old Testament, employs with ^reat skill the casual evidence of 
heathen writers, and throws new light on the manners and customs 
of the Hebrews by .frequent references to the pages of the oldest 
travellers. 

"Professor H. H. Milman is one of thd moi^ chaste and classicd 
writers ■ of tiie age. The History of the Jev7s embraced in the vol- 
umes before us, has already passed through three editions in Eng- 
Iflnd, and is highly and justly commended by many of the most 
respectable periodicals." — N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 

• 

«*It is vmtten in arvery interesting mannei^~in a more phili^ 
sophical spirit, and with more depth of reflection, thfn is generall 
found in histories of this nature. It is not wanting in historical con 
densation, and the colouring of the sty^e is hvely and picturesque.'*— 
JV. Y. Evening Post. * 

"The narrative of the various and. highly interesting event 
that period flows on m a chaste style ; and a thorofigh Knowlc 
of his subject is evident in every page. The work is spirited, w( „ 
arrang^, and full of information* and oi a wise and well-cultivated 
§igmt."-^Atkenaeum. 

" The stvle in which it is vmtten is remarkably Iticid and elegant: 
attractive oy its general smoothness and simphcity, yet Miimaten 
aiidfordhle."---.Bb&Mi0re^^«fNi6lMfm. *■ 



S STAHDARD WORKS. 

LIFE OF NAPOLEON . BONAPARTE. By J. G. 

LooKHAKT) Esq. In 2 volt. 18mo. With Engravings. 

This celebrated work contains an epitome of all that has been 
proved to be true concenling the character and actions of the most 
extraonhnary man of the last thousand years. The Enghsh lan- 
guage possesses no other authentic epitome of his history ; and, not- 
withstanding the smallness of the limits within which it is com- 
pressed, the narratiye -throughout is clear, distinct, and copious. 
The life of Napoleon, dpnbly interesting when relieved of the 
tediousness of useless detail, has never been better told. , 

Tbit work ll written with commendable' impartiality, and thd 
author has been careful to interweave with his gsrrative aU the new 
illustrations and anecck)tes furnished . by Bouirienne, and oUier 
French writers, whose memdrs have appeared since the publication 
of the great work of Sir Walter Scott, irom which a. lar^ portion 
«f his materials was derived. As an evidence of the amazing popu- 
larity of this History, it is stated that more than 27000 copies hava 
been disposed of in Great Britain alone. 

LIFE OF NELSON. By Robekt Southxy, Esq., LL.D. 
18mo. With a Portrait. . 

This Biography has been pitxiounced one of the Laureate's most 
aUGcessfiil efforts : the enthusiastic ahd romantic character of Nel- 
•on furnished a congenial subject, and he has treated it vrith con- 
summate abihty. ; The errors of the fortunate and gallant admiral 
are fairly and fearlessly exposed; while the nobler elements of his 
mind, his heroic coui^ge, his perseverance, and his insatiable appe- 
tite for glonr, as well as the great actions in which tHey are ois- 
pUved, are diescribed and illustrated with a happy choice of'^language 
sod nuNrt felicitous effect ; 

■ ♦ 

" Southey's line and ponnlar biography of Nelson was very much 
wanted, and is now to be had very cheap, in a neat and caa» 
venient fbrm."-~-i>r. Y. Com, Adveni$er, • 

w 

IffPE OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. By the Rev, 

John Williams, A.M. iBmo. • With a Map; 

' This volume fills a blank in the historical Ubrary, and ftimishes . 
m escellept nftinual for the student. It is not confined to the mere 
exploitsaend adventures of the Macedonian hero, although they con- 
«titute the leading topic, but Contains a mastei^ view of the times 
in which Me lived, and of the manners, arts, and sciences of the 
Ojeeks, P*8wns, Egyptian^ Arabs affd Inclians, imd other nations 
whom, he visited or conquered* The. story is well and elegantlr 
told, and ool^Vjeyq a More <lllltinet and accurate idea of the asunent 
^%^2eofi than4s JUf^ found in any other histoiy. In the perosaL 
the turi^sitv'or the reader is gratified as well as stiAiulated. 
and his mind is ^ored to profitable reflection. 



«ci 



Tlie atylp is good* and tbs narrative wdl oonducted. Amodaiv 
history of this famous warrior caftiot ^to bs invsnsting.'^— tlV^M* 
'ork Daily Advertiser, 



0TANDARB WORKS. 8 

NATURAL HISTORY OF INSECTS. ISnio. Weoh 

trated by nomerous Engravings. 

The study of Natural History is at all times, and to almost emrf 
person, enunently pleasing and instructive f ihe object in this adiiii> 
table volume has been to render it doubly captivating by the plaia 
and simple strle in which it is treated, ana by the numerous engra^ 
vin^ with which the text is illustrated. There is no branch of thi^ 
delu[htful science more pleasing than that which exhibits the woor 
derml goodness and wisdom of the Creator, as they are displayed ia 
^e endless varieties of insect life — ^their forme, habits, capacities 
and wcvks — ^and which investigates the nature anft peculiarities 
these diminutive triles d£ animated existence 

^* It seems to us that it will prove at once agreeable and instra 
to persons of all classes." — iv. Tl J}(uly AdverUter 

m 

LIFE OF LORD BYRON. By John Galt, Esq. 18mo. 

The splendour of Lord Byron's fame, and the interest attendant 
upon the story of his eventful life and early death, have combined to 
render his biography a work A>f more than usual attraction. Mr. 
Gait enjoyed the advantages consequent upon a lon^ and intimate 
acquaintance with the noble poet, and has given a sCnking: and satis* 
factory description of his mind and character. One of me greatest 
merits of the work is its strict impartiahty : the writer is evidently 
free from prejudice either favoutable or adverse to his subject, and 
tells what he knows or beliei^es to be the tryth, without any bias 
'from envy, ill-will, ot afTectioa 

" The sprightly pen of the author has communicated uncommon 
interest to tms work, and he a^ars to have don* perfect justice to 
iter inspired subject." — Albany hotly Advertiser. 

" Mr. Gait is one of the most fascinating writers of the age.**-* 
Journal of Commerce^ 

LIFE OF MOHAMMED ; Founder of the Religion of 
Islam an4 of the- Empire ^f the Saracens. By the Rev 
Gboeok Bush, A.M. ISmo. With a Plate. 

■ 

The objects of the writer in the preparation^ tMs volnms have 
been condensation, clearness, and accuracy.* It was written ex- 
pressly for the ptWishers by an Adlerican author,, and, in addi- 
tion to the numerous and highly flattering commendatioits. bestowed 
upon it by the press, it has r^eived thiitestiinoni^ of Mpublication 
in England In one respect, the plan adopted by t)ie auj^r pee* 
sents an improvement upon precedii^ mdnoiijB of tnejopat impostor, 
in the careful collocation of the (Chapters •of«>hftlCcAtn with the 
events df the narrative, — a method by w^ch.the mljU^ is illtistrated 
in a remarkable degree. The aTO)eAdix,*cont«Aing a series* of pro!- 
phetic investigations, is peculiarly curious, leamad, andtxraluat:^ 

"Mr. Bush is a scholar of extensive acquirements, and well fitted 
for the task which he has undertaken in this Momme."— JV. F. Ob$. 



4 STAMDAJU) WOSU. 

LKTTERS ON DEMONOLOGY and WITCHCRAFT. 

By Sif Walter Scott, Bart. ; 18mo. With an Engraving. 

Thifl is a very curious and interesting work, containing as it does 
the results of much thought and great research upon one of the moat 
exciting topics of human inquiry. Most of Sv Walter Scott s un- 
rivalled novels betray the predilection for the supernatural witii 
which his mind was tinged, and the extent of his reading m worJw 
which treat of "the histdry of that dark chapter of human nature 
to which this volume is devoted. In it he has laid open the stores 
of his memory, and strikingly condensed and elucidated the subject; 
in. many cases explaining, by most ingenious theories, occurrences 
which seem to lie beyond the boundaries of natural action. • f 

«< This volume is most interesting, and will be read with great 
pleasure by almost every class of readers, "-ft/;. S. Oazette. 

" The subject is most alluring, and the manner in which it is haq^ 
died is magical"— iltA«n. 

HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. By the Rev. G. R. Glbio. 

In 2 vols. 18mo. With a Map of Palestine. 

These volumes do not, as from their title one might imagine, con* 
tain merely an account of the origin and contents of the Sacred 
Volume : the object of the writer has extended far beyond this. He 
has produced, perhaps, the most elaborate and able examination 
of the various obiections urged a^gainst the Scriptures that has ever 
been written ; ana, at the same time, one of the clearest and most 
satisfactory expositions of the whole Bible, not only as the founda-' 
tion of our faith, but also as a history. In the performanca of his 
task, Mr. Gleig has exhibited equal piety and learning, and his work 
is calculated to facilitate to a remarkable -degree both the cranpre- 
hension and enjoyment of the inspired writings. 

"The style of it is surpassed by no work with which we ai« 
tcquainted."— Attany TeUgraph and Renter. 

POLAR SEAS AND REGIONS- By Professors Lkslis 
and Jambson, and H^gh McBRiv, Esq. • Wmo. With Maps 
and Engravjjigs. 

ThB plan of these works w6uld not be complete without a 
lequisite de^ee of attention to the most recent improvements and 
discoveries m every branch bf science. In none have greater ad- 
Tances been made, m the present century, than in geography and the 
knowledge ci the earth wnich we inh^it, and care has accordinriy 
been taken to' include the best of such works as treat of these cus* 
coveries, The Polar Seas and Regioqs have been most fertile in 
results through the e^aterprise and perseverance of a R<Mi)i, a Franklin, 
and a Parrv, and the work in whicn their investigations arQ d^sciibea 
is one of tne most interesting and instructive of the series. 

"The writers are gentlJBmen of iirst-rate standing in the scientific 
world, and the subject Is one to whiiih every curious mind is attracted 
Iff a sort of involuntary impul8e."-^iy. F. Journal of Comment, 



STAHDAltB WORXi. i 

LIFE AND TIMES OF GEORGE IV. By the Rev. 

Gbobob Groly. 18mo. With a Portrait. 

« 

The regency and reign of thisjnonarch occupied one of the moat 
eventful and interesting periods of English history, not only from ths 
magnitude and importance of their political occurrences, but also 
from the vast improvements in ^ence and the arts by which they 
were distinguished, and the number of eminent favuviduals who 
flourished at this epoch. The chu^cter of George himself was not 
the least remarkable among those of the principal i>ersonages of (iM 
time, and it has been handled by Mr. Croly vritn a just and fearless 
but not uncharitable spirit. His perceptions are closei, keen, and ae- 
curate, and his language singularly terse and energetic His woiJt 
will be of the highest value to the ratuie historian. 

" Mr. Croly has acquitted himself very handsomely. His subject 
is one of much interest, and he has treated it with unusual impar- 
liftlitv. The author's style is chaste^ classical, and beautiful, and it 
may be taken as a model of fine vniting"^^MereantUe Adverttser. 

DISCOVERY AND ADVENTURE IN AFRICA. By 

Professor Jameson, and James Wilson and Hugh Mubbat^ 
Esqrs. 18mo. With a Map and Engravings. 

In this volume is recorded every thine that is known of the interior 
of that dangerous continent which has been for so many ages a terra 
incognita^ and proved the grave of so many enterprising travellers, 
except what has been revealed to us by the recent "investigations 
of John and Richard Lander, whose aaventures form the subject 
of two of the succeeding numbers of the Library. The plan of the 
work consists of condensed abstracts of the narratives of all the mod- 
em A£ncan travellers, in which every thhix important or interesting 
is preserved, while the unessential details have been so abbxeviated 
as to bring the substance of each account within convenient limits. 

" This work we believe will be interesting to evenr class of readeri^ 
especially to the philanthropist and Christian.'*-^iV. Y. Evangelist, 

LIVES OP EMINENT PAINTERS and SCULPTORS. 
By Allam Cdmninoram. In 8 vols. 18mo. With Portndti. 

The author has collected, in these small volumes, a history of ai$ 
in England, and the Uves, characters, and works of its most eminent 
professors, — the materials of which werepreviously scattered through 
many volumes, inaccessible arid uninviting to the mass of readers. 
The critical observations profusely scattered through these biogr 
taphies will render them useful to the student, while the personal 
anecdotes with which they abound make them equally sJluring to 
the ordinary reader. The labours and struggles ol gemus, the su&> 
cess of perseverance, and the inutiUty of talent unalhed to prudence^ 
as exemplified in these narratives, afiord a useful moral lesson, tliiil^ 
fihe incidents which illustrate ihem become tha aooica of pleaaim 

find « n*^f * fmfft<^ t, 

"The whole numti^ is lively and alluring."— iV. Y. AOmL 



O STANDARD WORKS. . 

mSTORY OP CHIVALRY AND THE CRUSADES. 

By G. P. R. James, Esq. 18mo. With Engravings. 

No modem writer is, perhaps, sq well aualified to write apon this 
•abject as the author of " Richelieu,'* and of the " Life ana Times 
of Charlemagne;" unquestionably, since the death of Sir Walter 
Scott, the best informed historical antiquary of the age. The present 
work contains, in a small comp^ass, a clear and concise account of 
that celebrated institution which, in process of time, became the 
foundation of the modem European systems of government and juris- 
pradence, with a vivid description of those amazing ebullitions of 
national enthusiasm which poured such immense multitudes of war« 
like pilgrims upon the plains of Asia, and produced such eztra<ndi- 
nary changes in the condition of mankind. The work is eminently 
cunous, interesting, learned, and 'philoscphicaL 

** Tlie author of this work has done the public a service, which 
we think will be duly appreciated."— i>r, Y. lOady Achertuer. 

LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. By H. G. Bell. 
In 2 vols. ISffio. With a Portrait 

It is now generally admitted that great injustice has been done to 
the character of Mary, and that there is good reason to bcJicve her, 
to s^ the least, guiltless of the dark onences charged against her. 
Kr. Bell has undertaken her vindication, and, having investigated 
the facts with Uncommon industry and patience, he has succeeded 
in establishing a conviction of her entire innocence. The sym- 
pathy excited by the story of her beauty and her misfortunes is 
sow heightened by the assurance of her wmngB. Mr. Bell's is con- 
sidered the most affecting, as well as the most impartial life of Maiy 
that has been written. 

" Tlie reader will be pleased to learn that the li/e of Mary has been 
written anew, by one. who appears, both in temper and talent, ez- 
tramely well qualified for the task."— >JV; Y. AOtu, 

ANCIENT AND MODERN EGYPT. By the Rev. M. 
Russell, LL.D. ISmo. With a Map and Engravings. 

In this volume is contained a distinct and well arranged accomil 
fall that is known with certainty respecting the ancient history, as 
weU as the present condition, of tiiat extraordinary country wnoee 
antiouity baffles the research of the most persevering explorers, and 
to wnicn both Rcxne and Greece were indebted for at least the ru- 
diments of those arts and sciences which were brought in them to 
•uch perfection. The stupendous remains of Egyptian architecture^ 
and the treasures of knowledge that still remain locked up in the fax- 
fimied hieroglyphics, have long en^ged the attention of the most ac*- 
comnlished scholars, and every thing relating to them and the land 
in wnich they ejist is in the highest degree interesting, to the in- 
quiring mind* 

** AU that is known of Egypt is condensed into this history; aai 
nt readers of it will find themselves well repaid im their labour and 
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fflSTORY OF POLAND. By Jambs P^etchkr, Esq. 
18mo. With a Portrait of Kosciiuko. 

The recent unsuccesafiil effort of the gallant and unfortunate 
Poles to break their yoke of bondage has fixed the attention and 
awaJiened the sympathies of every lover of freedom and every friend 
to humanity. The writer of this history has bright to his under- 
taking much learning, great industry and patience in research, and 
tlM most unbiased candour. The volume is full of interest and 
useful information, drawn from an immense varietyof sources, many 
of which are not accessible to the mass of readers, particularly in 
America. 

*VOf the writer's fairness and research we have a very good 
opinion ; and his book is just the thing that is wanted at the present 
moment."— 'i\r. Y. American. 

" No work has for a lon^ period been published here so deserving 
of praise and so replete with interest." — Amarican TravdUr. 

FESTIVALS, GAMES, AND AMUSEMENTS, Ancient 
and Modern. By Horatio Smith, Esq. 18mo. With Addi- 
tions* By Samubl Woodwoeth, Esq., of New-Yo^k. With 
Engravings. 

'<*Laws, institutions, empires pass awa3r and are forgotten, but the 
diversions of a people, being commonly interwoven with some im- 
mutable eleipent. ot the general feeUng, or perpetuated by circum- 
stances of cUmate and locahty, will frequently survive when every 
other national peculiarity has worn itself out and fallen into obhvion." 
This -extract shows the spirit in which this captivating volume was 
designed, and its pretensions to utihty. The information imbodied 
in its pages is curious and extensive, and not the least attractive por- 
tion is the aecoun}; of the amusements, &c. peculiar to different sec 
tions of the United States, added by Mr. Woodworth. 

*' The book is highly amusing and interesting."— Penn. Inquirer* 

LIFE or SIR ISAAC NEWTON. By David Brewbtbb, 
LL.D. F.R.S. iSmo. With a Portrait and Woodcuts. 

This is the only extended Life of the greatest of English philoeo- 
phers ever given to the pubUc. In attempting to supply a vacancy 
in philosophic and scientific hterature. Sir David Brewster, himself 
one of -tiie most 'profound and eminent aavans of the age, has not 
only sought out from resources hitherto unknown and inaccessible 
to previous writers Avery fresh and novel particular of Newton's life, 
but has given the most lucid explanations of his great discy)vena^ 
and the steps by which they were accompUshed -, and has been re<- 
markably saccessful in rendering these intelligible to all olasaes of 
leadeia. 

** The present pubticatioii cannot ful to prove acceptable and lue- 
taU^-^N. r. Standard, 



8 STANDARD WORKS* 

PALESTINE, OR THE HOLY LAND. By the Rct. 

M. RossBLL, LL.D. I8mo. With a Map and Engravings. 

The early history of that most interesting Dortion of the globe — 
the theatre of those wonderful events from which our religion is de> 
rived — as well as its present state; is described in this volume wiUi 
the greatest accuracy. The places of many of the incidents recorded 
in the Bible are pointed out, and the changes that have occurred in 
the lapse of ages are carefully delineated. The work may be read 
with pleasure and advantage in connexion with the Sacred Historjr 
which it confirms and illustrates. 

*' This work is the most desirable record of Palestine we have 
ever seen.'* — Amtriam TrawUer. 

" The whole volume will amply repay perusaL"— iV. Y, AmericoH, 

MEMOIRS OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. By 
John S. Mbmes, LL.D. 18mo. Wi^h Portraits. 

Amid the turmoils, the vast achievements, the ambitious aspirings, 
and the complicated intrigues which mark the era of Napoleon's 
ffreatness, it is refreshing to pursue the elegant and ^ntle course of 
Josephine, whose affection for the conqueror and native goodness of 
heart were so often made the instruments of mercv, and whose per- 
suasive voice was ever ready to interpose between his wrath and its 
trembling object. Placid in situations peculiarly trying, Josephine 
preserved her character unsullied, and the story of her life abounds 
with occasions for the respect and admiration of the reader. The 
author has performed liis task with great abiUtv, and. the public is 
indebted to him for one of the most delightful biographies. 

" This is the only complete biography which has ever appeared 
of that much admired woman." — ^iV. Y. ConstellatUm. 

" This work will be found to possess a beauty of language, a fts- 
cination of style, and a depth of interest which few works of this 
kind can claim."— Awfvn TraveUer. 

COURT AND CAMP OF BONAPARTE. 18mo. With 
a Portrait of Prince^ Talleyrand. 

This volume has been carefully prepared as a suitable and indis- 
pensable companion to the Life cf Napoleon. It contains the sub- 
stance of the many hundred volumes or Memoirs, Lives, Narratives, 
anecdotes, &c., connected with the career of Napoleon, with-which 
the press of France has been so prolific during the last fifteen yean. 
It presents rapid but vigorously drawn sketches of the emperor's 
brothers, wives, sisters, rninisters, marshals, and generaU; and 
those who wish to gain a competent knowledge of " Napkean and hi* 
time»" will find no work in any language which conveys so much 
information in so little space or in a more lively and 
manner. 

" This work is highly interesting."— Cf. S. Oazettt, 
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LIVES AND VOYAGES OF DRAKE, CAVENDISH, 

AND DAMPIER ; including the History of the Bucanierf. 
18mo. With Portraits. 

The relation of the Toyages, discoyeries, and adventures of early 
and celebrated English navigators is, m so far, a history of the rise 
of her naval power. In this volume are contained the bves of three 
of the most eminent ; and, from the very naturie of the subject, it pre* 
■ents much curious and valuable information, gleaned from many 
sources, and in every instance verified by scrupulous examination 
and reference to original documents. Early Spanish Discoverv in 
the South Seas, and the first circumnavigs^tion of the globe by Ma* 
gellan, form a subordinate but appropriate branch of the wqrk ; sod 
tne subject is completed by the History of the Bucaniers,--those 
daring rovers whose wild adventures .a£ford so much to charm the 
youUuul mind, and form one of the most interesting chapters in the 
annaJs of maritime enterprise and adventure. 

DESCRIPTION OP PITCAIRN'S ISLAND AND ITS 

INHABITANTS ; with an authentic Account of the Mutiny 

. of the Ship Bounty, and of the subsequent Fortunes of the 

Mutineers. By John Barrow, Esq. 18mo. With Engra* 

tings. 

The author of this volume has brought into one connected view 
what had heretofore appeared only in detached fra^ents, and some 
of these even not generally accessible. The story is replete with in- 
terest. We are taught by the Book of Sacred History that the diso- 
bedience of our first parents entailed upon our globe a sinfiil and 
suffering race ; in our own time there has sprung up from the most 
abandoned of this depraved fiamily^-from pirates, mutineers, and 
murderers — a little society which, under the precepts of that Sacred 
Volume, is characterized by religion, morahty, and iimocence. The 
discovery of this happy people, as unexpected as it was accidental, 
and every thing relatmg to their condition and history, partake so 
much of the romantic as to render the story not ill-adapted for an 
epic poem. 

SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD ; as displayed 
in the Creation and subsequent Events to the Deluge. Bv 
Sharon Turner,. F.S.A. I8mo. 

To exhibit the Divine Mind in connexion'witfa the production and 
preservation, and with the laws and agencies of visible nature, 
and to lead the inquirer to perceive the clear and universal dis- 
tinction which prevails between the material and immaterial sub- 
atances in our world, both in their phenomena uid -their principles, 
ia the main object of this admirable volume. In it rehgious and 
acientific instruction are skilfully and strikingly blended, and facta 
and principles are so iruule to illustrate each other that the mind and 
heart are equally improved by; its perusal, and the cause of science is, 
as it were, identified with that of relinon. The information con- 
tained in it chiefly relates to Natural History, and it is extremely 
oopious, accurate, and interesting, while the leflectiona are eminent 
lor their depth, wisdom, and piety. 



10 STANDARD WOREfl. 

MEMOIRS OP CELEBRATED FEMALE SOVE- 
REIGNS. By Mra. Jamcson. In S toIs. 18mo. 

The intention of this work is to illustrate the influence which a 
female gOTemment has had generally on men and saMons, and that 
which Uie possession of power has had individually on the female 
character. The didactic form of history or biography has not always 
been adhered to ; incidents and characters are treated rather in a 
moral than in a political or tustorical point of view; and public 
affiiirs and national events are not dwelt upon, except as coDOBcted 
with the destiny, or emanating from the passiorts dr prejudices of the 
individual or sovereign. .. The Lives form an admirable illustraticMi 
of the female character, and the lessons they furnish abound with in- 
Btmction, while the incidents recorded are interesting, not <»ily in 
themselvea, but as authentic details of remarkabiis persona^^ whom 
circumstances or perscmal quaUties have invested wi^ clamu to our 
attention. 

AN EXPEDITION TO EXPLORE THE COURSE 
AND TERMINATION OF THE NIGER. By Richard 
and John Lander. In 2 vols. 18mo. With Maps ami En- 
gravings. 

With encotiragement and assistance of a very limited description 
these adventurous young men embarked in an enterprise whidi in 
every previous instance had terminated fatally ; and aU who knew 
the nature of the climate, and the grievous hardships they must en- 
counter, predicted that the only intelligence ever received of them 
would be some obscure rumour of their destruction. The narratiye 
shows how often these predictions were on tlM point of being verified. 
They^were assailed by sickness, imprisoned m filthy huts, sokl as 
slaves, plundered, abused, and nearly sacrificed to the cupidity and 
revenge of the ferocious savages. In spite of all these obstacles, ij 
means of patience, perseverance, enthusiasm, and coura^, Uiey 
finally triumphed over every difficuhy and completely gained the 
Object of their mission, thus effecting the most important and appar- 
ently the most hopeless geographicaJ discovery of the age. 

LIVES OF CELEBRATED TRAVELLERS. By 

Jamba A. St. John. In 3 vols. 18mo. 

livery man whose mind can svmpathize with human nature under 
all its various aspects, and can detect passions, weaknesses, and vir- 
tues like his own through the endless (^isguises efiected by strange 
reUgions, policies, mamiers, or cUmates, must peruse the relations 
of veracious travellers with satisfaction and advantage. The author 
of these volumes has with great industry and judgment compiled a 
swies of highly interesting narratives, containing the most striking 
incidents in the lives and wanderings of all the celebrated travellen 
that have flourished within the last eight centuries, taking them up 
in their regular order of succession, presenting only the attractive 
portions, and omitting all useless and unnecessary details. Tte 
reader will find in these volumes the substance of many ponderous 
tomes, most of which are rare, and only to be found in the extaoaive 
dteopean fibrariea. 
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INQUIRIES CONCERNING THE INTELLECTUAL 

POWERS AND THE INVESTIGATION OF TRUTH. 
By John Abbbchombik, M.D. ISmo* 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MORAL FEELINGS. 
By the Same. l8ino. 

The study of the phenomena of mind presents, a subject of intense 
interest, not only to the moral philosopher, but to eyerv one who has 
in yiew the cultivation of his own mental powers. In the mirsuit 
of this study one of the greatest obstacles arises ifrom the difficulty 
of procuring facts, and this obstacle it is one of the objects of the 
present volumes to assist in removing. In the performance of his 
undertaking the accomplished author exhibits tne possession of a 
mind thoroughly versed in the details of the science to which his 
attention is directed, and fiEUniliar. with abstract inquiry. His des- 
criptions of the mentel phenomena are singularly lucid, precise, and 
interesting, and his reasonings sound, original, and perspicuous. He 
never seeks to surprise by the in^nuity, or to stjirtie by the novelty ■ 
of his doctrities, but directs all his force against the most prominent 
difficulties of his subject, and never quits his position until they are 
subdued. Above all.ne has exhibited philosophy as the handmaid 
of religion, and maae it manifest that all the rays of knowledge 
natttrally converge towards that one point in whicn is situated the 
throne of heavenly and eternal truth. 

The mqpt able and influential reviews, both of England and the 
United States, have given the strongest enc<Mniums to this admirable 
work, and it has been extensively adopt^ in our colleges and 
higher establishments for education. 

" It will not only feed, but form the public intellect It cannot be 
disseminated too widely in a nation eager for knowledge, keen in 
inquiry to a proverb, and accustomed to ttiink no matters too high 
£ot scrutiny, no authority too venerable for questien.*' — Churchman. 

LIFE OF FREDERICK II., KINGf OF PRUSSIA. By 
LoBD DovEB. In 2 vols. }8mo. With a Portrait. 

Frederick II. lived in an age amonff the most remarkable in the 
annals of the world. He was one of those men who constitute an 
etpoch ; who, by their paramount influence upon the events of a par- 
ticular period, impress it, in a degree, with characteristics resulting 
from theii' own peculiar sentiments, habits, and proceedings ; who 
may be considered monuments on the road of ages to desigmite cer- 
tain divisions of time. But, apart from the character of Frederic, 
the great incidents in the midst of which he lived and moved, and in 
which he was a prominent' actor, render this^ period of European his- 
tory one of tlie moer interesting an4 important ; and it has been ably 
delineated by the modem historian of tne Prussian monarch. Lord 
Dover has long been favourably known as the Hon. Mr. Ellis, and 
bis Life of Frederick has mu(;h enhanced his reputation. It is hon- 
ourable to him, considering the irreligious character of FredehclE, 
that he has nowhere rendered vice attractive, and that his oaffes are 
gtudiously guarded from the slightest contamination of inndelity. 
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SKETCHES FROM VENETIAN HISTORY. By the 
Rev. E.SteBDLBY. In 2 vols. ISnio. With Engravings. 

Few have the knowledgfe, the time, or the means to explore- for 
themselves the treasures of the Italian chronicles. The author of 
this work has laid open their stores for the benefit of ^ose^to whom 
. the language in which they are written renders them • sealed book — 
gleaninsr from them the most characteristic incidents, amusing sto- 
lies, and anecdoteat, while, at the same time, he has sustained all 
the di^ty of historical research; passing lightly over events of 
minor importance, and reserving himself for those momentous and 
interesting transactions which require to be more fuUy displayed. 
The beauty of the style has been very generally noticed, and has 
gained the applause of the most competent judges. 

INDIAN BIOGRAPHY; OR AN HISTORICAL AC- 
COUNT OF THE NORTH AMERICAN NATIVE 
ORATORS, WARRIORS, STATESMEN, &c. By B. B. 
Thatcher, Esq. In 2 vols. 18mo. With Engravings. 

The extensive popularity of these Biographies is one of the 
Strongest evidences of their merit : within avery few months after 
the publication a large edition was disposed of, and the work \yas at 
once estabUshed as a standard. Until its appearance there was no 
authentic or satisfactory account of the Indians : notices of a few of 
the most distinguished among them in earlier times were to be found 
scattered through the pages of various historical works, but t^e num* 
ber was very Umited, and it might be said that all Imowledge of their 
true character, and of the traits for which thev were remarkable, was 
locked up in manuscripts or in obsolete publications. The writer 
of these volumes has, with great industry and perseverance, explored 
those almost unknown stores of information, and product a work 
of the highest character for candour, extent, and accuracv. It has 
been truly said, that until Mr. Thatcher took upon himself the office 
of their historian, full justice had nev<er been done to Uie charactem 
and actions of the aborigines. 

HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF 
BRITISH INDIA ; from the most remote Period to the 
present Time. By several eminent Authors. In 8 vols. 
18mo. With a Map and Engravings, 

A history of India in a convenient form, and inan easy and fami- 
liar style, has long been considered a desideratum. This work com- 
mences with the early annsds of the Hindoos, traces the progress and 
decUne of the Mohammedan power, and brings the hwtory of the 
British dominion in India down to the time, of the pennanent estab- 
lishment of the India Company and the foundation of that stupendous 
empire. It is divided into departmentscomprising the history, litera- 
ture, arts, and manners of the Hindoos, and a description of tha- 
country, its climate, soil, diseases, productions, and natural features: 
these departments have beeii committed to distinct writers of end 
nence, and fully qualified to treat of them with distinguished ability, 
and the result has been the production of a body (x accurate w*A 
complete information, such as is not to be found collected i& anf 
other work in the English, oar, indeed, in any language^ 
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LETTERS ON NATURAL MAGIC. By Sir Dayid 
Brbwstbr, LLD., F.R.S> 18mo« With numerous "Engor 
▼ings. 

The author, of thisTulmne passes under review the principal phe- 
nomena 'of nature, and the leading contrivances of art which Dear the 
impress of a iBupematural character, and more especially those sin- 
ipilar illusions of sense in which the most perfect organs fail to per- 
form their functions, or perform them unfaithfully. These are themes 
full of interest, and worthy of the labour bestowed upon them by the 
philosophic writer. 

The eye and ear are, of course^ the chief organs of deception, and, 
accordingly, optical illusions occupy a considerable portion of the 
▼olume. Those depending on the ear succeed, and, aner these have 
been described ana explained, we are entertained with amusing 
accounts of feats of strength, of mechanical automata, and of some 
of the more popular wonders of chyxnistry. Under each of these di- 
▼isions anecdotes of the most interesting kind illustrate the authorV 
explanations, and no subject in itself grave and important was ever 
treated in a more captivating manner. 

HISTORY OF IRELAND. By W. C. Taylor, Esq. 
With Additions. By William Sampson, Esq. In 2 vols. 
I8mo. With Plates. 

Before its repubhcation, this work was submitted for examination 
to several gentlemen resident in New- York, natives, or the descend- 
ants of natives, of the country whose history it contains, and distin- 
guished for their attachment to the unhappy land to which thej 
trace their origin, and for their talents ana acquirements. Then 
opinion was unanimous, and highly favourable, and each of them ex- 
pressed in strong terms the pleasure it would a£ford him to see 
republished in the United States a work so fair, so copious, 
and so accurate. The pubUc at large has confirmed their sentence, 
and stamped this history with the seal of approbation. The value 
of the history as originally pubhshed has been greatly enhanced by 
the additions of William Sampson, Esq., whose reputation is too well 
known in the country of his adoption to require eulogy. 

HISTORICAL VIEW OF THE PROGRESS OF DIS- 
COVERY ON THE MORE NORTHERN COASTS OP 
NORTH AMERICA. By P. F. Tytlee, Esq., and Proil 
Wilson. 18mo. With a Map and Engravings. 

Among the most remarkable occurrences of the nineteenth century 
«re the various expeditions of discovery to the northern coasts of the 
western continent, so importai^, although not perfectly satisfactory 
ii their results, hi no other portion of the earth's surface has the 
naviffator to contend with such formidable difficulties, and in none 
does^e behold so peculiar an aspect of nature : it follows, therefore, 
of course, that expeditions to no other part of the world furnish to 
the historian, such ample and interesting- materials. The present 
▼olume exhibits a full and accurate view of flU that is important in 
modem knowledge of ^e most remote ^rritories of North Americtu 
and may be considered as forming a sequel to the '* Polar Seas and 
Regions." and as furnishing ail tuat was wanting to a complete ac- 

>Min^ nftha wtinlA MAriAa m* nnrthAm HiarnvAriAH hv IatiH nru\ wiit«r. 
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TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES OF BARON HUM- 
BOLDT. By W. Macoillivrat. 18mo. En^vings. 

The celebrity enjoyed by Baron Humboldt, earned by a life of 
laborious investigation and perilous enterprise, and by the most ex- 
tensive contributions to science, renders ms name familiar to every 
person whose attention has been drawn to statistics or natural philo- 
sophy ; and his works are ranked among the very first for the splen- 
did pictures of scenery which they contain, the diversified informa- 
tion which they afford respecting obiects of universal interest, and 
the graceful attractions with which ne has invested the majesty of 
science. The present volume contains an abridged account ci all 
the travels ana researches of this eminent observer of nature, in 
which nothing is omitted that can be either interesting or useful to 
the general reader, while the several narratives are sufficiently ccm- 
densed to bring them within the compass of a convenient volume. 

LETTERS OF EULER on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY ; 
WITH NOTES AND A LIFE OF EULER. By Sir 
David Brbwster, LL.D., F.R.S. With additional Notes. 
By J. Griscom, LL.D. In 2 vols. 18mo. With Engravings. 

Of all the treatises on Natural Philosophy that have been pub- 
lished in the various languages of Europe tnere is n<xie that has en- 
joyed a more extensive and permanent celebrity than that of the 
Duinous mathematician and philosopher Leonard Euler^ contained in 
his letters to the Princess of Anhalt. They have be^n translated 
into several tongues, and edition after edition has been published in 
Europe with stul increasing reputation. The most emment savanm 
of England and France have repeatedly borne testimony to their ex- 
cellence, not only by the strongest expressions of approbaticm, but by 
assuming the task of editing the work : the latest wno has bestowed 
this mark of commendation was Sir David Brewster, from whose 
edition this now published was printed. The notes added by lum 
are copious and valuable; and the publishers of the American 
edition, still more to enhance the ment of the work, have secured 
the assistance of Professor Griscom, whose notes will be found 
numerous and of great utility. 

A POPULAR GUIDE TO THE OBSERVATION OF 

NATURE. By Robert MoDiB. With Engravings. 18mo. 

The author is an ardent lover of nature, and a close observer of the 
works of the Creator, and his aim has been to awaken in his readers a 
spirit kindred to his own, and to point out to the student the trut 
ptah of inquiry ; that which alone can lead to the just percepti<»i and 
lull enjoyment of the iimtimerable chaims Unat lie scattered so 
laviriily around us in every form of animate and inanimate existence. 
In the accomphshment of his undertaking he has produced a wcnrk 
not more remarkable for its originahty and for the extent and accu- 
racy of the information it conveys, than for the novelty of its views, 
the inimite varie^ and wisdom of its reflections, and the wngi^lfi? 
interest with which it fills the mind of the delighted reader. To 
the tyro this guide is of incalculable value, and even to the accom- 
plished schdar, it recommends itself by the new and striking fioatere* 
with which it investe the exhaustless sahieGt of which it treats 
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lift of GoTernor Jobn Jay,2 y. 8vo. 
Life orGoy. Wm. Livingston, 8vo. 

Sketches of Turkey 6vo. 

Taylor's Records of his Life.. .8vo. 

Gibbon's Rome (fine) 4 7. 8yo. 

Robertson's Works 3 ▼. 8vo. 

History of Modern Europe, 3 y. Svo. 
Life of Byron, by Muore- .2v. 8yo. 
Cooper's Surg. Dictionary, 2y. 8vo. 
Hodper*s Med. Dictionary, 3 y. 8yo. 
Wesley's Miscel. Works, 3 y. 8yo. 
Rev. Robt. Hail's Works, 3. v. Svo. 

Good's Book of Nature 8yo. 

Crabb's English Synonymes. .8yo. 
Brown's Bible Dictionary — Svo. 

Gibson's Surveying Svo: 

Davies' Surveying Svo. 

Davies' Descriptive Geometry . Svo. 
Davies' Shades and Shadows, 8vo. 

Duchess D'Abrantes 8vo. 

Poems of Brooks and Willis, 8va 
Annals of Tryon County . . . .8vo. 

Percy Anecdotes .8vo. 

Morrell's Four Voyages Svo. 

Hist, of the American Theatre. 8vo. 

Letters fV-om the iEgean Svo. 

Dibdin's Reminiscences 8vo. 

Life of Dr. E. D. Clarke Svo. 

Neeltt's Life and Remains — 8vo. 



Polynesian Researches, 4 v. 13mo. 
Bush on the Millennium. . . .12mo. 

Keith on Prophecy 12mo. 

British Spy, by Wirt 12mo. 

The Comforter 12mo. 

Stuart on N. America. .2 v. 13mo. 
Mrs. Morrell's Voyages .... 12mo. 
Verplanck's Discourses .... 12mo. 
Wild Sports of the West, 2 v. 12nio. 
Moore'sLife of Fitzgerald 2 v. 12mo. 
French Revolution, 1830. . . 12roo. 
France, by Lady Morgan. 2 v. 12mo. 

Housekeeper's Manual 12nio 

Domestic Duties 12mo. 

Mathematical Tables 12mo. 

Lives of Signers of Dee. Ind. 12mo. 

Schoberl's Christianity 12nMX 

Modem American Cookery, 16mo. 
Art of Invigorating Life • . • 18nM». 
Plays of Massinger and Ford, ISmo. 

The Family Library l8mo. 

The Theological Library — 18mo. 
Boy's and Girl's Library. .. . 18mo. 
Library of Select Novels .... 12mo. 

Classical Library 18ma 

{j;Cr These Libraries embrace 
upwards of OTie hun/tred votumea, 
—For the titles of which see the 
Publishers' general Catalogue. 



Bulwer^ Novels .... .11 v. 12ino. 
Miss Edge worth's Works.. 12mo. 
The Whifs of Scotland, 2 v. 12mo. 

Country Curate 2 v. 12mo. 

Heiress of Bruges 2 v. 12mo. 

Dreams and Reveries. . 2 v. 12mo. 

Roxobel 3 V. 18mo. 

Diary of a Physician. . .2 v. 18mo. 

The Denounced 2 v. 12mo. 

Private Life 2 v. 12mo. 

Last of the PlantageneC8,2 v. 12mo. 

Southennan 2 v. 19mo. 

Heir«M of Bruges 2 v. 12mo. 

Stories of a Bride 2 v. 12mo. 

Tales by a Cha|)eron . . 2 v. 12mo. 
Tales of the West — 2 v. 12mo. 
Refugee in America ... 2 v. 12mo. 

Service Afloat 2 v. 12mo. 

Seaward's Narrative . . .3 v. 12mo. 
Jacqueline of Holland . .2 v. 12mo. 

Walter Colyton 2 v. 12mo. 

The Lost Heir 2 v. 12mo. 

The Abbess 2 v. 12mo. 

Tales of my Landlord . . 2y. 12mo. 
Chronicles of Canongate 2 V. 12ino. 
Posthuipous Papers. .. .2 ». 12mo. 

Lawrie Todd 2 v. 12mo. 

Tales of Eariy Ages . . .2 v. 12mo. 



The English at Home . .2 v. 

Traits of Travel 2 v. 

The Younger Son 2 v. 

The New Forest 2 v. 

Rom. of History, Spam.2v. 
Rom. of History, France^. 
Rom. of History Italy, 2 v. 

Hungarian Tales 2 v. 

Romance and Reality. . .2 v. 
The False Step, ice. . . .2 v. 

Waldegrave 2 v. 

Adventures of a Page . 2 v. 
Rybrent De Grace — 2 v. 
The School of Fashion, 2 v. 

Stratton Hill 2v. 

Almack's Revisited 2 v. 

Campaigns of a Comet, 2 v. 
Tales of Military Life . .2 v. 

Falkland 

Sketches of Irish Character. . 

Leggett's Tales, 4to. 

Ambitious Student 

The Talba— Beatrice . .2 v. 
Incognito— Haverhill . . 2 ▼. 
Zohrab— Oxonians ... 2 v. 
Waveriey— Cloudesley, 2 v. 
Foscarini— Maxwell ...2 v. 
Arlington— Separatioo, 2 v. 
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FAMILY CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 



The Publishers have much pleasure in recording 
the following testimonials in recommendation of the 
Family Classical Library. 

'* Mr. Valpv bas projected a Family CUusieal Library. The idea Is 
excellent, and the work cannot fkil to be acceptable to youth of both sexeai 
M well as to a large portion of the reading community, who have not had 
the benefit of a learned education." — Gentleman's Magazine^ Dec. 1829. 

** We have here the commencement of another und^taking for the more 
general dletribution of knowledge, and one which, if as well conducted 
as we may expect, bids Mr to occupy an enlarged station in our imme- 
diate literature. The volume before us is a specimen well calculated to 
recommend what are to (bllow. Leland's Demosthenes is an excelleiit 
work."— Ltf. Gazette. 

" This work will be received with great gratification by every man who 
knows the value of classical knowledge. All that we call purity of taste, 
▼igour of style, and force of thought, has either been taught to the modem 
world by the study of the classics, or has been guided and restrained by 
tboae illustrious models. To extend the knowledge of such^works is to 
do a public service." — Court Journal. 

'' The Family Classical Library is another of those cheap, asefkil, and 
elegant works, which we lately spoke of as forming an era in our pub- 
Usbing liistory." — Spectator. 

**The p esent era seems destined to be honourably distinguished in 
literary history by the high character of the works to which it is succes- 
sively giving birth. Proudly independent of the fleeting taste of the day, 
they boast substantial worth which can never be disregarded ; they put 
forth a claim to pern\anent estimation. The Family Classical Library is 
a noble undertaking, which the name of the editor assures us will be exe- 
cuted in a style worthy of the great opginals." — Morning Post. 

" This Is a very promising speculation ; and as the taste of the day runs 
just now very strongly in ikvour of such Miscellanies, we doubt not it 
will meet with proportionate success. It needs no adventitious aid, how 
ever influential ; it has quite suflicient merit to enable it to stand en 
its own foundation, and will doubtless assume a lofty grade in public 
Avour." — Sun. 

"This work, published at a low price, is beautifully got up. Thougli 
to profess to be content wxth translations of the Classics has been 60 
nounwad as 'the thin disguise • of indolence,' there are thousands who 
have no leisure fur studying the dead languages, who would yet like to 
know what was thought and said by the sages and poets of antiquity 
To them this work will be a treasure." — Sunday Times. 

**This design, which is to communicate a knowledge of the most 
ssteomed authors of Greece and Rome, by the most approved translations^ 
to those fVom whom their treasures, without such assistance, would bo 
tddden, must surely be approved by every friend of literature, by every 
lover of mankind. We shall only say of The first volume, that as tho 
execution well accords with the design, it must command general appro- 
bation."— 'TA* Observer. 

" We see no reason why this work should not find its way into tho 
boudoir of the lady, as well as into the library of the learned. It is cheap, 
portable, and altogether a work which may safely be placed in the haiub 
of penHHis of both anoB.^'^Wefkly Free Press, 



FAHILT CLASSICAL LIBRAKY. 

''A IpnMter dMlderatum to tlM English resdm cannot well be tam|^ 
I* pabnc notice J*— BdPs Weekly Messenger. 

** The Family Classical library may be reckoned as one of the mosl 
histmcUTe series of works now in the coarse of publieation.*— Com^ridlfi 
Ckromde, 

<* A series of works under the title of the Fa^iiily Classical Library 
Is now in tlie coarse of publication, which will, no Joubt, arrest the atten- 
tion of all the admirers of ele^nt and polite liter^iure— of that literaturt 
which forms the solid and indispensable basis of s soand and gentlemanly 
education.**— B<tfA Ueredd. 

> * We are inclined to augur the most beneficial resolts to the rising 
generation Onm the plan and nature of this publicaiion ; and we doubt not 
that under the able superintendence of Mr. Valpy, the value at the present 
work will not exceed its success as a mere literary speculation. It ought 
to fliid a place in every school and pxivate fiunily in the kingdom."— -Anis- 
tolJouniaL 

** The design of this publication is highly laudable : If it be patronised 
aecording to its deserts, we haye no hesitation in saying that its success 
will be very considerable."— EdinJrur^A Advertiser, 

" If we had been called on to state what in our opinion was wanted to 
complete the several periodieals now in course of publication, we should 
have recommended a translation of the most approved ancient writers, in 
a corresponding style. This undertaJdng, theratbre, of Mr. Valpy's, most 
completely meets the view we had entertained on the subject. We 
strongly recommend the production to the notice of schools, as its perusal 
must tend to implant on the minds of 'the pnpils a love for ancient lore. 
In Ladies' Seminaries the series will, indeed, be invaluable— the stores of 
antiquity being thus thrown open to them."'— FJymou/A and Devonpori 
Herald, 

** Economy is the order of the day in books. . The Family Classical U- 
%rary will greatly assist the filapeiral laboura of tutora as well as pupils. 
We suspect that a period is arriving when the Greek and Latin authors 
will be more generally read through the medium of translations." — Cksl' 
tsnham JournaL . 

** We avail ourselves of the earliest opportunity of Introducing to tbt 
notica^of our readera a work which appean lo promise the utmost advan- 
tage to the rising generation in particular. There is no class of people to 
. whom it is not calculated to be usefUl — to the scholar, it vrill be an agre^ 
able guide and companion; while' those to wliom a classical educatiOQ 
has been denied vrill find in it a pleasant and a valuable avenue towards 
those ancient models of literarv greatness, which, even in this age of 
boasted refinement, we are prood to imitate." — Aberdeen Ckramcle. 

**The Family Classical Utrary will cmtain the most correct and el** 
gant translations of the immortal works of all the great authors of Greece 
and Rome ; an aoqaaintance with wliose writings is indispensable to every 
man who is desirous of acquiring even modem classical attainments "• 
Liverpool Albion, 

** This volume promises to be an invalaable acquisition to those but 

Crtially acquainted with the Greek and Latin languages: such of the 
r sex more espeeislly as direst their laudable ciuiesity in the channel 
of classic literature must find in translation the very key to the knowledge 
they seek. The mere trifie for which the lover of literature may now 
IVirnish his library with an elegant and uniform edition of the best tran^ 
lations f>om the clashes, will, it cannot be doubted, ensure The FamUiff 
dusica l tabrary a welcome reception."— )Vbofiner*» hxeter Oazette. 

** This work will supply a desideratum in literature ; and we hope It 
will meet vrith encouragement. The translsiions of many of the ancient 
•Bthors, who may be looked on as the great storehouse of modem Uterv 
tare, are out of the reach of tiie English reader ; and this pabUcation wUI 
iviMr thsm accessible to ail.*'-i-Tarkshire OazetU, 



LIBRARY OF SELECT NOVELS. 



Fictitious composition is now admitted to Ibnn an axtenrire and im 
portant portion of literature. Well-wrought novels take their rank by the 
aide of real narratives, and are appealed to as evidence in all question* 
concerning man. In them the customs of countries, the transitions and 
■hades wf character, and even the very peculiarities of costume and dia- 
leot, are curiously preserved ; and the Imperishable spirit that surrounds 
and keeps them for th« use of si^ccessive generations renders the rarities 
for ever firesb and green. In them human life is laid down as on a mapi. 
The strong and vivid exhibitions of passion and of character which ther 
Airnish, acquire and maintain the strongest hold upon the curiosity, an^ 
it may be added, the affections of every class of readers ; for not only is 
entertainment in all the various moods of tragedy and comedy provided iu 
their pages, but he who reads them attentively may often obtain, without 
the bitterness and danger of experience, that knowledge of his fellow- 
creatures which but for such aid could, in the majority of cases, be only 
acquired at a period of life too late to turn it to account. • 

This " Library ot Select Novels" will embrace none but such as have 
received the impress of general approbation, or have been written by 
authors of established character ; and the publishera hope to receive such 
encouragement fhim the public patronage as will enable them in the 
eoivse of time to produce a series of works of uniform appearance, and 
including most of the really valuable novels and romances that have bean 
or shall be issued flrom the modem Epglish and American press. 

There is scarcely any question conneciM with the interests of literature 
which has been more thoroughly discussed and investigated than that of 
the utility or evil of novel reading. In its fiivour much may be and has 
been said, and it must be admitted that the reasonings of those who be- 
lieve novels to be injurious, or at least useless, are not without force and 
|)lausibility. Yet, if the arguments against novels are closely examined. 
It will be found that they are more applicable in general to excessive in- 
dulgence in the pleasures afforded by the perusal of fictitious adventures 
than To the works themselves ; and that the evils which can be justly 
ascribed to them arise almost exclusively, not fh>m any peculiar noxious 
qualities that ran be fairly attributed to novels as a species, but fhim those 
mdividual works which in their class qiust be pronounced to be indil^ 
ferent. 

But even were it othtnrwise — were novels of every kind, the good as 
well as the bad, the striking and animated not less thau the puerile, in- 
deed liable to the charge of enfeebling or perverting the mind ; and were 
there no qualities in any which might render them in^ructive as well as 
amusing — the tiniversal acceptation which they have ever received, and 
still continue to receive, from all ages and classes of men, would prove 
an irresistible incentive to their production. The remonstrances of moral- 
ists and the reasonings of philosophy have ever been, and will still be 
found, unavailing against the desire to partake (^ an enjoyment so attract 
tive. Men will rewl novels ; and therefore the utmost that wisdom and 
philanthropy can do is to cater prudently for the public appetite, and, as it 
IS hopeless to attempt the exclusion of fictitious writings (Vom tJie shelves 
of the Ubrary, to see that they are encumbered with the least possibto 
number of such as have no other merit than that of novelty. . 

- 07 Siacteen works, by eminent authors^ have already been pulh 
Uehed in the " lAbrary of 8dect Novels" which are .sold separaUiy ' 
or m oomfiete sets.—^For the'titles see' the PubUshers^ Catalogue. 



LIBRARY OP SELECT NOVELS. 

S7 The following works are printed and bound unifonnly, and 
may be obtained either separately or in complete sets. 

YOUTH AND MANHOOD OF CYRIL THORNTON. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. 

THE DUTCHMAN'S FIRESIDE. By J. K. Pauldik0, 
Esq. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

THE YOUNG DUKE. By the Author of « Vivian 
Grey." In 2 vols. 12mo. 

CALEB WILLIAMS. By the Author of « Cloudesley,'* 
&c. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

PHILIP AUGUSTUS. By G. P. R. James, Esq. In 
S vols. 12mo. 

THE CLUB-BOOK. By several popular Authors. In 
2 vols. 12mo. 

DE VERE. By the Author of « Tremaine." In 9 
vols. 12mo. 

THE SMUGGLER. By the Author of « The O'Hara 
Tales," Ac. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

EUGENE ARAM. By the Author of "Pelham." In 
2 vols. 12mo. 

EVELINA. By Miss Burnbt. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

THE SPY : A Tale of the Neutral Ground. By the 
Author of " Precaution." In 2 vols. 12mo. 

WESTWARD HO ! By the Author of « The Dutch- 
man's Fireside," &c. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

TALES OF GLAUBER-SPA. By Miss Sedgwick 
Messrs. Paulding, Beyant, Sands, LseGETT, &c. In 2 
vols. 12mo. 

HENRY MASTERTON. By G. P. R. James, Esq., 
Author of " Philip Augustus," &c. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

MARY OF BtJRGUNDY ; Or, the Revolt of Ghent. 
By the Author of " Philip Augustus," " Henry Mas- 
terton,** &c. In 2 vols. 19mo 



VALUABLE WORKS 

Published by J. ft J. HARPER, 83 Cldv-btbubt, 

N£W-Y0RX. 



THE HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE, from tho 

Use of the Modern ffingdoms to tbe present Period. By William Russell, 
LL.D., and William Johss, Esq With Annotations, by an American. Ill 
I vols. 8vo. 

THE HISTORICAL WORlKS OF THE REV. WIL- 

LIAM ROBERTSON* D.D.; oomprisinK hia HISTORY OF AMERICA: 
CHARLES V. ; SCOTLAND, and INDU. In 3 vols. 8vo. With Plates. 

GIBBON'S HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND 

FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. In 4 vols. 8vo. With Mitps and Plates 

ENGLISH SYNONYMES, with copious Illustrations 

and Explanations, drawn flrom the best Writers. By Gkohoi Crabbb, M.A. 
Svo. 

LIFE OF LORD BYRON. By Thomas Moore, Esq. 

In % vols. 8vo. With a Portrait. 

THE BOOK OF NATURE ; being a popular lUus- 

tratlon of the general Laws and Phenomena of CreatioD, ice. By Johm 
Mason Good, M.D. and F.R 8. 8vo. With his Life. 

HOOPER'S MEDICAL DICTIONARY. From tha 

last London Edition. With Additions, by Samuel Akcri.y, M.D. 8vo. 

COOPER'S SURGICAL DICTIONARY. In 3 vols. 

New and improved Edition. 8vo. 

GOOD'S (Dr. John Masok) STUDY OF MEDICINE. 

In 5 vols. 8vo. A new Editioh. With Additions, by Samukl Coopkr. 

DOMESTIC DUTIES; or Instructions to Married 

Ladies. By Mrs. Parkkb. ISmo. 

WORKS OF THE REV. ROBERT HALL, with 

Memoirs of his Life, by Qrboort and Fostkr. Complete editioo. In 3 
▼ols. 8vo. Portrait. 

A MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM LIV- 

INGSTON, LL.D. Member of Congress in 1774, 1775, and 1770 ; Delegate !• 
the Federal Convention in 1787; and Governor of tbe State of New-Jersey 
flrom 1776 to 1799. By Th sudors Skdowick, Jr. 8vo. Portrait. 

THE LIFE OF JOHN JAY, with Selections from his 

Correspondence and BCiscellaneoiis Pqwrs. By his scm Wm. Jat. In S volis. 
8vo. Portrait. 

THE PERCY ANECDOTES. Revised edition. To 

which is added, a Valuable Collection of Amsricaa Anecdotes, orifinal and 
■elected. Portraits. 8vo. 

POLYNESIAN RESEARCHES, during a Residence 

of Eight Years in the Society and Sandwich Islands. By Williajc Ellul 
In 4 vols. ISino. Plates. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF MARIA EDGB- 

WORTH. In 9 vols. ISmo. With Engravings. 

KEITH ON THE EVIDENCE OF PROPHECY. 

Ftom the laa( Loudoa Edition. ISmo. 



WORKS PUBLISHED BT J. * J. HARPER* 6 

THE INVALID'S ORACLE ; OR, ART OF INVIGO- 
RATING AND PROLONGING LIFE. By Willum^ Kitchinbr, M.D. 

With Notes by a Physician ofNew- York. ISroo. 

THE COOK'S ORACLE, AND HOUSEKEEPER'S 

MANUAL. By William Kitchinkr, M.D. Adapted to the American 
Public by a Medical Gentleman of New- York. ISmo. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MECHAN- 
ICS. Translated ftom the French of M. Boucharlat. With Additions and 
Emendations by Edward H. Codrtkmay. 8vo. Numerous Plates. 

LIFE OF WICLIF. By C. W. Le Bas, A.M. 18mo. 
THE CONSISTENCY OF REVELATION with 

Itselfand with Human Reason. By P. N. SBUTrLswoRTH. 18mo. 

LUTHER AND THE LUTHERAN REFORMA- 

HON. By Rer. J. Scott. In S vols. Portraits. 

HISTORY OF THE REFORMED RELIGION IN 

PRANCE. By Rev. Edward Smrdlky. In 3 vols. 18mo. Portraits. 

THE COMFORTER ; or, Consolation for the Afficted., 

By a Village Pastor. 12mo. 

LETTERS TO THE YOUNG. By Maria Jane 

JcwsBURY. Prom the third Edition revised and enlarged. 16mo. 

BROWN'S DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY BIBLE. 

8to. [Only complete Edition published in this country.] 

BROWN'S (J.) BIBLE CONCORDANCE. 32mo. 
GIBSON'S SURVEYING. Improved and enlarged. 

By J Ames RvAN. Svo. 

ELEMENTS OF SURVEYING. With the necessary 

Tables and Plates. By Charles Daviks, Proftssor of fifathematics at ths 
Military Academy at West Point. 8yo. 

DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY AND SPHERICAL 

PROJECTIONS. !By Cbarlbs Davibs. 8to. 

TREATISE ON SHADOWS AND PERSPECTIVE. 

By Charlss Datibb. 8yo. 

FOUR VOYAGES IN THE CHINESE SEA, AT- 
LANTIC, PACIFIC, INDIAN, AND ANTARCTIC OCEANS. Together 
with a Biographical Sketch of the Author. By Capt. Bbhjamui MoRmBLL, Jr. 
Sto. V^ith Portrait. 

NARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE TO THE ETHIOPIC 

AND SOUTH ATLANTIC OCRAN, INDIAN OCEAN, CHINESE SEA« 
AND NORTH AND SOUTH PACIHC OCEAN. By Abby Jamb Morrbll. 
With a Portrait. 13ma 

WESLEY'S SERMONS and MISCELLANEOUS 

WORKS. 6 vols. 8T0. 

MASSINGER'S PLAYS. In 3 vols. 18mo. With a 

portrait. 

THE PLAYS OF JOHN FORD. 2 vols. 18mo, 
MODERN AMERICAN COOKERY. 16mo. 
SURVEYORS' TABLES. [Carefully prepared.] 

Ubm». 



6 WORKS FUBLI8HXD BT J. * I* HA&PKR* 

VERPLANCK'S mSTORlCAL AND UTERARY 

PttCX>UBSE8. ISmo. 

A TREATISE ON THE MILLENNIUM. By Rev. 

GioROB Bush. ISmo. 

THREE YEARS IN NORTH AMERICA. By Jambs 

flruAKT, Esq. In 9 vols. ISmo. 

SKETCHES OF TURKEY IN 1831 and 1833. By 

«n American. 8to. With EnfniTinffi. 

LETTERS OF THE BRITISH SPY. By Wh. 

WiaT» Esq. With a Portrait and Biography of the Author. 12ino. 

THE LITERARY REMAINS OF THE LATB 

HENRY NEELE, Author of " Homance of History," 4cc. Slo. 8ro. 

LIVES AND EXPLOITS OF BANDITTI AND 

ROBBERS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. By C. Uacwamjmh*, 
In 9 vols. I9mo. 

HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN THEATRE. By 

Wm. Dumlap. 8to. 

SMART'S HORACE. 2 vols. 18mo. 

MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESS D'XBRANTES. 

Written by beraelf. 8vo. 

CAMPBELL'S ANNALS OF TRYON COUNTY, 

With Maps, &e. 8vo. 

LETTERS FROM THE iEGEAN. By J. Embmon, 

Esq. 8vo. 

THE DOOM OF DEVORGOIL; and AUCHIN- 

DRANE. By the Author of ''Waverley.** 12mo. 

THE CONDITION OF GREECE IN 1827 and 1828. 

By J. Mllkr, Esq. With a Map. 12nM>. 

FULL ANNALS OF THE FRENCH REVOLU- 

TION IN FRANCE IN 1830. To which is added a Full Account of its Oele> 
bration in New«York. By Mvsh Moi^ks. 12mo. 

LIFE OF LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD, By 

Tbom AM Muork, Esq. in S toIs. 12mo. With a PortraiL 

THE LIFE AND REMAINS OF EDWARD DAN- 
IEL CLARKE. By the Rev. W. Ottkr, AM., F.L.S. 8vo. 

RECORDS OF MY LIFE. By the late John Taylor, 

Esq. 8vo. 

RELIGIOUS DISCOURSES. By Sib Wavteb Scott, 

ISmo. 

PRESENT STATE OF CHRISTIANITY, and of 

the Missionary Esiablishments for its Propsf atlon la all parts of tlie World 
By the Raw. Frkd^ric Shobbrl. 12aio. 

OBSERVATIONS on Professions, Literature, Man- 
ners, and Emif ration, in the United Sutes and Canada. Made durlDfa reri* 
ence there in 1832. By the Rev. Isaac Fiolkr. ISmo. 

BROOKS' POEMS. 12mo. WILLIS' POEMI^. aro. 

ATAT.AMTTS. A Pnpm. 8vo. 



NOTSLS AND TALBS. 

THE DENOUNCED. By the Author of •• The 

ftnofgler.* in 3 vols. ISino. 

THE OXONIANS. By the Author of « The Rou^.** 

In S Tols. ISmo. 

THE COUNTRY CURATE. By the Author of 

''The Subaltern." In 3 vols. Ithno. 

THE INCOGNITO ; or, SINS AND PECCADIL- 
LOES. In S vols. 12mo. 

WAVERLEY ; on, 'TIS SIXTY YEARS SINCE. 

lo 3 vols. ]3ino. Revised, corrected, and enlarged by the Author. 

STORIES OF A BRIDE. In 2 vols. ISmo. 
FRANCE, IN 1829-30. By Lady Morgan. In 3 

TDls. ISmo. 

THE SCHOOL OF FASHION. In 3 vols. 13mo. 
RYBRENT DE CRUCE. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
THE ENGLISH AT HOME. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
THE LAST OF THE PLANTAGENETS. An His- 

torieal Romance. In 3 vols. ISmo. 

PRIVATE LIFE. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

APICIAN MORSELS; or, TALES OF THE TABLE, 

KITCHEN, AND LARDER. By Hitm tLBERoius Sbcundus. ISmo. 

MAXWELL. By the Atithor of " Sayings and Do- 
ings." In 3 vols. ISmo. 

WALTER COLYTON. By Horace Smith. Li 3 

TOls. ISmo. 

THE HEIRESS OF BRUGES. A Tale. By T. C- 

Gmattan. In 3 vols. ISmo. 

TALES AND SKETCHES. By a Country School- 

nnater. ISmo. 

WALDEGRAVE. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
SEPARATION. By Lady Burf. In 3 vols. 13mo. 
THE ADVENTURES OF A KING'S PAGE. In 3 

Tols. ISmo. 

THE LOST HEIR ; ahd THE PREDICTION. By 

T. Powita. In 3 vols. ISmo. 

FOSCARINl. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

POSTHUMOUS PAPERS, FACETIOUS AND FAN- 

CIFUL. ISmo. 

ARLINGTON. By the Author of ** Granby," Ac 

fa % vols. ISmo. 

ADVENTURES OF A YOUNGER SON. By E. 

Tkblawnby, Esq. In 3 vds. ISmo. 

HAVERHILL. By J. A. Jonxs, Esq. 3 vols. 13mo . 
ECARTE ; or, the Salons of Park. In 8 vols. ISmo 



8 N0TB18 AND ^iXXS. 

THE TAL6A. By Mrs. B&at. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
THE WHIGS OF SCOTLAND. In 2 vols. 13mo. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A CHAPERON. Edited 

1^ Ladt DA.CRB. In 3 vols. 13mo. 

AFFECTING SCENES ; being Passages from the 

DUrjr of a Physician. In S vols. 18mo. 

THE REFUGEE IN AMERICA. By Mrs. Trollops. 

In 3 vols. ISnno. 

ZOHRAB THE HOSTAGE. By Jambs Moruer, Esq. 

laSTols. JSmo. 

^ISERRIMUS^. a Tale. 18mo. 

ROMANCE ANA REALITY. • By L. E. L. In 2 

Tols. 13nio. 

TALES OF THE WEST. In 3 vols. 12mo. 
LAWRIE TODD ; or, the Settlers. By Joot Galt. 

In S vols. 13ino. * 

" CHRONICLES OF THE CANONGATE. By Scott. 
In 8 Tols. ISmo. 

TALES OF MY LANDLORD. By Scott. 4th Se- 

riM. Comprising Castle Dangerous and Robert of Paris. In 3 toIb. 12mo. 

DREAMS AND REVERIES OF A QUIET MAN. 

By T. 8. Fay, Esq. In 3 vols. 13mo. 

THE FALSE STEP AND THE SISTERS. In 3 

tols. ISmo. 

TRAITS OF TRAVEL. By T. C. Grattan. In a 

vols. 13ino. 

CONTARINI FLEMING. A Psycolorical Auto- 

Blograpjjy. By the Author of *♦ Virian Grey," ** The Toung Doke," Slc In 
S Tols. 13mo. 

SOUTHENNAN. By Galt. In 2 vols. 13mo. 
THE NEW FOREST. By the Author of " Bramble- 

tyo-Hoose." In 3 vols. 13mo. 

THE RI VA LS. By the Author of " The Collegians,'* 

4tc. In 3 vols. ISmo. 

HUNGARIAN TALES. ByMrs.GoRB. 3 vols. ISmo 
TAL|JS OF THE EARLY AGES. By H.Smith, Esq. 
TALES OF MILITARY LIFE. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF A CORNET. In 2 vols. 

ISmo. 

• JACQUELINE OF HOLLAND. ByT. C. Grattak, 

XS«q. In 3 vols. 13ino. 

CLOUDESLEY. By the Author of "Caleb Wa- 

Bams," dee. In 8 vols. ISmo. 

BEATRICE. A Tale, founded on Fact. By Mia. 

HowhAMD. In S voUi. IStto. 
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BOTS AND GIRL'S LIBBARY. 



PBOSPEOTU& 

Thk publishers of the **Bot'8 anu Girl's Lh 
brart'' propose, uhder this tEtle, to issue a series 
of cheap but attractive volumes, designed espe- 
cially for the young. Th(^ Undertaking originates 
not in the impression that there does not already 
esdst in the treasures of the reading world a laige 
provision for this class of the communiQr. They are 
fully aware of the deep interest excited at the present 
day on the subject of thp mental and moral training 
of the young, and of the amount of talent and labour 
bestowed upon the production, of works aiming 
both at the solid culture and the innocent entertain- 
ment of the inquisitive minds of children. They 
would not therefore have their projected enterprise 
construed into an implication of die slightest dis- 
paragement of the merits of their predecessors in the 
same department Indeed it is to the fact of the 
growing abundance rather than to the Bcarcity of 
useful productions of this description that tiie de- 
sign of the present work is to be traced ; as they 
are desirous df creating a channel throuj^ which 
tibe products of the many aUe pens enlisted in dw 



FROSPECTITS. 

tervice of the young may be advantageous^ coo* 
veyed to the public. 

The contemplated course of publicationfl will 
more especially embrace such works as are adapt> 
ed, not to the extremes of early childhood or of 
advanced youth, but to that intermediate space 
which lies between childhood and the evening of 
maturity, when the trifles of the nurseiy and the 
simple lessons of ihe school-room have ceased to 
exercise their beneficial influtflfece, but before the 
taste for a higher order of mental pleasure has es- 
tablished a fixed ascendency in dieir stead. In the 
selection of works intended for the rising genera- 
tion in this plastic period of their existence, when 
the elements of future character are receiving their 
moulding impress, the publishers pledge themselves 
that the utmost care and scrupulosity shall be exer- 
cised. They are fixed in their, determination that 
nothing of a questionable tendency on the score of 
sentiment shall find admission into pages conse- 
crated to the holy purpose of instructing the thoughts, 
regulating the passions, and settling the principles 
of the young. 

In fine, the publishers of the ** Boy's and GvPs 
Libraiy" would assure the public that an adequate 
patronage alone is wanting to induce and enable 
them to secure the services of the most gifted pens 
in our country in the proposed publication, and thus 
to render it altogether worthy of the age and the 
object which call it forth, and of the countenance 
irfaich tfaey solicit for it 



BOTS AND GIKL S LIBRARY. 



Numbers already Published. — Eaoh Work can he had 

separately: 



LIVES OF THE APOSTLES and EARLY MAR- 
TYRS OF THE CHURCH. 18mo. [No. I. of the Boy*t 
and Girrs Library. Designed for Sunday Reading.] 

This, as well as some of the subsequent numbers of the Boy's 
and Oirl's Library, is ctopedally designed for Sunday reading, 
and the object of the whter has been- to direct the minds of 
youthful readers to the Bible, by eiciting an interest in the lives 
and actions of the eminent apostles and martyrs who bore testi- 
mony to the truth of their missions and of the Redeemer by 
their preaching and their righteous death. The style is beauti- 
fully simple, and the narrative is interspersed with comments 
and reflections remarkable for their devout spirit, and for the 
clearness with which they elucidate whatever might appear to 
the tender mind either contradictory or uninteliigible. It is 
impossible ibr any child to read these affecting histories without 
becoming interested; and the interest is so directed and im- 
proved as to implant and foster the purest principles of religion 
and morality. The most esteemed religious publications 
throughout the Union have united in cordial expressions ot 
praise to this as well as the other Scriptural numbers of the 
Library, and the publishers have had the gratification of re- 
ceiving from individuals eminent for piety, the warmest com- 
mendations not only of the plan, but also of the manner in 
which it has been so far executed. 



9 JVTENILB WORKS* 

THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON; ob, ADVEN- 
TTTRES OF A FATHER and MOTHER and FOUR 
SONS ON A DESERT ISLANI^ In 2 vols. 18mo. 
[No8. IL & III. of the Boj'0 and Girrs Libraiy.] 

The purpose of this pleasing story is to convey instmction in 
the arts and Natural History, and, at the same time, to inculcate 
by example principles which tend to the promotion of social 
happiness. Every one has read or heard of Robinson .Crusoe, 
and the unrivalled and long-continued popularity of that admi- 
rable narrative, proves that the tastes and feelings to which it 
addresses itself -are among the strongest and most universal 
which belong^ human nature. The adventures of the Swiss 
fBimily are somewhat similar in character, and, of course, in in- 
terest; and they illustrate, in the most forcible and pleasing 
manner, the efficacy of piety, industry, ingenuity, and good- 
temper, in smoothing difficulties and procuring enjoyments 
mider the most adverae circumstances. The story abounds 
with instruction and entertainment, and* well deserves the high 
encomium that has been passed upon it, of being one of the 
best children's books ever written. 

« This little work is .so much of a story, that it wiU seem a 
relaxation rather than a school-task, and at the same time it 
will give the juvenile reader more practical instruction in 
natural history, economy, and the means of contriving and keljnng 
wWa selff than many books of the very best psetensions in the 
department of instruction.^ — Boston Daily Advocate. 

<* We do not think a parent could select a more acceptable or 
judicious gift," — Neio-HavenReligious IntdUgencer, 

** The story has all that *wild c^uiim of adventure and db- 
eovery which has made Kobinson Crusoe such a wondbr to 
every generation since it was vnittea.*'— -Baptist Repository. 

" This work is interesting and truly valuable." — U. S. Gazetu^ 

•'Well calculated to claim the attention of the interesting 
part of the community to which it is' add|e8sed."*-iV. Y 
Adtfocate, 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS ; or, aw EASY INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE READING of thi BIBLE. [Noa. 
IV. and XIV. of t^e Bqj'b and Girl'a libraiy.] 

The title of this excellent little work sufficiently explains 
its object. As an introduction to the knowledge of Scriptuie 
History^ and an incentive to the study of the Sacred Volume, 
it is calculated to produce the most happy effects upon the 
minds of children; and the simplicity o the language pre- 
serves to the story all those charms which are inherent in the 
narrative, but are sometimes lost to very youthful readers by 
their want of a perfect understanding; of the words they read. 
Besides a developed and connected view, in easy language, 
of the Scripture story itself, the author has endeavoured to in* 
tersperse m the narrative suqh notices of the countries spokeu 
of, together with such references to the New Testament and 
practical remarks, as would t^id to make Hke book either more 
interesting, more intellectually improving, or more viiluable in 
a moral and religious light : and it cannot fail of obtaining the 
approbation of all judicious and pious parents, and of proving, 
by the blessing ol God, an assistance to the Christian mother, 
in giving to her children an early knowledge and love of his 
Sacred Word. 

*' The style is simple, the sentiments expressed Scriptural, 
and the book every way calculated as an assistant in the in- 
struction oi children. — The Presbyterian. 
** To be commended cordially.'* — The Chunkman, 
''We recommend it particularly to mothers and guardians 
of the young,, confident that it \nll obtain their approbation, and 
prove an assistance to them in giving those under their care an 
early knowledge and love of the Sacred Word." — Am, TraoeUer 

** The work is well worthy the attention of parents -and in- 
structers, to whom we most cheerfully xecommend it,"—Boeton 
Mirror, 

" It will be found, we think, a useful auxiliary in the hands 
oi parents, and a most winning book to children.*'— GomiMiantf 
Journal 



t nmanxM wpiuuk 

THE SON ov A GENIUS. Br Mbs. Howlmxo. 
[No. v. of the Boy*t and Girl's Libraiy.] 

This admirable story has been too long famfliar to the poV- 
lio--at least to that portion of it which has advanced beyond . 
the perioc^of childhood->te retpiiie either eology or description. 
It has for many years maintained its place among the best and 
most esteemed juvenile works in the English language; and its 
popularity is easily accounted for by the touching interest of the 
incidents, ^^ the purity of the principles it inculcates both 
of wtsdom and religion. The publishers were induced to re- 
print it as one of the numbers of the Boy's and Girl's Library, 
partly by the adyice and solicitations of ma^ of their friend^ 
end their own knowledge of its merits, and partly by the coo- 
flideration that it has long been out of printt and that it wtayeiy 
difficult to procure a copy. 

<< *The Son of a Oeniua^ will afford a profitable stady to 
parents, as well as an' exquisite treaift to youths. It is an admi- 
table tale : fascinatiDg in its delineations, admirable in its moral« 
just as a picture of the mii^d, a fjedthful and true portraiture 
of the res^iks of genius vaccilating, unapplied, and turning to 
ruin, and the same genius supported by sound moral principle, 
strengthened by judicious exercise and continuous efibrt, useftil 
and triumphant It is a striking illustration of the importance 
of method, perseverance, and industry to produce the perfect 
fruits of genius; and the utter uselessness of delicate tasta^ 
tiyid conception, rapid performance, aided by generous affiw- 
tions and engaging manner, to the attainment of excelleneep 
without that tUady oppUcatioHt which nothing but just moral 
principle can ensure. The story is not, however, a refined, met* 
aphysical disquisition on genius ; but a simple, engaging tala^ 
which lets in upon the reader a sort experience worth a hm- 
dzed essays."— Cofifuociatf JcwndL 

*'To youth of both siexes this woik forma aa escalleot pieoa 
of reading."— '7^ Pemuylvanian, 

« • 

**To our yoong fiieoda it will afibid modi «iit«tainiiMit''<^ 
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NATURAL HISTORY; or UfCCLE PHILIP'S 

CONVERSATIONS with thk GHfLDREN about 

TOOLS AND TRADES among thk INFERIOR 

, ANIMALS. [No VI. of the Boy's and Girt's Library.] 

The wonders of 6od*s proyidence, as they are Aanifestad 
in the figures, habits, and performances* of the vaiioos creatures 
which fill the earth, the aif , and the waters, — th^ endless Tarieties 
of form, the accuracy and ingenuity of their contrivances^ 
whether for security or sustenance, and the admiral^ adapta- 
tion of their instruments to the works their instinct prompts 
them to construct, supply an ezhaustless theme for observation 
and astonishment, .and call forth in the mind thai most exalted 
ideas of the Supreme wisdom and beneficence. In the capti- 
vating volume which forms the sixth number of the Boy's and 
Girl's Library, a portion of this departmen|jof science is treated 
of with consummate ability, and the work has deservedly re- 
ceived the highest encomijuns, not only for the extent, utility, 
and interesting nature of the information it conveys, but also for 
the skill with which the ideas and lan^age are adapted to the 
tastes as well as the capacities of youthfol readers. But these 
are not its only or its greatest merits: its highest claims to 
praise are the tone of sincere and earnest piety which pervades 
the conversations, and the excellence of the prebepts drawn 
from the wonders they disclose. 

" It is vTritten with a thorough knowledge of the subject, and 
with that delightful freshness of impression from natural sights 
which revives the days of our childhood. Here, then, is a 
beautiful and appropriate present for the Christian parent"** 
The Preabyteriasi. 

«This work deserves high praise. It displays much tact 
and ingenuity, guided by sound judgment, imd controlled by 
fervent piety. Such books for the young ftre scarce, and likely 
to be so ; for few are able to produce them. Children will dfl- 
tight in it, and profit by it."— 7^ Churdanan. 

"We Iqok upon this as one among the best juTBoito woikt 
we have met mth.'^-^Baptiti Repaaitory, 
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INDIAN TRAITS; bbino SKETCHES of mm 
MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ind CHARACTER of 
vn NORTH AMERICAN NATIVES. By B. B. 
Thatchbs, Esq. [N08. VII. and YIII. of the Boy'a 
and GirPs Library.] 

The appearance, character, and habits of the North Americaii 
Indians have lon^ been a faTouhte and fertile theme for writers 
as well as readers, and accurate descriptions of them are equally 
instracthre and agreeable. These torm the subject of tho 
seventh and eighth numbers of the Library, and they are ad' 
mitted to contain much correct and interesting information. A 
larger work (in the Family Library), by the same author, en- 
titled "Indian BioghLphy," treats of the history of those re- 
markable members of the human family : the work now under 
consideration makes no pretensions to that character, but is en- 
tirely de^riptive; and it is entitled to high praise, not only as 
being the first attempt to render the subject attractive to 
youthful readers, but also for the ability with which the object 
iB accomplished. 

" These two little volumes furnish the leading traits of Indian 
character in a style adapted to instruct while it interests the 
youthful reader."— JV. Y. American, 

« 

<' Most entertaining and excellent volumes."— iV. Y. Weddy 
Meuenger, 

** The author has produced a work which will not only be 
'Valuable to the young, but to all who wish for a concise and 
just delineation of what is most desirable to be known respect- 
ing the character and customs of the natives of North America.** 
— Boston Traveller. 

''The language is easy and familiar, and the desciiptiona 
^te interesting."— ul(Aan«on'« Evening Post, 

** Two volumes more interesting or more usefbl wwe never 
placed in the hands of American youth." — Boston Mvmr, 

** These little tohunes equal in interest all thai havegooio 
before them in the same family.*'— Trojr Budgti 
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TALES FROM AMERICAN fflSTORY. [Nos. IX. 
X. and XI. of the Boy's and Girl's Library.] 

The writer of these Tales has had in view two chief ptir- 
loses, — the one to convey to the juvenile reader a general idea 
if the incidents connected with the discovery and snbsequent 
listory of the American continent ; the other to excite an in- 
erest in the subject which shall create a desire for more minute 
tnd extensive information. These purposes have been effected 
vith much success, and the volumes will he found instructive 
nd entertaining. In the majority of instances, the Tales have 
teen selected with reference to the illustration of some moral 
irinciple ; and the frequent opportunities affohied for the intro 
luction of reflections leading to the cultivation of piety and re- 
igion have been ably and zealously improved. Aa a school- 
lOok this collection of Historical Tales is calculated to be emi- 
tentiy serviceable ; and there can be no doubt that their intro- 
taction into seminaries will be attended with both pleasure and 
jdvantage to the scholars. 

■** It is sufficient praise for this work to say that it is by the 
.uthor of * American Popular Lessons/ of whose powers of pre- 
enting knowledge to the young mind in a graceful and attract- 
ve garb the public are not now to be informed.''^^iV. Y, Evening 
?osL 

<' A collection which is reajly de^rving of its title. We have 
coked over these Tales with great pleasure, and find them full 
if interest and instruction.'' — N, Y. Advocate, 

** One of the best works that can be put into the hands of our 
'Outh. ... It presents all the circumstances respecting the dis- 
:overy of this country, in a condensed form, clothed in language 
«lculated to interest the young. It ought to be in the hands 
if every youth ; and it cannot be too early or too extensively in- 
roduced into our schools.''-^?^ Cabinet of Religion. 

'* The stories are highly interesting, and abound with pleasing 
Uustrations and notices of the history, original inhabitants, pro- 
tnctions, and first settlers of our own portion of the globe."— 
vSoMTMr ofui JBajMarsr* 



INTERESTIICQ BOOKS FOR TOtTNG PERSONS/ 

ROXOBEL. By Mrs. Sherwood, Author of 
" The Lady of the Manor," &c. In 3 vols. 
18mo. With engravings. 

« — ^An interesting stoiy It is in Mn. Sherwood'* 

happiest manner, and though intended for the instruction 
and amusement of the younjr, will rivet the attention of 
readers of unvitiated taste of every age. We recommend 
it as an excellent and instructive book."— **iV. y. Atnericaiu 

'* There is not a page or a line in this work that the pure 
and virtuous may not read with pleasure." — Am. Traoeller* ^ 

** A vein of strict morality runs through her writings, and 
all her sentiments upon the incidents which she chooses 
for subjects are calculated to draw forth the finest and most 
honourable feelings of our nature."^— iV. Y. Even. Journal. 

NATURAL HISTORY op INSECTS. 
Illustrated by numerous engravings. 18mo. 

I 

** Of all studies, peAaps, there is none more captivating 
than that of animated nature. . . . . The present volume is 
peculiarly useful and agreeable." — N. Y. Mirror. 

<* The subject is full of interest and satisfaction, and is 
adapted to all classes of readers." — Alb. Emmng JoumaL 

** It is the duty of every person having a family to put this 
excellent work into the hands of his children." — Mer. Jidv. 

" It seems to us that it will prove at once agreeable and 
instructive to persons of all classes." — N. Y. Daily Adv 

SIR EDWARD SEAWARDS NARRA- 
TIVE op his SHIPWRECK, &c. Ed- 
ited by Miss Jane Porter. 3 vols, 12mo. 

"We have finished the perusal of this most agreeable 
work, and almost regret that the pleasure of a first perusal 
has gone by.; though it is one of those books which will 
bear reading again and again." — Commercial Advertiser. 

<< It is a narraMve of great interest, told in a plain, an- 
pretending style, in a relijrious and moral tone.** — Siandard. 



